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ABSTRACT 

This docusent reviews the findings of relatively 
snail, controlled, long-tera evaluations of preschool:? pr.ograi&s in 
various parts of the country. It is an atteapt to clarify unrvasolved 
issues arising froa the Hestinghouse Learning Corporation Report on 
the iapact of Project Head^ Start, Generally, this review focuses on 
the following question: What is; known about the iapact of any type of 
preschool int^pventioii prograa? The report includes chapters on (1) 
Head Start graduates in school (studies froa New Haven, Connecticut) , 
(2) iapact of early education on disadvantaged children (based on,. a « 
Philadelphia study), (3) a five-year enrichment curriculuy ranging 
froa preschool to third grade levels (New York City, IDS Progtaa)^ 
(4) the Early Training Project, (5) effects of economic deprivation 
on nursery school perforaance (study at Howard University) , (6) The 
Karnes* Preschool Prograa (University of Illinois, Urbana*Chaapaign) , 
(7) The Learning to Learn Prograa, and (8) The Ypsilanti Perry 
Preschool Project. It is concluded that early intervention does have 
an iaaediate iapact (within one year) on the child's perforaance when 
\aeasured by the Stanford-Binet, or personal-social adjus^aent 
ratings. On a long tera basis, positive iapact of intervention ^ 
pjcograas on school perforaance has been reported. Variables such as 
age, sex, and socio-econoaic status may affect the quality of 
intervention iapact. (DP) ^ 
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INTRObUCTION 



With the launching of Project Head Start in 1965 
came the first major federal effort to provide fun1« for 
cariy childhood intervention programs concernec* wUh 
the total development of the child. As with any large 
federal program, implementation of the Head Start idea 
was a tremendous task and feflecled the variety of 
regional problems and interests in this country. Similarly 
evaluation of this program has been ItnVfled by the varied 
degrees of progra/n development, population needs, 
available staff, and funding demands in the various 
» regions. Evaluation data when it was obtained and 
released was used more to provide descriptive 
information about the "pdpulfflon of children and the 
types of centers, than to predict how well the centers 
enriched the exprrlcnce of the child as compared to 
control groups across the nation. More importantiy, 
information obtained from Head Start evaluations 
reflectod the. variance of progr^im Inputs; it was this 
variance whicl^endcd to limit any gross generalizations 
from the data, T>«^a showed some programs to be 
effective for certaii^ cases, and noneffective for other 
cases. 

With the publication of the Wcstinghousc Learning 
Corporation Report on the study of the National Impact 
of Project Head Start came the first evaluation of the 
program's net effect on the children in primary school 
grades across the country. Although this study, which 
focused solely on the cognitive and affective develop- 
ment of the chitd, did not mcastire the immediate effects 



of summer or year-long programs, it did report that 
summer programs appeared to be ineffective in 
producing any gains in cognitive and affective develop- 
ment that persisted lr\to ih^ early elementary grades, and 
that full year programs appeared to be ineffective as 
measured by tests of affective development, but were 
marginally effective in producing gains in cognitive 
development which were detectable in grades one, two 
or three. 

Questions have been raised by reviewers on almost 
every, aspect of the Westinghouse report. A general 
conclusion of several of these reviewers is that the report 
had too many limitations for it to be the sole indicator 
of the success or failure of Head Start or any form of 
early intervention as an aid to the development of low 
income children. Moreover, the controversy with regard 
to the validity of the Westinghouse Report has raised a 
more basic issue: what actually do we know about the 
impact of any type of preschool intervention program? 

The present report is based on (he assumption that 
the answer to this question may be more closely 
-ipproximated by reviewing the findings of small, 
controlled long ternri evaluations of programs in various 
. parts of the country. 

Eight researchers with available longitudinal data on 
pftschooi intervention programs were ^ asked to 
contribute. The rcsearcher> were requested to follow a 
format which asked "what h^ippened educationally to 
the chfid as a result of the program?" Emphasis was 
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placed on the effects of the intervention program on the attitude, school attendance, health, parental interest in 
child's performance ir> school. Performance was defined the child, as well as the child's cognitive, perceptual, and 
in an inclusive sense to incorporate achievement, social linguistic abilities. 
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I CHAPTER I. 

HEAD START GRADUATES IN SCHOOL: 
STUDIES IN NEW HAVENrCONNECTICUT' 



Willa D. Abetson 



INTRODUCTION 

Several years before the national Head'SUrl proiect 
was organized^ a nursery school prograrn was started in 
New Haven, Connecticut to try to Improve the prep- 
aration of children from poverty areas of the city fof 
puWx school The program later became part of Head 
Start, but even before this, investigators at Yale Univ^ 
sity had begun studying its impact on children's intel- 
lectual and social-emotional ;tevelopment. Ir» this 
chapter, w? have brought together our research findidgs 
concerning the effectiveness of this Head Start program 
In enhancing the progress made by poor children during 
their first years in public schooK ^ 

The 21 Head Start or Child Development Centefs^ in 
New Haven provide a year-'ong nursery school ejcperi- 
ence for approximately 650 children each year J The 
childr,en*come from jow income families in inne^ city 
areas or public housing projects. Jh^y are predomin^y 



blacky although there h^ been an increasing number of 
^txXp RIcan children enrolled in recent years. 

The program that has evolved is geared to multiple"^ 
needs of poor childreh and their families, The currico- 
tum focuses on language development an(.| basic con* 
ccptual knowledge* and classrQpm activities fosler'lhe 
development of social skills and emotional maturity- 
especially 'self<onfidence an9 fndependencer A good 
deal of atterition is given to the children's medical neejs 
and physical well-being. 

Parents participate in this Head ♦Start program 
through a Policy Advisory Council which Is Involved In 
makinlg decisions and formulating policies for the pro- 
gram, and through a career development project. All of 
the teacher aides are parents of childreir in Head Start 
classes, and 10 of the present 21 head teachers ar^ 
parents who started as teacher aides and then completed 
their education through this program. ' . 



'The s(ud|es reported In this paper were carried ouf In 
collaboration with Edward Zigler, Prof^r of Psychology and 
pirector of Child Develof5ment Pro^m, Yale University. Major 
support came from Research Grant MH-03008 from the Na^onal 
(nstitute of' Mental Health, United States Public Heith l^rvtce; 
Grant OEa>24i>5 from the Office of Economic Opportunity; and 
the Ounnar Dybwad Award of the National Associaton for 
ReUrded Children. The author wishes to express appreciation to 
Robert P. Abelson and SiJIy 1. Sty/co for their f rWcal readlni 



of the manuscript; and to Ann Mann for her assistance with Its 
preparation. ^ 

*The New Haven Head Start program is run by an admlnis-* 
tratlve team composed of a director/ psychologist, social worker, 
two cunlcuium coordinators^ and two parent program co- 
ordlna^ors. Each center has a head teacher and t teKher aide. We 
are grateful for the asslsUnce and cooperation which the 
directori Mrs, Grayce Dowdy, and her sUff have given to the 
Yale research group, , 
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The evidenc/* gathered by Yale researchers ov^r the 
past sever^^s demonstrates very clearly that tl^ New 
Haven program, like other extensive preschool programs 
(cf. Gray A Ktaus, 1966), has an immediate, positive 
impact on children's adjustment^to^ school and on their 
intellectual competence. An early Investigation (Zigjer & 
Butterfield, 1068) found significant 10 gains in children 
attending Head Start classes, but no gains in neighbor- 
hood children who v/ere no? in the program. The results 
suggested that 'the more optinia] intellectual perfor- 
mance followipg nursery school experience was attrib* 
utable to changes' in affective-mjjtivationa! reactions 
rather than to an improvemen| in formal cogni^ve 
functioning per se. 

This finding was Investigated further in a recent study 
(Abelson, Zigler, & Levine, 197^). Two groups of 
children who peiformed at the same level on the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Sf;ale (Terman & Merrill, 
1960) before the Head Start classes opened, showed 
ec^ual 10 gains when they were retested two months 
later. However, the children who attended Head Start 
classes made a further IQ gain by the end of the year, 
while the children who did'not attend classes dropped 
'back to their initial IQ level, the children also exhibited 
differential, changes In behavioral characteristics during 
the year. The results su&est that, among other effects, 
nursery. experience helps aHeviate interpersonal reactions 
suQh as wariness and mistrust-reactions which prevent 
many of the ^children from^ performing up to their 
intellectual capabilities^' in cognitive-demand situations. 

Results from' other studies have suggested that this 
preschool education is particularly important to those 
inner city children whose cognitive development is most 
.depressed. On measures of psycholinguistic abilities and 
conceptual maturity, for'example, it was found that 
those Head Start pupils who performed most poorly (?n 
initial UsXi made the* largest gains when/ tKey .were 
retested after five to six months of Head,Swl ex- 
perience. In contrast, chjidren who were equally poor on 
initial tests and who did not attend Head Start n^de 
smaller gains than other children when they were 
retested. 



These various- studies provide quite conclustve*^vlc 
denc< that the New Haven Head St^ program hasin 
• 4mr{iediate positive impact on children's psychological 
develo'pment. In this paper, we report our findings 
concerning the long-range significance' of this edrty 
intervention, particularly with respect to later progress 
; in school. , 

We first pursued this question by studying the 
comparative*progress of^the Zigler-Butt'erfield Head Start 

■ subjects and their non-Head Start classmates in inner 
city schools over a period of two years. More recently, 
we retested the Abelson, Zigleri and Levine subjects 
(both Head Start and non-Head Star|) at the end of their 
first year of school. These folfow-up: findings are 
reported in the next section of the paper. In l;he section 
following, interim results will be presented from an. 
ongoing longitudinal study of the impact of Head Start 
when it is succeeded by different type^of public schoc^- 
ing. The progressive developm'ent of Head^ Start gradu- 
ates who are being bussed to an experimental Follow 
Through program for their; kindergarten through third 
grade schooling is being C9ifiipared with that of Children* 

, who are attending regular inner city schools. Kinder- 
garten and first gride results have been compiled and 
will be reported here. / 

-. ■ ■ / / . ■ 

■ _ / . . ; ■ ■ ' ■ ■ : . 

Follow-Up Studies 

One\hundred ^venty-five children were followed'up 
Tn school. The children are all from poor families In 
inner city areas New H^vert. The majority is black and 
noneof the chijdren in these studies is bilinguaL • 

Thirty-seve;^ children who had been Head Start 
subjects in tfie Zigler-Butterfield study were compared 
through kindergarten and first grad^ with 23 children in 
their classrooms who had been eligible but had not 
attended Head Start. More recently, 74 Head Start and 
41 nt)n-H(bad Stact subjects from the Abetson, Zigler, & 
Levine s.tudy were followed upjr*il<indergarten.^ Aca- 
demic achievements, intellectual devjelopment,r^nd 
personal-social adjustment in kindergarten and first 
grade have been evaluated. ^ 



*The high mobility rate cbaracterlstip of low Income urban 
ramilies, and ' weJ I -documented among New Haven k^ool 
chlfdren (Levins WeslowskI, and Corbelt/ 1966), has been a 
significant prdflem In the collection and analysts of these 
follow-up data, h addition lo the loss of subjects who rnove out 
of the city, groups of children tend to become dispersed rather 
rapidly with the city. Subjects In the first grade follow-up, for 



^ exarnpfe, had originally lived (n ihft^ichoil districts but were 
located In seven schools two years late\Jhe 115 subjects In the 
recent follow-up were l^aled In 14 diffmnt New Haven schools 
at thie end of kindergarten, ^uch scattering unfortunately 
prohibits analyses of 1nte;<lassroom or even Inter-school wl- 
a(;bns In sch<^ol progress, because too few subjects are available 
\6 any one setting. 



Intellectual performance in k/ndergorte/f^lv^o d\f' 
, fereht measures administered in the follow-up investi- 
gations indicate that children who have attended Head 
Start al-e, superior in intellectual development to their*^ 
^non-Head Start inner city classmates ^fter one. year In 
scf)OoU(see Table 1), In the Zigler-Blutterfield follow-up, 
Hfead Start -graduates scored significantly^ Jilgher at the 
fend of kindergaVten on the Draw-A'-Man measure of 
conceptual maturity (Harris, 1963), In the recent follow- 
up, when the Stanfofd-Binet was re-administered to 
Head Start artd non-Head Start subjects at the end of 
Kindergarten, the Head SUrt subjects performed sig- 
nificantly better. These subjects had performed cort^- 
' parably prior to preschool educatfoaal mterveatldn but 
had differed at the end 'of the Head Start program. The 
sequential results demonstrate that the difference in the 
intellectual competence of these children emerged solely 
during the Head Start term, for the IQ levels of both 
groups do not change by more than one or two points 
during kindergarten. 

Academic progress in kindergarten. The small amount 
of data available in the-first follo\v-up study suggests 
that Head Start pupils do not possess greater knowledge 



and information when they eriter school (see Talile 2, 
Preschool jnventory results). However, at the end of 
kindergarten, boys who had ^ttended.Head Start denrion- 
. titrated significantly greater , skills arid mastery of con- 
cepts $uch as colors, letters, and i\ze on the Preschool 
Inventory (Caldwell & Soule, 1^65-66) >than boys who 
had not attended Head Start* This finding suggests that 
the effect of the Head Start experience was to enhance 
the learning responsivity of boys-an issue we will return 
to fatir. 

These four samples fanked in the same order of 
perfof^mance on the 'Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
(Hitd^th, Griffiths,.* McGauvran, 1966) as they did on 
the ffcschool Inventory (Head Start and non-Head Start 
girls highest, non-Head Jtart boys lowest). Tlowever, the 
differenc^es among the groups were not slgnificar^t on 
this measure. 

Readiness tests were not administered in the recent 
/ollow-up. ^udy, but Monroe Reading Aptitude Test 
(Monroe, 1935) scores taken from^^hool records were 
analyzed. The rank order of grdupi fn overall perfor- 
mance at the end of kindergarten is the same as in the 
earlier study-Head Start and non-Head Start giris 

■r ' ■ 



TABLE 1 ^ . 

IQ SCORES OF HEAD START AND NON HEAD START GROUPS 
ATTHE END OF KINDERGA)F)TEN 





Head Start 


NonHead Start 


Early Follow Up Study 


Boyf 


Gifii 


Boyi Girlt ' 


Goodenough'Harris 
Draw-A-Man Te^t 


i, ' 
94.37 
' (N = 19) 


94.38 
{N = 13) 


81.67 88.^ 
(N-12) (^-11) ' 


' (^ec«nt Follow*Up Study 


* * 




* »' ' 

4 


Stanfprd-Binet Intelligence 
Scale, form L-M 


92.28 


92.03 


88.79 " ; 86.27 




36) 


|N«38) 


(N -19) p(N-;22K 



Numbers of cases are shown in parentheses. 



~ , ^ 

*A/f drfferences reported as sfgnlftcaot reach a $taff$(Jcal 
(^bability level of .05 or less.'* 



/ TABLE 2 
ACHIEVeMENTTEST SCORES 
OF HEAD START' AND NON HEAD START GROUPS IN KINDERGARTEN 






Head Start 


Non-Head Start 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Early FoMow Up Study 


i 




■-. 
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Preschool Inventory (63 items) 








Beginning of Kindergarten 


28.94*^ 


41.18 


27.29 . 


35.00 


' End of KijkJergarten 


37.82 


47.82 ' 


^1.00 


47.33 




(N = 17) ^ 


{N = 11) 




(N'3) 


Metropolitan Readiness Test, Form A 








End of Kindergarten 


32nd 


44th 


2pth 


36th 


Percentile Rank 


(N= 17) 


IN = 13) 


(N= 12) 


(N= 11) 


Recent Follpw-Up Study 










Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests 










Epd of Kindergarten 


44th 


48th 


42nd 


46th . 


Per6entile Rank 


(N = 22). 


(N = 24) 


(N = 17) 


(N = 26) 



highest, non-Head Start boys lowest. On one of the 
Monroe secttons-visual tests-Head Start pupils per- 
formed significantly better than non-Head Start pupils, 
irrespective of sex. " 

We compared Head Start and non-Head Start children 
on a critical index of school success at this first major 
. juncture of their school career; promotion to first grade. 
The samples in the two follow-up studies were combined , 
and the frequency with which fteadSt?.rt and nOn-Head 
Start subjects were promoted to first grade as oppose(^ 
to readifvg readiness classes was analyzed. The results are 
shown in Table 3. Eighty-two percent of the Head Start 
subjects were promoted to first grade, while 18% were* 
assigned to reading readiness classes after kindergarten. 
Sixty-five percept -of the non-Head Start subjects were 
promoted to first grade, while 35% were assigned to 
reading readiness classes. ^The difference between the 
.groups is statistically significant* and sQggests that in 
inper city schools, children who have K^d Head Start 
experience are more likely to achieve an adequate level 
^ c3mpelehce in kindergart^. 

Rer^nal ^social adiustment in kindergarten. Our Infor* 
nr.ation regarding the initial school. adjustment of Heaci 



*X2 = 4.2S, p A.as 



' ^ TABLES 

PROMOTION OF HEAD START 
AND NON-HEAD START PUPILS 





Head Start 


NonHead Start 




..Pupil* 


Pupils 


Promoted to First Grade 


53 (82%) 


35(65%) 


Assigned to Redding 






Readiness Classes.: 


12 (18%) 


19^(35%) • 




65(100%) 


54(100%) 



Start pupils Is sparse in these two follow-up studies 
though It is evident from the data Which was gathered 
that teachers' ratings on lh6 Op^ation Head Start 
Behavior Inventory favor the Head Start pupils (see 
Table 4). At the end of kindergarteii, the ratings of these 
same children indicate that the non-Head Start boys 
rerpained iribre immature than, the Head Start boys, and 
more immattif'e thari girls^generally. 

We also analyzed the marks which pupils received for 
behavioral adjustment in kindergarten. The results are 
inconclusive, for in the early foltow-up -study, Head Start 
puj^ifs received significantly higher marks for initiative 
and somewhat higher marts for industry than non-H|arf 



, .■>.. . -TABLE 4,;.; 

PERSONAL-SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT RATINGS 
OF HEAD START AMD NQN4IEAD START GROUPS IN KINDERGARTEN 







Head Start 


Noh-Htad Start 




MHy f^ltow up Study 


Boyi ^ 


Girls 


Boy* 


GW» 




Operation Head Start Behavior Inventory^ 












Fdll Of Kindergarten 


143.00° 


148.53 


127,11 


122.33 




Spririg of ki^^^ 


141.32 


147.73 ■ 


131.11* 


174.33, 






(N = 22) 


(N = 15) 


(N - 9) 


(N - 3) 


■■ ■ \^ 


Kifftjer^arten Marks^ 




f 








Cooperation 


^10.29 


11.23 




i i.b 




Irxlustry j 


11.18 


11.25 


8^1 


11.00 




inilF3llV6 


9.42 


11.00 




9.91 




Dcpenddbility 


10.47 


10.31 


9.25 H 


'11.27 






10.65. 


11.00 


9.75 \ 


11.60 




- ■ - " ■ 


(N = 17) 


(N « 13) 


(No 12) 


(N ■» 11) 
















Kindergarten Msrkt'' 












Cooperation 


9.43 


10.00 


&.85 


10 32 




Industry =, 


9.56 


9.75 


8.63 , 


10.18 




Initistive 


ase 


9.54 


9.00 


9.77 




Dependability 


9.36 


10.83 


9.32 


10.32 




Social Control < 


8.83 


10.67 


9.42 


tO.09, 




<> 


(N = 23) 


(N » 24) 


(N - 19) 


(N - 22) 



^Pottibte rvigi of toof •« * 50-200 

^C«tttr vthiM of mftdcs are: 

14 • A. 13 - 12 « B+, 11 - 8/ 10 « 
d « C+, 8 - C, 7 • O . . . 

Nurnbm of cases «rt tftown ki penrAheM. 



;|^^' 

yriam^ Slarl pupils; whil^^ in the r^nt follow-up study, these 
- >V ^-/diffcfcnces were rH>t found. Whether this discrepancy is 
due i^ji sanf)pli7>g difference, or to some other factor^ is 
C difficult to determine. Conclusions should be reserved 
« for the moment, in any case> since the. impact of Head 
^^^ M Start on personal^ial adjustment in school wll be 
taken up a^in when we presem the more extensive 
results of the longitudinal sturdy. 

Before gding on to the first grade results, we would 
add that data gathered in the recent folf aw-up indicate 
that children who did not attend Head Start tended to be 
absent more frequentiy dorir^ kindergarten than the 



children who dU attend Head Start. Non-Head Start 
pupBs were absent noore than 28 days during kinder* 
garten^ on the averjge; while Head Start pupils were 
absent a little less than 23 days.^ This difference could 
stem from a number of factors-better physical health of 
Head Start graduates, for example, arid greater motiva^ 
tlon for school in Head Start graduates and their parents. 



'Tt<es< figures art based on the school records of 71 Head 
Start pupis and 41 non4kad Start pupils. The dlfferei^ce closely 
appto^bessUtHtical tlgnlflcaiK^^ (p < .071.*- 
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SUMMARY ^ 

These^o follow-up studies provide comparltiv^ data 
on Irrner city chifdren which Indicate that the New,^ 
Haven Head Start experience helps children to progress^ 
more optimally in inner city schools. Children who 
attend Head Start are clearly more competent In h)eeting 
inlellectuat challenges during their fir^st year of* school 
than children who did not attend Head^ SUrt/ the 
superior intellectual perforrnance of Head Start pupils In 
kindergarten was corroborated in botf) studies with 
different types of measures. The more recent fi 
provide the clearest demonstration of the long ternl 
impact of Head Start on intellectual development, since 
the children who were compared were known to have . 
performed similarly prior to Head Start intervention. At 
the end of the year in school, the Head Start graduates 
in that study were maintaining ^the higher IQ levels 
which they had reached by the end of Head Start, 
whereas the non-Head Start children were continuing to 
perform at a lower level. 



TABLES ; 

ATTAINMENTS OF HEAD START AND NON HEAD START GROUPS 
AT THE END OF THEI R SECOND YEAR OF SCHOOL (EARLY FOLLOW-UP STUDY ONLY) 







Head Start 


Non-Head Start 






Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Stanford Binet IQ 


Scores 


90.94 


97.92 


81.58 


63.45 


School Mark$a 












• Cooperation 




9.94 


11.69 


10.08 


12.64 


Industry 




10.59 


11.23 


8.58 


10.70 


Initiative 




9.53 


10.69 


7.68 


10.46 


Dependability 




9.53 


10154 


8.50 


10.91 


Social Control 




9.29 


10.39 


8.50 


10.91 






(N = 18) 


<N = 13> 


(N = 12) 


.(N = 11) 


Reading*^ 




9.46 


9.42 


7.29 


10.78 


Arithmetic*^ 




9.85 


9.42 


8.71 


10.44 






(N = 13) 


.{N = 12) 


(N = 7) 


(N = 9^ 















'Letter values of marVi are; 

14-A, 13-A.. 12-BM1-8, 



'^ese N's are smaller because readioQ end arithmetic marks are usually given only to pupils who are \n the firrt 
grade classes. 



First grade follow-up. in the Zigler-Butler field fol- 
low-up, we tested each of the children or) the Stanford- 
Binet lntelligert^^:e Scale after they had been In school for 
nearly two years, and investigated their acadejnlc 
progress by analyzing the marks they r^eived at the end 
of first grade. The results are summarized in Table 5. 

Children who had Head Start experience still tended 
sho\v a general advantage in intellectual development 
after two years in school, but it is only among boys that 
Head Start is still associated with significant superiority 
in inlellectuat and academic performance. Boyj^who had 
attended Head Start achieved significantly higher JQ 
scores on the Stanford-Binet and significantly higher 
marks for reading achievements in first grade, anrf they 
tended to receive higher marks for classroom behavior, 
than did non-Head Start boys. Head Start and non-Head 
Start girls, on the other hand, did not differ significantly, 
in these areas. In this study, then, the impact of Head 
Start continued to be evident after two years of school 
only an^ong boys. ^ 



Numt^ers of cases are shown in parenthesei - 



Although one difference was found in the perfot^ 
mance of Head Start and non-Head Start samples on 
sUndardlzed readiness tests at the end of kipd^rgarten, a 
sighificantiy hi^er percentage of the Head Start grad- 
uates were promoted to" first grade at this time^ 
Promotion reflects teachers' judgments of children's 
academic readiness, so despite the relative absence of 
supportive evidence from the standardized test results, it 
j¥ould appear that Head Start is helping children to 
^progress better in school. 

The finding^i; of the second-year follow-up of the 
\J Zigler-Butterfield subjects suggest that Head Start ex- 
perience may make more difference over the long run to 
boys than to gfris. The non-Head Start girls^n that study 
caught up to their Head Start girl classmates in (earning 
achievements and personal -social adjustment during 
kindergarten^ and they had almost reached a comparable 
level of intellectual development by the end of first 
grade. In contrast, the boys in Ihese classrooms who did 
not have Head Start experience exhibited little improve- 
ment in either behavioral adjustment or learning 
achievements during kindergarten. At the end of tfieir 
second year in school^ these boys continued to be 
somewhat poorly adjusted, and their reading achieve- 
ments and general intellectual level remained signif- 
icantly poorer than the boys who had had Head Start 
experience. 

4. 

A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF HEAD 
START PUPILS IN TRADITIONAL AND 

EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

■ * 

Method * 

A longitudinal study which we afe conducting on the 
development of inner city children attending a Follow 
Through program provides evidence regarding the long- 
term impact of Head Start when it is followed by 
different types of school experiences. Jhe^|^«^ Follow 
Through center^ differs rather notably from most inner 
city school situations. Bank Street College of Education 
is a sponsoring institution for the program and assists in 
curriculum development and in-service staff training.. In 
addition, medical and social services, child development 
consultation, and other professional activities^ are built 
into the school program. 



'The cooperation of the New Haven and Ham den, Conned* 
V icuc, PuMic Schools is gratefully acknowledged. We are parti- 
cularly indebted to Mr. Robert Avery^ Director of the Hamden* 



The Follow Through center emphasizes individualii' d 
instruction. The pupil-teacher ratio is low with a 
oMxinum of 20 children for every full-time team of 
teacher and aide. Each classroom includes children from . 
wideiy divergent backgrounds. Mcfvt pupils are from 
either low income, inner city families or middle-to-upper 
income families living in outer-urban or suburban areas. 
All Follow Through pupils are bussed to the center ?or a 
full day of school, even in kindergarten. Although the 
center'is not near children's homes, parents are involved 
in school activities and in setting the administrative 
policy of the program. 

The progressive performance of low income pupils in 
this Follow Through program is being compared with 
the performance of a similar sample Of children who are 
undergoing the range of education opportunities and 
experiences traditionally encountered in inner city 
schools. The compaiison pupils are atterfding'New Haven 
schools which servo low income populations. Family 
{listory information shows that these Follow Through 
and neighborhood school samples are comparable with 
respect to' type of parent occupation, family size, and 
residence; although there is a higher incidence of 
one-parent families in the Follow Through sample 
as compared to 17% of the neighborhood sample). All 
the families meet eligibility requirements of the Head 
Start program. 

■ ■ ff> . 

The findings are based on the performance of 177 
children. The 112 Follow Through pupils began the 
program either the first or second year after it was 
initiated. The 65 children with whom they are compared 
were in four kindergarten classes, each in a different 
neighborhood school. Eighty-cight^Follow Through and 
22 neighborhood school pupils ha3 attended a year-long 
Head Start program; 24 Follow Through af»d 43 
neighborhood school pupils had not- had any preschool 
educational experience. The majority of the pupils is ; 
black. None Is bilingual. 

c 

All data were collected by Yale research staff. 
Measures employed to study intellectual and academic ' 
development include the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (Dunn, 1965), the Screening Test of Academk 
Readiness (Ahr, 1966), the Preschool , Inventory 
{Caldwell & Soule, 1965-66), and the Metropolian 
Achievement Tests, Primary Batteri^'.s I and II (Bixter, 



New Haven Cooperative Education Center, and the Follow 
Through program staff for thelrcontinulng assistance. 



Durost, HHdreth, Lund, & Wrightstone, 1958-62). We 
also report findings pertaining to children's personal and 
social adjustment in kindergarten and the findings from 
a battery of non-academic measures which was used Vo 
expiore' some dimensiofis of competence during first 
grade. . ^ - 

Results 

Academic achievements. It was found that the 
achievements of the children whenAhey first entered 
school, and their learning progress^during the first year 
of school, tended to be related^to their sex and race as 
well as to Iheir educational experience. The interv/eaving^ 
of these factors may be seen in the data which was 
gathered during the first year of the study. Tables 6 and 
7 show Ihe^'mean V:ores for Head Start and non-Head 
Start groups that year, broken down fpr'race. Results of 
the Preschool Inventory, which was administered 
individually to' each child at the beginning of kinder- 
garten, revealed that black children who had Head Start 
experience had significantly higher score^ than, black 
children who did not have this experience (Table 6). The 
black Head Start graduates demonstrated significantly 
better knowledge of concepts such as position and color; 
greater information and vocabulary; and greater ability 
to employ concepts correctly in the solution of prob- 
lems. 

On the Screening Tgst of Academic Readiness, 
analyses also revealed a significant Head Start difference 



among black chii^lren but only for boys: boys who did 
not attend Head Start scored significantly lower at 
school entrance than boys who did attend Head Start/ 
The Head Start boys and both Head Start and non-Head 
Start girls performed comparably. 

The amount of Jearning accomplished during kindcr- 
^rten also appears to be. related to rfiany factors, 
including both the past and current educational ex* 
peciences of the children. There was a general tendency 
for, children in Follow Through kindergartens to make 
greater gains in leai-ning readiness skills than children in 
inner city school kindergartens. However, white pupils In 
inner city schools exhibited gains on the readiness, tests 
which were the same as those of both black and wljite 
pupils in the Follow Through program. It was the btack 
pupils in inner city schools who made significantly 
smaller gains during kindergarten; especially, as the data 
in Table 7 indicate, the non-Head Start black pupils in 
these schools, who gained the least. 

These test results show, then, that ^non-Head Start 
black children not only entered school with the least 
accomplishments, they also learned less during kinder- 
garten if they were in the usual type of school program * 
In relation to ro^nris reported for the Screening Test, it 
could be concluded that this was the only. group of 
children in the study which was substantially deficient in 
readiness^ ills at the end of kindergarten, for their niean^ 
""standard score* was 87-13 points below the average 
perrbrmance of children this age. By contrast/children 



TABLE 6 

ACHIEVEMENT PERFORMANCE OF HEAD START AND 
NON HEAD $TART GROUPS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FOLLOW THROUGH STUDY 





Btack Pupils 


Whit* Pupils 




Head Start 


Non-Head Start 


Head Start 


Non-Head Start 




(N = 54) 


(N = 35| 


(N = 14) 


(N = 17) 


Thfe Preschool Inventory 


36.73 


29.69 


40.86 


39.11 


Screening Test of 










Academic Readiness 


30.70 


29.80 


38.36 


36.41 



* Monroe Reading Apiitftde Tesl Scores were availaHe for 
pupils altendrng three of the four partklpatrng Inner city 
schools, the results fndkate that the Head Start graduaUs also 
scoredj sfgilfkantly hr^er on the Monroe tests at the end of 
kindergarten than their classmates who had nor attended Head 
Start. The mean total score of Head Stirt pupits was 195 ()^ 



pOpits); the nnean toul score of non«Heat Start pupits was 170 
(35 pupils). Boys and girls did not perform differently. 

^On the Screening Test of Acadtmic Readiness, an average 
level of performarKe Is assigned a standard score of 100, the 
standard deviation ts set at \ 5. 
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r TABIE7 

KINDEftGARTENTVCHIEVEMENT GAINS OF HEAD START AND 
NON HfAD START GROUPS IN FOLLOW THROUGH 
AND NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 

(Scredning'Test of Academic Reddineii) 







Follow Throurjh 


Neighborhood Schooit 




Head Start 


19.81 


17.06 


Black 


i 


= 37) 


(N»17) 


Pupils * 


^- Non-Head Start' 


21.86 
{N=.7) 


14.29. 
(N = 28) 




Overall 


20.14 
(N = 44) 


15,33 
(N = 45) 




Head Start , 


18.80 


' ' 21.75 


White 




(N = 10) 


(N = 4) 




Non-Head Start 


22.25 
{N = 4). 


20.54 
IN = 13) 




Overall 

* 


. 19.79 
(N = -14) 


20.82 
(N = 17) 



Number* of cases are shown In pafemh«»e». 



who had had some type of educational intervention by 
the end of kindergarten (Head Start and/or Follow 
Through) were close to or at an average level of 
performance for their age. The Follow Through- pupils 
had a mean standard score of 100» the Head Start pupils ^ 
in neighborhood schools had a mean standard score of 
96. 

The Scree nir^ Test results for the second-year Follow 
Through class were similar to those for the first-year 
class, as reported above. Both Head Start and non-Head 
Start pupils in that class madman average increase of 19 
- 20 points during kindergarten^ and they attained a 
standard score mean of 98 at the end of the year. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered 
to assess the children's progress in reading and arithmetic 
at the end of their second year of schooL On these tests 
no differer^ces were found in the academic achievements 
of Head Start and non-Head Start pupils in either type 
of program. In general, children who remained in the 
Follow Through program for two. years were exhibiting 
somewhat greater reading achievements than ichildren 
who remained in the same neighborhood schools for two 
years. The first-year Follow Through class tends to score 



higher than the comparison sample in reading compre- 
hension; the, second-year Follow Through class tends to 
score higher in. work discrimination. These differences 
Dniy approach statistical significance, however. (The 
-mean readiness test scores of these smaller longitudinal 
samples are presented in Table 8 to show that the chil- 
dren who remained in these programs for two years did 
not differ in achievements prior to first grade.) 

IntellectuQl development. T^ie following results con- ^ 
cern the children's sequential performance on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) during kinder- 
garten and first grade. Unlike the achievement tests, o 
which measure specific skills and kr^owledge, the PPVT 
assesses general verbal intellectual development and it 
employs a technique which does not depend on language 
or reading abil^ties^^^^ ^ - - - 

Head Start experience was an important effect in the 
PPVT kindergarten results. The findings for the entire 
sample of 177 children indicate that, at school entrance. 
Head Start pupils performed at a significantly higher 
level of intell^Ctyal maturity than non-Head Start pupils. 
Head Start pupils scored 12 IQ points higher, on the 
average. At the end of the year. Head Start experience 

- • f ■ ' 
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TABLES , . 

SEQUENTIAL ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF FOLLOW THROUGH 
AND NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL LONGITUDINAL QROUPS 

(Combined Head Start and NotvHead Start) 



A ■ * 




Kindergarten 
Entrance 


End of 
Kindergarten 




Endof Grade 1 








Screening Test 
of Academic 
ReadiTMis 
(Raw Scores) 


Screening Test 
of Academk 

(Raw Scores) 


Metropolitan Achievemont Tests, Primary Battery ( 
(Grade Equivalents)* 
Word Word Readina 
Know- Discriml- Compra- . Arith- 
ledge nation henslon meti« 


FoMdw Through 
2nd yr class (N 
1 St yr class (N 


-45) 
= 38) 


29.39 
30.38 


48.60 
50.44 •• 


• ■ 

1.7 
1.7 


1.8 
1.6 


1.6 • 
1.6 


1.7 
' 1.7 


Neighborhood 
Schools (N 


-37) 


35.40 


48.86 . - 


1.6 


1-6. 


1.5 ' 


1.7 



•in the grade equjvalent figures, the number to the left of the decimal refer i to the school year, the numoer to the right of the decimal 
refers to the monih in thet year; e.g. 1.7 • the seventh nrionth of grade 1 . 



was Still a significant factor in' verbal intellectual per- 
formance, but only among black pupils in the two types 
6f school program. 

Table 9 shows the progressive performance levels of 
Head Start and non-Head Start pupils who were in these 
schools for two years. These longitudinal data illustrate 
t|je exceptionally poor performance on this test which 
We have found to be typical for poor children who have 
not yet had[a school experience. They also show that 
both Head 'Start and non-Head Start pupils perform 
better at the end of kindergarten than they did at the 
beginning. PPVT gains in first gracJe were significantly 
related to the type of school program which the children 
were attending;:rn both the first- and second-year classes 
of the Follow Through program, Head Start pupils made 
a further increment in their level of intellectual function- 
ing during first grade. In regular school programs, Head 
Start pupils showed no further increment. As a result, 
Head Start groups which had performed comparabty^" 
after one year of school, began to differ after two years 
of school. n 

The small number of non-Head Start pupils in the 
Follow Through group had caught up to their H^ad SUrt 
c|assmates by the end of the second year, whereas pupils 
who missed Both the Head Start and Follow Throggh 
programs remained at a lower level of verbal intellectual 
development than the other children. 

10 



Personaf-sodoJ adjustment. Analyses of teachers* rat- 
ings of 50 behavioral characteristics of their pupils in 
kindergarten revealed many differences which were 
associated \yitli Head Start ^^xperience. No\ystematlc 
differences were found in the ratings of Follow^ Through 
and neighborhood school teachers' ratings of their 
pupils. Across both school programs; non-Head Start 
pupils were rated lower on leadership, and' non-Head 
Start boys were rated as less independent, at both the" 
beginning and end of kindergarten. In the neighborhood 
schools. Head Start graduates were also rated signif- 
icaintly more self-confident, persistent, and emotionally 
mature than non-Head Start pupils. 

Though one would expect that children this age 
would mature socially and emotionally over , a year's 
time, we find that only one-half of the pupils In this 
. study were rated higher by their teachers at the end of 
kindergartenjon^ t]m JMteiUJiieasu^^^ 
Head'Start Behavior Inventory. The children who were 
the most immature when they entered schooKdid not 
necessarily improve. Incidentally, because the In- 
ventory ratings correlated rather substantially with 



^•Tlicre Is a small negaljvc correlation (r = •.28) between 
iniifal adjustment rating and rating change^ 



TABLES 

SEQUENTIAL PPVT IQi OP FOLLOW THROUGH AND NECQHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 

Longitudinal Groups 







Kindersarten 
Entrance , 


End of 
Klndergartan 


End of 
Gradal 


IQChangtin 
Klndergartan 


IQ Change In 
Grade 1 


Pollovy Through 








• 






Head Start = 72) 




84.82 


94.96 


98.68^ 


+ 10.14 


+ 3.62 


^ Non-Head Start. (N« 


8) ; 


78.12 


89.12 


96.00 


+ 11.00 


+ 6.88 


Neighborhood Schools 














Head Start (N = 14) 




86.64 


96,64 . 


94.86 


+ 10.00 


•1.78. 


Non-Head Start (N.* 


31) 


69.81 


91.90 


90.61 


+ 22.09 


•1.29 



academic performance/* we conjectured that the 
amount of learning which children accomplished during 
the kindergarten year might be related to their personal . 
and socia! adjustment in school. The available evidence 
suggests that this is true; for it was found that children 
who were very immature when they began kindergarten, 
but who matured significantly during the year, made ■ 
siiifficantly larger gains on the readiness test than those 
wno remained poorly adjusted. 

Competence. Near the end of the second year, a 
battery of six measures was administered to the children 
in first grade in an attempt to determine , whether there 
^ere systematic differences in problem-solving ^nd task 
performance resuhmg from the kinds of educational 
.experiences^ which children had had. Analyses were per*, 
formed to compare Head Start pupils in. the Follow 
Through program with Head Start and non-Head Start 
pupils in regular school programs. 
^ y/e found, first, that Head Start pupils-regardless of 
the school program they were attending-adopted a dif- 
ferent approach to problem-solving than did non-HeauJ 
Start pupils. On a measure described by Zigler and 
Turnure (1964) called the Sticker Game, the extent to 
which children imitate someone else rather than using 
their own ideas is assessed. The results on'thls measure 



jjj' Correlaeion coefficiehls of rallrfgs on the Operallon Hc^ad 
Behavior Invenlory anitf scores on the Screening Test *t>f 
Academic Readiness were +.51 (falJ measures) and +.53 (spWng 
measures). 



showed that Head Start pupils Jmitated significantly less 
than non-Head Start pupils when they first coped with 
the Sticker Game task. The Head Start pupils thus 
appeared to adopt a more inner- or self-directed 
approach to problem solving. 

During the Sticker Game, the spontaneous verbal 
behavior of the children was also scored. The children 
commented about themselves, their school, or about 
what they were doing with the stickers. Very few asked 
questions or requested help or support. Analyses^of 
these spontaneous verbalization scores show a significant 
education effect: Head Start pupils (n the Foljow 
Through program engaged In spontaneous verbal be- 
havior more frequently than Head Start or non-Head 
Start pupils in neighborhood school programs. Whereas 
Head Start pupils attending Follow Through averaged 
more thin nine comments during the course of the three 
Sticker Game tasks, the pupils in regular school pro- 
grams averaged less than three comments. This finding 
suggests that the chitdren attending Follow Through are 
more, comfortable and confident expressing themselves 
verbally^a behavioral difference which is consistent witfi 
the finding that they were rh^king unusual increments in 
their knowledge of wprd concepts. Our data showed that 
Head Start pupils in the Follow Through program ver- 
balized as freely as their classmates who were from h]gh 
income families. . 

We measured exploratory or "change-seeking" 
behavior with the Howard Maze task (Howard, 1961). 
On this measure, the Head Start pupils In Follow 
Through displayed significantly greater exploratory 
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tendencies: than the Head Start pupils who were in 
regular school programs. 

We did not uncover significant differences between 
Head Start or school groups on a measure of F>ersistence. 

Two measures were employed to study creativity. A 
measure of creative thinking in verbal activities was 
adapted from the "Just Suppose" task 'devised by 
Torrance (1966); and Torrance's "Circles" task was used 
to assess creativity in a non-verbal activity. On the latter, 
no clear<ut differences were uncovered which could be 
associated with educational experiences. On the verbal 
task, however, Head Start ^^raduates in both Follow 
Through and neighborhood schools demonstrated signif- 
icantly greater* creativity than non>Head Start pupils in 
neighborhood schools. On both of the Torrance tasks 
the Head Start graduates in the Follow through program 
gave significantly longer responses than did^ the Head 
Start pupils in neighborhood schools. 

In sum, nearly two years after starting school, Head 
Start graduates were more verbally creative and relied on 
their own resources more than their classmates who had 
not attended Head Start. Those Head Start graduates 
who had had two additional years of enriched education 
in the Follow Throu^ program were found to verbalize 
more frequently and more fully, to give lengthier 
responses, and tp be more exploratory, thah children 
who were attending regular school programs, Thes^ 
behavioral differences suggest that the children who had 
had the greatest educational advantages were more 
comfortable communicating with others and.working on 
unfamiliar tasks than the children who had not had such 
advantages. 

DISCUSSION - 

^ The evidence from several long-term investigations 
carried out over the past six years in New Haven has 
been brought together in this report to assess the impact 
of Head Start intervention on the progress of inner^city 
children In school. 

The results of alt our investigations indicate that inner 
city children are better prepared to start school if they 
have had Head Start experience. In each study, Head 
Start graduates performed significantly better on Intel- 
ligence tests, and they were socially arid emotionally 
more m^tiiVe at the' beginning of kindergarten than 
children whp did not have Head Start experience. The 
most recent evidence also suggests that basic conceptual 
knowledge and perceptual-motor skills were improved in 
Head Start classes. 



The progressive performance of children during the 
two years following Head Start was studied in different 
^hool situations to try to assess the consequences of 
this initial developmental advantage urjder ; vajrylng 
educational conditions. Where children attended inner 
city kindergartens without special programs or resourccji * 
available, the evidence consistently indicates that Head 
Start graduates remained at a higher level of intellectual 
functionjiig, demonstrated greater maturity and sel^ 
confidence, and seemed to benefit nio re from the learn- 
ing Opportunities provided for them in these schools, 
than did children who had not attended Head Start. The 
higher percent^e of Head Start graduates who were 
promoted to first grade underlines these positive findings 
in the test results.' 

The kindergarten findings in a recent longitudinal 
study suggest that the impact of early educational inter- 
vention is particularly important to black children, who 
make up the inner city majority. Among the black 
children in this study, the more optimal school situation 
at a Follow Through center led both the Head Start 
graduates and their few non-Head Start classmates to 
make greater learning gains during kindeVgarten than the 
Head Start and non-Head Start children attending inner, 
city school kindergartens. But, it vyas only those children 
who had not had the benefit of any educational inter- 
vention-reither in Head Start before school entrance or 
in Follow Through after school entrance-who did. not 
have the necessary Skills at the end of kindergarten to 
begin a first grade program. These children were not 
only farther behind in their cognitive development at 
school entrance, but they learned less during kinder- 
garten. This was also th^ case for boys in another 
follow -up study, most of whom Were black, w[io had not 
had Head Start experience before entering inner city 
schools. 

4n the unusual <chod situation at the Follow 
Through center, the small number of non-Head Start 
children who were Included caught up to their Head 
Start classmates by the end of the first year. This did not- 
occur in any of the more typical school situattons. 
Whether this would have occurred in the Follow 
Through program if the majority of children had not had 
Head Start experience is, of course, a question which 
cafinot be answered. In any case, we may infer from 
these results that one of the importaht corisequencefoiF 
Head Start preparation is that it enables many Inner city 
children to take greater advantage of the learning oppor* 
tunities which are typically provided in their neighbor* 
hood schools. 



the results of the two studies which followed 
children on through their second year of school showed 
that Head Start graduates stili tend to peilorm better 
than non-Head Start graduates the second year. Xbe re- 
sults of the first fojlow up study suggested that tf^^con- 
secjuences of Head Start preparation may be greater for 
boys than for girls, since by the end of first grade, girls 
without this preschool experience had c^aught up to 
Head Start girls in every area tested; whereas boys with- 
out this preschool experience showed no indications of 
catching up to Head St^n boys in at feast two tmponant 
areas; intellectual development and reading achieve- 
frtents. ' • 

\ Of timely interest is the evidence from the recent 
Follow Through study that the development oY Head 
Start graduates begins to vary according to the type of 
school program which they have after leaving Head \ 
J^tart. The Head Start graduates in the enriched school 
program of the Follow Through center continued to 
^show irrlprovement in their verbal IQ lev§{,.but neither 
Head Start graduates nor non-Head ^tart; pupils in 
regular school programs made further IQ gains after leav- 
ing kindergarten. 

The Head Start graduates who were attending the 
Follow ^Through program also performed differently 
from other Head Start graduates at the end of first grade 
in, ways which suggested that they were more com- 
fortable communicating with others and working on new 
materials and problems than those who had not had thi^ 
type of schooling. In general, though, first graders who 
had had Head Start experience were more creative and 
relied on their own resources more than non-Head Start 
first graders. Thus the greater initiative and indepen-^ 
dence displayed by Head Start gradi^ates in their 
kindergarten classes seemed to be continuing, regardless 
of the type of school program they were in. 

The findings of this study imply that school program 
is the most important factor influencipg children's 
progress in academic subjects- that are not formally 
introduced until the primary grades. No Head Start 
effects were uncovered in the analyses of achievement ^ 
test performance at the end of first grade, but the 
children In the Follow Through program seemed to be 
making greater progress in mastering reading skills than 
the children in regular school programs. 

The findings of thes^ three studies thus provide quite 
conclusive evidence that Head Start has an impact or> 
children's development which is beneficial to them in 
school. The results show that ttifexe)^periences which 
Head Start provide are particularly im^tant for black 



children and that the consequences of the Head Start 
preparation may be greater for boys than for girts. As 
would be expected, the children's development comes to 
depend Qfi the type of education experiences which they 
have after leaving Head Stirt. The Follow Through re- 
sults indicate that Head Start graduates progress more 
optimally in school progrartis which are best geared to 
meet children's needs for Intellectual challenge and inter- 
personal support. The fact that Head Start graduates fn 
one of the Follow Through classrooms had advanced to 
grade level In reading and arithmetic and age level (n 
verbal intellectual development by the end of first grade 
illustrates the success Nvhich.c^ be realized through 
educational efforts mounted on behalf of inner city chil- 
dren. 
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V CHAPTER! 
IMPACT OF eVrlV EDUCATION ON 

disadvantaged children 

E. Kuno Beller ' 



<» ' INTRODUCTION 

The last decade has witnessed an increased concern 
with extending education downward to younger chilctrwi 
so as to counteract the inpmense waste of human 
potential which has resulted from leaving the mental, 
social, and emotional development of young children 
exposed to uncontrolled forces which all too often- 
deform and destroy potential talent and future man- 
power, the rights of children to an opportunity for 
educational experiences which wilt enable them t6 
develop whatever talents they mi^ht have so as to 
function morj> adequately t^nd productively in their 
adult life are not taken for granted in our adult<entefed 
society. Apparently, these rights and validity of claims 
for their po'tential benefit of exposure to educational 
experijnces early in life have to be demonstrated time 
and a^ain in order to turn the observations and insights 
of john Locke, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Monlessori/and john Dewey into a viable institution in 
our v)ciely. 

The present study was undertaken to investigate the 
Interplay of motivation, socio-ejT)otlon/l interactions 
'between the child and his educators in the impact of 
early educational intervention on the later development 
of* disadvantaged children. The * study attempted to 
concentrate on obtaining a broad spectrum of the child's 
functioning and changes in the child's functioning over 
time. The focus was equally on immediate %nd lon_g- 



range effects of early educational interventkJn. By 
attempting to encompass a wide range of the child's 
fuhctloning and a broad temporal span it was hoped that 
we might avofdi-endfng up with fragm<^ted findings 
which often constitute answers in search of questions 
rather than answers to qyestlons. 

SAMPLING 

The childreh in this study were drawn from four 
public schools located in an urban slum area of North 
Philadelphia. Negroes constitute,seventv-one percent of 
the population in the target area. Ooojpationally, the 
target area, was characterized by unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor with a small proportion of^people In the 
clerical labor group. There was a hard core of Neg^o 
residents without any real work histories and a low le\^l 
of employability. The employment problem was further 
intensified by automation and out-mlgratlon of Industry 
curtailing the number of unskilled and semt-skillcd jobs 
available. The median income was $3,383. Twenty-seven 
percem of the housing^ Was classiffed as "deteriorated'* 
or "dilapidated*^ in comparison to thirteen percent in 
the rest of the city. , - 

Each of the four schools opened a nursery program 
for fifteen four-year-old children. Applicants were re- 
crOited through notes to parents of all pupils attending 
each of the four schools which announced the openlrig 
of sucji a progranj. The criteria used to identify 
"eligible*' children were: age three years and seven 



months 'to four years and six monthsj children without 
serious physical or mental handicaps; dependency of 
family on public services; mothers working; and broken 
honies. From the applicai^ts from each of the four 



classrooms, fifteen children were selected randomly for 
enrollment., Ninety percent of the children were black 
^and all came from lower class deprived families (sec' 



> TABLE 1 

AVERAGE AGES (IN MONTHS), STANDARD DtVIAf IONS (SD) OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS ENTERING SCHOOL AT NURSERY, KINDERGARTEN, AND FIRST GRADE 



CHILDREN 



TIME OF ENTRANCE 







Nursery 






Kindergarten 




First Grade 




N 


X 


SD 


N 




SD 


N 


> X ,SD 


. Boys 


. 32 


■ 56.2 , 


4.1 


29 


70.9 


2.0 


27 


82.8 3.9 


Girls 


26 


56.1 


3.1 


24 


70.9 


3.0 


'30 


84.2 5.6 


Total 


58 


56.2 


3.7 


53 


70.4 


2.5 


57 


83.6 4.9 



Fifty-Six of the original children graduated to kinder- 
garten in the same four public schools in which they had 
attended nursery school. Group jj consisted of fifty- 
three five-year-olds who entered the same kindergarten 
classes as the children of Group I, however, without 
prior nursery experience. These children were selected 
from a larger group to approximate age, sex distribution, 
and ethnic background of the children in Group I. The 
majority of chi!<Jren in Group I ancj[fi graduated from 
kindergarten to first grade classrooms i it the four same 
schools in which the originaf program started. All chil- 
dren from Group I and II were assigned to first grade 
classrooms in each of the four schools in such a way that 
an equal proportion of children from Groups I and II 
would have the same teachers. This was done to reduce 
differential effect of the educational .experiences due to 
differences between classrooms an(| teachers. From the 
first grade classrooms in which finy-eight children of 
GroupJ anilLwere ,enrolled,-a third group of children 
was selected who had no prior preschool experience. 
Again these children were selected to be comparable^to 
the age, sex distrjl}ution, and ethnic background of chil- 
dren In Groups I and II: All three groups of children 
were again kept together within the same classrooms and 
with the same teachers during the secood grade. After 
that time, however, so many children had transferred to 
different schools in the city that it did hot seem practi- 



cal to'* continue the battle of keeping the few remaining 
children in the four original schools in the same chiss- 
room^ However, all children were followed up Individ- 

' ually each year to the end of the fourth grade although 
the total saniple had spread to eighty different schools in 
the city of Philadelphia. One hundred and fifty children 

^br approximately ninety percent of tt)e original one 
hundred sixty-eight children y/erp still reached by the 
end of the fourth grade. Evidently, a major effort of the 
present study went into tracing and reaching the'^hil- 
dren so as to avoid attrition and distortion of results. 



The Preschool Progr^am i . 

Each classroom had one head teacher, and- orie 
assistant teacher, the heacf teacher was a fully accredited 
teacher selected frowthe staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools who had had previous early chUdbood'teachlng 
experience. * 

The assistant teacher, in every case, was a Libferal Arts 
graduate with no teaching experience. The selection of 
the assistant teacher as a? nor\^rained teacher was a 
deliberate one. The intention was t(7 encourage persons 
with teaching potential to enter the teaching field where 
the challenge was apparent. 



The classes operated four days a week. On the fitth** 
day> the teachers were engaged in a continuation of their 
In-service training program, making hpme visits, working 
"tldscly with parents,^ Home»$chool Coordinators, the 
Social Wofjcer, and the school personnel. Where neces- 
,i5i^'y..and desirable, Ihey^were in contact with appropriate 
community agencies, although the main responsibility 
for this wofkfested with the social service team. 

^An in-service training program was carried out with 
the primary objectives to continue the re-educatioji^ of 
teachers to worS; in preschool programs in disadvantaged 
communities and to begin developing some curriculum 
guidelines based on the experiences and experimentation 
in the nursery Schools during the past and current years. 

Specific objectives were (a) to emphasize. the impera- 
tive need for the school to help offset or compensate for 
the deprivation in the lives of disadvantaged children; (b) 
to help teachers understand (I) basic nursery school 
procedure and programming; j2) the special needs of the 
disadvantaged child and the deficits in foundation 
learning and skills that handicap him when he enters the 
middle-class academic envirorfment of the school; and 
' (3) the strengths and positive elements in the child and 
his family which can be utilized in the school setting; (c) 
to help teachers develop the ability to identify deficits in 
the total group and in individual children and provide 
compensatory learning experiences in the preschool 
program; (d) to experiment v/ith, i)nd evaluate, specific 
techniques and curriculum materials for helping the 
disadvantaged child develop the underlying abilities, 
skills, and understanding necessary to meet successfully 
the demands of th^ classroom; and (e) to help teachers 
recognize; the need to reach out to work with the parents 
of the children. ' 

The total teaching suff met with the Project Director 
one afternoon a week for a two-hour seminar. During 
the year, the .direction of the curriculum guide changed 
several times as a result of on-going evaluations of the 
results. The purpose was to develop guideline's that will 
be helpful to similar programs but to avoid the "cook- 
book*' type of approach. 

The Project Director visited each school as often 
possible to observe Ind confer with teachers concerning 
. Iheir program and their overall performance. 

All assistant teachers were required to enroll in a 
course in child developnient or nursery school curric- 
ulum as part of their In-service education. 

The teaching staff sought to establish and maintain a 
close relationship with parents through home visiting, 
''parent conferences, small group get-togethers, and invit-. 



ing parents to observe and participate in^tn^ group. 
Much of the work with the parents. \)as informal. 
Expectations of cooperation* frpm parents .varle<} ds- 
: - pending on Jheir interests, confidence, and underUa^^^^^ 
ingof the school's goals. 

Teachers often jgnl short notes home telling about 
something of'interest to the parent: th# child's adjust- 
ment, the program, or some bit of Information tha| was 
"good news" and served to keep tVe home and school in 
a positive relationship/ A small booklet containing 
information of help in planning for their children over, 
the summer was given to the parents at the end of the 
year. It also listed the various services that were available 
to the families-welfare and recreatidnal. 

The interest of the parents in the program was 
evidenced by parents' appointments for conferences, 
^ health examinations ff^f their children, or with the Social 
' Worker. Several parents participated in.the program as an . 
aide to the teach. r in the group or on, trips. Parents were 
anxious to discuss their children and the nursery school 
with the teachers. Parents took responsibility for follow- 
ing suggestions made by teachers and/or the social 
service staff for helping children at home or functioning 
more effectively as a family. .Many parents referred 
neighbors to |h^ nursery to enroll thetr children. 

A social Worker and four home-school coordinators 
were employed to offer social services to the parents and 
children. 

The duties of the Social Worker Included offering 
' casework services to families with special problems; 
helping them use.community resources; interpreting the 
goats of the educationajp^nd social service aspect^ of the 
Nursery School Prograrti to the community. 

The Home-School Coordinators/ were people who 
lived\n the neighborhood of the school. The selection of 
nei^KKhood people was based on iKe assumptions that: 
(1) the parents would respond better to sonftoTie from 
their own neighborhood and (2) they would know and 
understand the people and the problems better than an 
outsider. One Home-School Coordinator was a graduate 
' student in guidance and counseling. This was an explora- 
tion of the effectiveness of using students in such areas. 

The Home-School Coordinators' maJorTunctton was 
to help establish a close retatk>nsh(p between the nursery 
school and the^familles through home visiting , and 
hdping families with housekeeping and management 
problems. 

A health program was irfstituted to secure physical 
examinations, immunizations and treatment. Dtiring the 
school year^ It was noted HhfiX several children had eye 



prob!e(ns and each was handled on an Individual ^asls. 
During th^ school year, the Social Worker had direct 
cogtact^ith several social agencies regarding servlc^o 
parents. 

V The-^ program was a traditional one wtilch was 
concerrfed more with the child's curiosity for discovery, 
and' with the child's creativity stressing the wdfm^ 
niftturant, personalized handling of the child by his 
te^Qhers. An emphasis was placed on developing a 
program geared |o each child*s readiness rather than 
premature introduction of concept and practices In skills 
which might have a negative influence on^the child*s 
interest, cooperation and attitudes. The program at- 
aerppted to establish a prope.r balance of setWnij;iat|d 
arfd structured activities. The structured part of ffie 
program was designed to extend the child's knowted^e 
of the world and" help him develop the kinds of 
perceptual discriminations and foundation skills that 
would facilitate his readiness to benefit from educational 
programs when hfi enters formal schooling. The content 
of the program concentrated on training in language 
facifity,,auditory and visual discrimination, listening and 
.paying aTtehtion, conceptualization, .information about 
the environmentv motor coordination end control, and 
self-esteem. W • . /' 

\j\ all, the program waj child<entered in the sense 
that an adult provided the child with opportunities to 
choose fpm a variety of learning resources, and learning 
wasshaped around the child's needs and preferences. The 
adult accepted and appreciated divergent reactions of 
the child a,nd permitted the chilc^ Ip arrange his own 
individualistic sequences rather than urging the child to 
follow prescribed ways. , 

In addition lo the intensive planning and in-service 
training, the program* was characterized by a great deal 
of dedication an^l enthusiasm on Xhe par/ of the teaching 
?taff-as well as the four principals of* the schools in 
' which the program v/as carried out. • 

The kindergarten program wj^s a cohventionaJ educa- 
tional program. Although. the educational phHosophy of 
the supervising suff wft exactly the same as prevailed in 
the pre-kindergarten program, the ratio of one teacher to. 
thirty children and the sharply reduced supervision and 
opportunity for daily planning made It extremely 
difficult to implement a child-centered program. ^ 

GENERAL METh6dOLOGY 
Measurement , 

A major objective of this study was to employ 
multiple criteria in the assessment of the impact of early 
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educational Intervention on the Intettectual and socio** 
erhotional development. Three^dtffcfrent types of mea$- 
urel were enjployed to assess developmefi^in the aria of 
~ intelt^tual functioning^ sUndardized intefllgervce tests; 
measures of academfc achievement, and a measure of 
^ cognitive style. , : ^ , , ' 

Standardized T^sts of Intellectual Functioning 

^ The Staiifbrd-Binet Intelllgeftce Test (terman/ L. M. 
. and Merrill^ M.A., 1960) and the*Goodenough Dravy-A- 
J Man Test {Goodenpugh, F. L., 1962)/Were administered 
^annually to ejch child from nursijjrj; |o the end of the 
fourth grade. The threfe tests vyer^^lected to bbt^^^ 
broad base of Intellectual functioning for the evaluative 
study of the impact of early educational interventfbn ott ^ 
intellectual development, The Stan/ord Binet Intelll- 
^ gerjce Test is madjjup of a comprehensive battelV>c^ 
items whifh emphasize equally ^ variety of dimensioris 
of. inteflectual'^ functioning, e.g., verbal and nonverbal^ 
comprehension and expression, inductive and deductive- 
reasoning. This test is designed in such a way that it (s 
extremely difficult to er.tract specific dimensions of 
intelle^ual functioning w thout' violating thi'^assumpi 
tions underlyfiigth|ir mc-asuremenl.^Jhus, the strength* 
of this test lies iitsjts comprehensiveness v^hich Is Jar 
accord with its** theoreticaV objective of obtaintrig.V 
measure of "general'^ intelligence. The weakness of this 
test results from the fact that it is not as suitable as n\ore ' 
• specialized tests'^ the diagnosis of special handlc^^^^ 
and for the evaluation of the effectiveness of technlcjuei : 
^Instituted t6 overcome such handicaps. The Goodenough 
^pr^w-A-/^an Test is primarily a performance measure ofr 
inteltigence. A major advantage of thjs test is that it does- 
not require verbal skiUs on the part of the testee and is a 
measure of intelligence it is probably less effected by the 
cultural differences and educational iJackground of.the 
child than, verbal tests of intelligence. Mbreover, the 
Goodenougfi Dr^w-A-Man Test also involves visual motcff 
. coordination witich is particularly important at the 
earlier age levels ';^nd,implications for self-image whkh is, 
particularly important in ' the stu^y of disadvantaged 
^ minority groups.; Past studies have shown that the 
Goodenough Drav<-A-Man Test Is sufficiently correlated 
with the Stanford-pinet Test to demonstrate its validity, 
but the correlatiorls are not so high that tife two tests 
cannot 6e considered to n^easufe. different aspects qf 
intellectual functioning. While. the>DrawA-Mar\ Test 
measures primarily Expressive intelligence the Peabody 
f Piety re Vocabulary jtest measures essentially receptive 
\ intelligence. Allhoy^ this tesJ is lejs'well standardized 
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than the StanfOfd-Binet or Goodenou^ Test, U has the 
. advantages of beii^ very easily administered, it ^ be 
given by non-professional personnel with a minimunt of 
training and it Ms been used widely in evaluative studies 
of educational programs for disadvantaged children. 

Academic Achievement 

; Another .diagnostic method of intdlectuai function- 
ir^ was b^d on acidemic achievement in the class/bom 
from the first through the fourth grad^. Qassroom 
marks were obtained anhually for each ch8d from the 
I''}- files of jschdol records. It has often been pointed out 
that teacher grades suffer from the fact tha they are not 

- ^standardized and tf)at they ar < greatly influenced by 
suSjectlve impressions andTothtr factors irrelevant for an 
0^^ of the child's academic ach^veriienit. 
^4everthejes5, the present writer considered disroom 

..^ grades important and valuable information. First, a 

cUssroom grade constitutes tangible evidence to the ' 
V child ai>d his parcunts of his academic achievement and 
-therefore, functions both as a criterion as. ^weH-as 
motivator for his subsequent efforts in schools SeCQOdly, 
the fact that children transfened ^to as many as eljjhty ^ 
differeht scho9ls in which teachers had no knowledge of 
the timie the child entered school made the infonmatk>n i 
on classroom performance an unbiased, conservative, and 
therefore |k>tent1aily valuable nKasure in our study. 

Cognitive Style \ ' 

' A (hird and final measure of intdtectua! functk>nlng 
was b^s<^ on Kag^n's test for Matching Famitar^Figures 
designed io assess reflective and impulsive cognitive 
styles (Kagah, J., 196S). This test was administered 
during tt»c fourth grade to eighly-fivc percent of the 
original sample of our children. 

Measures of Socio-Emotional Functioning 

As in the case of intenectuai furKtionlng, we at- 
tempted to obtain a wide range of n)6tivatk>nal and 
socio-emotiona] measures in order to assess the impact 
af early educatiopaJ inter#entk>n in this area. Some of 
^ these measures were based on the chHd's fuhctbnlng in 

- the 'test 'situation, some dealt with the child^s reaction to 
> other people in the educational si|uatk>n, others dealt 

with the child's attftudes and enK>tk>nal reacfiohs to 
. academic pursuit ar)d hii own perceived level of success 
• , and failure in this area. Some of the measures were 
obtained during the first year after> the chiM entered , 
schoQ^, others from four ^o six years later when the child 
had accumulated a good deal of experience in the 
educational situatk>n. In spite of the wkte range of 




content; method, and time of dau collection/ our 
measures of the child's motivational and socio-emotfc>nal 
functioning were all rneaningfully rdated to each other 
because they all shared a common reference polntj 
namdy the child's reactfon to the educational process 
and to his perceived role in the dassroom as a pupil, a 
peer, and an individual in his own right. 

Ihe child's reactk>n to his social and physical 
envfrohrnent within %e classroom was assessed through^ 
systematic ratings of the child's (fependency orfadults, 
his ag^-essbn against others, his autonomous achieve- ' 
ment motivatk>n, in his interaction Wflh his physical 
environment;.^ his conflict in turning to others for 
hfelp, support, and^ alfectbn. ^ These igeasures were 
obtained thrpuith repea bv two 

in<^>end observers Inlfe' nurs^, "kijldergaWen, -and 
first ^-ade. Each ^measure ihwived raif^ op/ a seven 
point scale. The measures of dc^ndShcy^on adults 
invotyed ratings on the fre^ency and intensity of the 
child's request^ for hdp, recognition, proximity, and 
contact, with his teachers or otheir adults in the flass- 
room. A\hifd's aggression was 'measured In terms of the 
fre<}uency with which he ekh\b\ied threats, derogation, 
physical attack against people apd (destruction of maiteri* 
ats in the cl^sroom. Auton<^mous achievement striving 
was noeasured in terms of the frequency with which a 
chlil initiated acti>rities, tried to overcome obstades, 
tried to .complete activities by himself and derived^ 
satisfaction from work in terms of manifest tension 
reduction following hls achievement effort. The m^- 
ures of dependency conflict or mistrust consisted of f^r 
specific scales: lnhibitk>n, indirectrtess, inconsistency 
within time as wdlVas^ertime in the expression of 
requests for hdp, attention, aAd affection from adults. 
Details^ reports of the«constructk)n and validatio'n of 
these measures have been reported elsewhere tsee Bdler, 
1959, 1961, and 1972); / . 

The child's attitude toward learning and> toward 
school as v^'l as h'^ success in hisacademk: effort and In 
rdating to his peers were assessed through^atings by his 
teachers durir^ the first and second grade. The child's 
niv>tivatk>M and emotion^ reactk>ns to ihdividua] test: 
ir^ carried out By the res^rch Jttdm each year were" 
assessed thr9ugh a series pf seven point scales construc- 
ted by the present v^(iter for this* purpose. IM scales 
covered the following dimensions: cooperative to resis- 
tant, invohred to unin^lved, low to high persistence, 
rigid to flexIMe, and rda^^ced to tense. These scales were 
applied by the examiner foUowfng each individual test- 
ing period from nursery through the third grade. Only 



data collected during testing from first to third grade 
were analyzed. 

The additional measures in the soclo-irnotional realm 
dealt with the maturity of the child's moral judgment 
, and die child*s self<oncept» Bpth of these <neasures were 
o^tafped St Hhe ^nd of the fourth grade on eighty*five" 
pe/cent of the otiginal saijiple. The measures of moral * 
■ judgment consisted ^of eighteen stories adapted from 
-1^aget*s assessmeAt procedure for moral realism (Seltzer, 
A. R. and Beiler., E. K., 1969). The measure of the child's 
self-concept was based on the Piers-Halrris Test (Piers, 
E. y. and Harris/ D. 8.» 1964), a seiradministered 
e/ghty Item questionnaire. ^ ^ 

Evaluation 

The outcome of the overall analysis in which children 
enterthg school at different times were compared on the 

.three standardized intelligence tests are pi'^sented in 
Table 2 and Figures 1-3. One major finding* was that our 
three groups did not differ from each other on their 

Jnteltectua! functioning when they enterAi school at 
folir> five, and six years of age. For both the Stanford- 
Binet and the Draw-A-Mat» tests on which comparisons * 
wtre possible and tested by one way analysis of variance, 
the differences between the three groups were not only ^ 
statistically insignificant, but also below three points and 
Within the standard error pf measqrementj This finding 
has two important implications. First, it demonstrates 
that our three groups of children werejiot biased with 
regard to their initialOevel of intellectual performance 
when they entered school. This is particularly important 
since these groups were not assigned randomly at the 
outset of the study. Secondly, it can be seen that the 
absolute fevel of the child's intellectual' functioning 

'When he starts school varies as a function of which 
intelligence tests one On the Draw A Man Test, 
these children function initially only slightly below the 
average for the standardization group, that is, between 
average IQ scores of ninety-seven and ninety-eight. On 
the Stanford-Binet, the average IQ stores of the children 
from the three groups ranged from niipety to nrnety»two, 
that is, at the lower end of the formal grange when' 
compared to the standardization group'. Onihe Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, the initial level of intetieclual 
functi^ing was^considerably more 4^presse4 than on 
the otheV two tests since it ranged from the average tQ 
scores of eighty-one to eighty-two for the kindergarten 
and firs,t grade groups when they entered school. Thus, 
depending on the type of test used for generalization 



one miijht say that the fnftiaf level of inte(lecioai 
functioning of these children ranged from slightly below 
average to considerably below average. The impllcatloh*' 
of this finding clearly is that any generalization concern- 
ing the intellectual functioning of disadvantaged chitdrer)^ 
must be qualified depending' oi9 the* tejt /used"** to 
determine such a level. In oiir pariic^ulaf case, the two 
tests yielding the largest differences are the Oraw-A-Man 
test which is based purely on performance and yiefds a 
high score compared to the^ Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test which is a verbal comprehension test involving.no 
expressive performance items and yielding the mo^st 
depressed score. The Stanford Binet test, which is based 
on a comprehensive battery of both verbal and perfor- 
mance iterps yields an intermediate level of functioning 
whkh falls approximately betweert the two extrertie 
levels yielded by the other two tests. 

A second major finding which can be seen from the 
data presented In Tabfe 2and Figures 1 and 3 deals with 
differences in the initial exposure of a child to formal 
education. It can be seen from inspection of Table 2 and 
Figure 1 that although there was no differeVKe between 
a child^s absolute level of intellectual functioning when 
he entered school, the initial exposure resulted in a 
much larger Increase in the level of his intellectual 
functioning when the child entered school earlier rather 
than !^ter. The increase was over six points (92.1 to 
98.6) from nursery to kindergarten, dropping to an 
l^ncrease of over three points (92.2 to 94.4) for the 
children entering Jf^indergarten to their performance in 
the first grade, and turning to a decreasTln the children 
who entered school at first grade (from 89.9 to 88>6K 
These change's were found to differ significantly from 
one another when tested by an analysis of variance for 
repeated measures (F - 10.98, df = 2/1 59. p < .01 ). The 
conclusion from these findings is that the boost in tUe 
level of intellectual functioning resulting from a childV 
initial exposure to formal cdui^atiort is greater the earlier 
the child starts school. " . , 

When we consider next the prolonged impact of 
educational intervention from the time flil' child entered 
school Until the end of the fourth grade, it becomes 
evident that this will vary markedly as a function o/ the 
test employ^ or the dimension of intellectual func- 
tioning measured. On the Stanford-Binet test, it is - 
evident from inspection' of Table 2 ^nd Figure 1 that 
after the initial boost, th& level of intellectual function- 
ing rerhains remarkably stable .from year to year. 
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Figure l.-Average Stanford-Binet IQ Scores across grades of groups eittering school at Nursery {N), 
Kindergarten (K) and First Grade ID , 
(Sizes groups ranged from N-46 to N 58) 



Similarly, the difference between the three groups 
remains stable with the riursery children maintaining 
their advantage ind the first grade children performing 
consistently lower than the children who entered school 
before first grade. The difference between the three 
groups from first to fou)rth grade was statistically 
significant when tested by Ian analysis of variance for 
repeated measures (F = 6.71, df = 2/429, p<. 01). It 
should be emphasized at this point that testing of all 
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children was blind and the team of testors changed from' 
year to year. The remarkable sUbility of the test and Its 
sensitivity to early educational intervention must also be 
emphasized. Although all children started school with 
the same depressed average intellectual level of funcl'on- 
ing those children who experienced the earliest educa- 
tional -intervention reached an approximately averajse 
level of intelligence on this widely used and well 
standardized test of intelleciual fi/nctioning. 





An analysis of variance carried out on Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary fQ scores of children from the first 
to fourth grade yielded similar results as those obtained 
from analysis of Standord-Binet IC? scores. Again^ we 
find that after the initial rise from kinderg^irten to first 
grade, the children settled down to a fairly stable level of 
Intellectual functioning from first to fourth grade, 
^though the differences between the three groups were 
less marked than those on the Stanford Binet/ the 
differences were in the same direction and statistically 
significant when tested by an analysis of variance for 
^^epeated measures (F = 3.40, df 2/414, p. < ,05). It is 
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important to point out at this point that the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test which was more economfcal In 
terms of time for administration as well as in the.amount 
of training necessary for an examiner to administer the 
test yielded essentially similar findings as those based on 
the Standord-Binet and correlated between .60 and JO 
with Stanford-Binet IQ scores, l^owevcr, as will be seen 
later in this chapter, the Stanford-Bfnct test yfefded 
much more stable findings, wis more sensitive to jhe 
impact of early educational !nterventk>n and apparently 
less affected by cultural factors than the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. 




When we turn to the findings obtained from the 
f Goodenougfi Draw-A-Man test, it can be seen from 
j inspection of Table 2 and Figure 3 that the outcome 
differed from the findings obtained on the first two 
tests. AlthougH the three entrance groups differed by the 
first grade on the Stanford Binet and Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test scores (in the order of belter perfor- 
mance the earlier the educational intervention started), 
the three groups did not differ in the first grade on the 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man IQ feores. In contrast to the 
stability of performance over time on the Stanford-Binet 
and Peabody Picture Vocabulary, we find a steady' 
overall decline in Goodenough IQ scores from first to 
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fourth grade. This overall decline was statistically signlfi- 
^ cant when tested by analysis of variance (F - 26,50, df = 
2/426, p < .01). Moreover, as can be seen from Table 2 
and Figure 3 the decline was proportionarto the timing 
of school entry. IQ declined more steeply from first to 
fourth grade the later the child entered school. As can be 
seen from Table 3, the correlation between grade arxJ IQ 
became increasingly more negative the later the child 
entered school. Thus, the correlation, of the^d^J|ne of 
IQ with increasing age was small and insignificant for the 
children entering school at nursery, larger and significant 
(p<,05) for the children entering school a\;kindergarten, 
anjj largest and most significant (p <.01) for the children 



whotegtere^l scApol at first^gcade. .Finally/ when the 
declines irf the three groups were compared, the differ- 
ence between d^lines In Group I and Group 111 were 
found to be statistically significant (t = 1.93), {df=419, 
p.<.05). Insofar as the drawing of a person can be taken 
as a reflection of a child^s perception of people and of 
his selMmage, these findings would suggest that a later 
start in school and continued negative educational 
experiences in a child's life will result in a decline of his 
performance on this particular eask. Such a conclusion 
setms to be supported by the fact that this decline is 
differential and largest in the group of children who start 
school latest and continually perform more poorly on 
intellectual tasks than the other iwq groups. 

/ ■ - 
/ TABLE 3 

DECLINE IN DAM iQ OVERiGRADES 1 THRQUGH 

4 IN THREE GROUPS OF CUlLDREN (GROUP I « 
. ENTERING NURSERY, GROUP II = ENTERING 



KINDERGARTEN, GROUP IH « ENTERING * 
FIRST GRADE) 



Entering 








Group 






P 


1 


203 


-.12 


NS 


II . 


195 


-.17 


<.05 


Ill 


218 


-.30 


<.0» 



k/N is the number of IQ scores in a group, pooled 
across first through fourth grade testing. 



b. r is the correlation between grade level (first 
through fourth) and 10. 



It is clear from the foregoing that the employment of 
multiple criteria is extremely valuable in the evaluation 
of immediately prolonged effects of early educational 
interventionj especially in disadvantaged children.- The 
use of single criteria may easily lead to erroreous or 
inadequate conclusions with regard to the absolute level 
of intellectual functioning of disadvantaged children. 
The use of sfngje criteria may also lead to inconsistent 
findings with reprd to prplonged effect of early 
educational Intervention over time. In the present study, 
we have seen that the Stanford-Binet Test was particu- 
larly sensitive to initial beneficial effects of educational 
intervention in the nursery and in the kindergarten. In 
sf^rp cor)tra$t, the Goodenough Draw A Man test re- 



.veiled aaequ?Ily marked :but a considerably delayed 
- effect of earfy educational Intervention. ' V ' * 
Finally, the findings presented so far for the Stanford- 
, Binet and Peabolcly Picture Vocabulary Tests are in 
general a^eement with findings reported by two other 
major intervention studies {Gray, S,, and Kfaus, f?. A., 
1970, and Weikart, D., 1971). As discussed elsewhere 
(Seller, t972), all three studies show an initial positive 
effect due to early educational intervention. The initial 
rjse is more dramatic but less* sustained over tim;e in the 
other two studies when compared to our own findings. 
This difference is understandable In the light of a lower 
initial level of intellectual functioning of children in the 
other two studies, as well as differences in the salience of 
early intervention, e.g., a summer program In Ofay's 
study, and rural setting of the other studies versus a large 
metropolitan environment as the setting for the present 
study. However, considering the basic objectives of all 
three studies, the simitiritles are more fmpressive than 
the differences. 

Academic Achievement 

Before We turn to findings in this area, it should be 
reiterated that children were distributee! over as many as 
eighty different classrooms by the fourth grade. 

The report of our analysis of academic achievement 
will be limited to five major subjects: arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, science, and social studies. Marks were 
available for arithmetic and reading from the first to^the 
fourth grade and for spelling, science^ and social studies 
from the second to the fourth grade. Findings were 
analyzed separately for boys and for girls since consis-. 
tent differences occurred between the two groups In 
comparisons between children who entered school ear- 
tier and later. The findings for the girls are presented in 
Table 4. As can be seen from fnspectioti of Table 4, the 
findings^are all in the predfcted direction for each of the 
five subjects from grade one through grade four. An 
analysis of variance for repeated measures yielded 
significant differences between the three groups through- 
out all grades (p < .OS] or p < .01 ) for reading, spelling, 
, science, and social studies, while the difference ap- 
proached signfficance (p<.10) for arithmetic. It Is also 
evident from inspection of the data that although the 
' differences between the three groups of girls decreased 
by the fourth grade, the order remained consistently In 
the predicted jdirection, that is, with' girls who had 
entered school earlier ahead of girls who entered school 
later. , v % 



- TA&LE4 ' V / ' 

. AVERAGE MARKS FOR JHREE GJIOUPS OF GIRLS 
(GROUP I » ENTERING NURSERY, GROUP II - ENTEJIING 
KINDERGARTEN, GROUP III - ENTERING FIRST-O^ADEl ' 
IN ARITHEMETIC, READING, SPELLING, SCIENCE, AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES FROM FIRST TO FOURTH GRADE 



• ■ 

Time of Entrance 
. GroMps 


N 


lit 


' Grades . 
2nd 3rd 


4th 


Average 








Arithmetic . 






1 
1 

M 
ill 

III 


(19) 
(17) 
(18) 


54.96 
53.12 
47,72 


53.62 
51.20 
48.99 


55.13 
51.29 
48.21 


50.87 
50.45 
47.93 


,53.64 
51.52 
47.93 










Readrng 






1 
1 

II 

III 
1 1 1 


(19) 
(17> 
( i8) 


55.86 
53,49 
48.98 


55.13 
51.02 
44.75 


54.82 
52.14 , 
44.23 


51.78 
49.57 
47.44 


54.35 
51.55 
46.35 










Spelling 






1 
1 

II . 

Ill 
III 


(17) 
(16) 
ii/| 




4.12 
3.56 
2.82 


3.94 
3.88 
194 


4.00 
3.88 
3.00 


4.02, 

3.77 

2.92 










Science 






1 
1 

II 
III 


(17) 
(16) 
(19) 




3.66 
3.31 
2.65 


' 3.63 
3.19 
3.24 


3.41 
2.94 
2.94 


3.63 
3.14 
2.94 










Social Studies 






1 

) 

H 
III 


(19) 
(16) 
(17) 




3.76 
3.38 
2.88 


3.35 
3.31 
3.12 


3.59 
3.25 
3.00 


3.57 
3.31 
3.00 



The findings were much less consisfenl for boys 
than for girls. As can be seen from inspection of 
Table 5, the major difference between groups was 
' the superiority In.marks for children who had preschool 
as compared to children who had no preschool. Among 
the preschool boys, the kindergarten group was con- 
sistently ahead. The magnitude as well as order of 
difference varied from year to year much more than 
was the case for girls. The three entrance groups of 
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boys differ significantly (p. <.05) on spelling and 
approached significance (p. <.10) on reading and social 
studies. 

One might conclude from these findings that^ the 
effects of early -educational intervention of disad- 
vantaged girls appears to have been consistent and 
prolonged through the fourth grade. The findings for 
boys, although generally In the predicted direction are 
less marked and less consistent. 



VABLE 6 

AVERAGE MARKS FOR THREE CROUPSOFBOV^ « 
(GROUP I - ENTERING NURSERY, GROUP il - ENTERjNG 
KtNOEflQARTE^, GROUP Ml - ENTERING FIRST GRADE) 
IN ARITHMETIC, READING, SPELLING, SCIENCE, AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES FROM FIRST TO FOURTH GRADE 



Time of Entranc« 


1 




'Gradei 






Groups 


N 


lit 


2nd 3rd 


4th 


Averfege 








Arithmetic 


• 




1 


(211 


54.28 


52.67 51.74 


48.64 


51.83 


• 1 


(17) 


56.49 


55.20 54.43 


48.87 


53.75 ' 


III 


(14) 


46.90 


51.86 48.77 


48.64 


49.04 








Rudirig 






1 


(211 


49.88 


52.78 51.27 


47.43 


50.34 


II 


(171 


54.16 




R1 on 




III 


(14) 


45.04 


49.67 50.43 


46.49 


47.91 








— 












Spelling 






1 


(21) 




3.57 3.48 


3.05 


3.36 


II 


(19) 




4.00 3.78 


3.58 


3.70 . 


III 


(13) 




2.92 2.52 


2.69 


2.71 








Science 






1 


(21) 




3.4!3 . 3.24 


3.14 


3.27 


II 


(19) 




3.74 f 3.58 


3.63 


3.65 


III 


(13) 




3.08 . 3.23 


3.08 


3.13 








Socid Studies 






1 , 


(21) 




3.52 3.24 


3.33 


3.36 


II 


(19) 




3.79 3.58 


3.47 


3.61 


III 


(13) 




3.15 3.00 


.2.77 


2.97 c 



children. After ^'the teachers had selected such groups 
who often contained children who had not been part of 
our study, we examined the groups to find whether 
children frorn our study were included in the two 
extreme groups. These data were collected oh\y duririg 
the first two grades of elementary school and the 
outcome of the analysis is presented in Table 6. It can be 
seen that early educational intervention affected not 
only academic achievement but also the child's attitude^ 



Ntbtivational and Socio-emotional 
Functioning of Children 

. In order to assess the impact of early educational 
intervention on motivation as well as on achievement, 
teachers in eac^h classroom were asked to select two 
extreme groups of three children each who manifested 
best or worst at(|tucles toward study and learning^ most 
positive versus « most negative attitudes toward school, 
and who were most o*- least popular among other 




toward learning apd toward school. In both areas, the 
three groups differed significantly from each other with 
the children who entered school at nursery age belng^ 
most frequently represenled in groups characterized as 
having the best altitudes/toward learnmg and school/ 
and conversely least often represented in groups charac- 



terized by the worst or most negative altitude toward 
learning aqd school. Early educational intervention did 
hoi affect a childis popularity among other children, at ^ 
least as perceived by the teacher. We shall see later that * ' 
IhisVitem bid differentiate between groups on a self-' 
concept test given in the fourth grade. 



y^-ry TABLE 6 

RATINGS OF PUPILSV/vrTITUDES IN FIRST AND SECOND GRADE FOR THREE. 
* "GROUPS OF CHILDREN (GROUP I "ENTERING NURSERY, GROUP II « 
ENTERING KINDERGARTEN, GROUP III = ENTERING FIRST GRADE) 



ATTITUDES 


GROUP 


FREQUENCIES 


CHI 


DF 


P 






(Best) (Worst)' 


Square 










In First Grade 








1. best vs. vvorst 


1 


9 


2 








attitude toward 


It 


4 


5 


9.07 


2 


<.05 


study and 


111 


1 


. 7 








learning 














2. most positive vs. 


1 


6 


2 








most negative 


11 


6 


2 


6.01 


2 


<.05 


attitude toward 


III 


3 


8 








school 












S 


3. . most vs. least 


1 


5 


8 






• 


popular among 


n 


5 


2 


2.70 




N.S. 


other children' 










. # 








In Second Grade ~ 








1. best vs. worst 


1 


17 


4 






< t 


attitude toward 


n 


12 


5 


8.88 


2 


<.05 


study and 


\ III 


8 


13 








learning 














2. most positive vs. 


1 


15 


\ 9 








nfK)st negative 


II 






6.20 


2 


<.05 


attitude toward 


III 


6 


^1 








school 














3. nf>ost vs.least 


1 


12 


9 








popular among 


II 


5 


6 


1.12 


2 


N.S. 


other children 


.ill 


5 


8 
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fn order to get a broader assessment of the child's 
reaction to' the learnfhg situation, we also obtained 
measures of siich reaction in Individual situations in 
which the research t^am carried out Jntellig'ence testing.^ 
The children*s reactions in these situations are presented 
in Table 7. It can be '>een that children with preschool 
experience, thai is Groups I and J I, were consistently 
'nrK>re cooperative, more involved, more persistent in 
their effort, and more relaxeJ in the test situation than 
children who had neither nursery nor kindergarten 



i o : 

" . 'f 

experience. These differences w^re significant for coop , 
eration, involvement, arTd persistence (F « 6.^5*, df * - 
2/114, p<.01; F = 5.33,df = 2/i14, p<.0.1rF ^3.42, Uf * 
= 5/1 V4,*p<.05 in that order). The differences between 
ehtrance groups on relaxed versus tense, although In the 
predicted direction, fell short of significance (F = 2.26, 
df = iZ/l 1 4, p<.1 5). The measure of rigidity and 
flexibility apparently varied ln*^a very complex way 
which does not lend itself to a simple generalization. In 
all; our findings show that earlier or belated educational 



TABLE? 

RATINGS OF REACTIONS TO BEING TESTED ON 
INTELLIGENCF. TESTS IN THRE^ GROUPS OF CHILDREN 
(GROUP I « ENTERING NURSERY, GROUP M - ENURINQ 
KINDERGARTEN, GROUP III » ENTERING FIRST GRADE) 
FROM FIRST THROUGH THIRD GRADE 









Gradei 




Entrance Groups 


N 


^ lit 2n(J 3rd 


Avarage 








^ (7) Cooperative to R«ilttant (1) 


• ■ 


1 




(29) 


5.6 5.6 . 6.2 


5.4 


II 




' 142) 


5.6 5.5 5.6 


5.5 


jii 


> 


(49) 


5.l' "4.4 ' 4.4 


4.6 , 








' (7) Involved to Uninvolved (1) 




1 






■♦./ *I.D 4.0 


4.7 


11 




(42) 


5.1 T 4.5 4.5 


4.7 


III 




(49). 


4.2 3.8 3.9 


"3.9 . 








(7) Persistant to Nonperslstant (1) 




1 




(29) 


3.8 4.2 3.9 


4.0 - 


II 




. (42) 


4.2 4.0 4.4 


4.1 


ill 




(49) 


3.4 3.3 3.5 . 


.3.4 








(7) Risid tb Flexible (1) 








(29). 


4.2 4.0 4.3 


4.2 






(42) 


4.2 3.6 3.7 


3.8 


111 




(49) 


4.2 4.3 4.8 


4.1 








(7) R«ltx«dto T«nM (1) 




, » ■ ■ 




129) 


4.1 4.7 4.0 


4.3 


11 




'(42) 


4.2 4.B 4.2 f 


4.3 


ill 






3.7 3.9 3.8 


3.8 
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intervention affected, significantly, not only academic 

* achievement but also childrenS attitudes toward learning 
and. school manifested in the classroom ahd their 
motivations to achieve and their emotional reactions to' 
individual testing. 

We shall now turn to our findings based on measuTes 
of dependency; aggression, abtonomous achievement 
striving, and dependency conflict which were obtained 
in the classroom situation for children in the nursery, in 
kindergartfh and in the first grade. Although the brief 
discussion which follows is not directly concerned with 

• the Issue^^of the impact of early intervention, it is 
introduced at this point to provide a better understand* 
ing of these motivational variables. 

. The interrelationships between motivational measures 
are presented in Table 8. Two sets of relationships 
presented in this table are of theoretical interest. 
Dependency and autonomous achievement striving were 
conceptualized and measured in such a way that they do 
not represent opposite ends of a bi-polac continuum. 
This means that on these measures a child can be both 
dependent and autonomous (or independent) althou^i 
the balance between these two motivational factors 
within a child may have implications for conflict. As can 
be seen irf Table 8, a modest negative relationship I5 
found^in the nursery children between dependency, and 
autonomy but this relationship disappears completely in 
kindergarten and in first grade. Thus, in the present 
study, it should be kept in mind that dependency 
motivation and autonomous achievement striving or 
independence are not opposite ends of one continuum. 
The next relationship »of theoretical concern is that 



between dependency motivation and dependency con- 
flict. The distinction between dependency motivation 
and'depen'dency conflict is useful in terms of meaiure- 
I ment only jf the two are uncorrelated. A high negative 
correlation between these two measures would mean 
that one would not know whether high dependency 
mptivation means low conflict or whether \iigh depen- 
dency conflict Is actually equivalent to low dependency 
nv^vation. As can.be seen in Table 8 in the present * 
study the two measures are almost entirely unrelated, 
especiilly in kindergarten and first grade. Turning to « 
substantive relationships w^ find that two correlations 
are consistently significant and persist on all age levels. 
Dependency motivation and aggression are positively 
correlated on all age levels although there is a small : 
decline in the firs? grade. It seems that the child who 
seeks contact and attention from others expresses his 
need both in positive afid negative (aggressive) ways. 
Moreover, excessive dependency demand and wishes ar^ 
likely to result in frequent frustration which in turn may 
generate aggression. On the other hand, the aggressive 
child who cannot control his impulses is likely to be 
more helpless and elicit help from adults in ^his environ- 
ment. It would also seem that the high aggressive child Is 
somewhat handicapped in functioning independently or 
autonomously as evidenced by the consistently negative • 
though low correlations between aggression and autono- 
mous achievement striving. Finally, the aggressive child 
who has difficulty controlling his impulses becomes 
more conflicted and mistrustful in his relation to adults 
as evidenced by an increasing positive correlation be- 
tween aggression and dependency conflict from nursery 



TABLES 

INTERCORRtLATIONS BETWEEN MOTIVATIONAL MEASURES 
IN NURSERY, KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST dRADE# 





Motivation 


' ~ r ' 

Norsflry (N*»175) 
1 2*; 3 


Kindergarten ((J 
1 2 


= 93) 
3 


First Grade (N 
1 2 


-96) 
3 


1. 


Dependency 












2. 


AAS## , , 


•32" 


-.03 




-.03 




3. 


Aggression 


.41" -.38" 


.56" -.19 




.33"' -.20 




4. 


Dependency Conflict , 


-.17* -.34" .08 - 


-.09 -.50" 


.26* 


-.07 -.70** 


.30" 



#C$Umaies based on tar^t samples available for this aofclysls 
##AAS Autoaomocs Achievement Striving 
•P<.05 
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. to* first grade. This same finding may also reflect that a 
conflicted r.elatfonship^between chffd and adult fails to 
result In the curbing of aggression. Moreover, depen- 
'dency conflicl ffas an Increasingly devastating effett on 
the f hild's ability to function autonomously. This Is 
e^rjdenced by any increasing negative; correlation be< 
tween* dependency conflict and autonomous achieve- 
ment-striving from the nursery to the first grade. 
• We shall now turn to a consideration of the' pattern- 
ing 6f, motivated behavior In the children of our three 
^groups in Ihe first grade. Before we discuss this pattern, 
.It is important to anticipate the 'later Yindihg, namdy^ 
that dependency motivation ^ahd aggressionf have very 
little ^predictive value for later intellectual performance 
in these children while autonomous-aobiev^mpnt striving 
and dependency conflict had high' predictive power for 
the child's ongoing and later *intef(ectual performance. 
Returning to patterns of motivational variables, oneway 
analysis' ot^varia nee was carried opt to test differences 
between groups on each of the four motivational 
yarlablis presented in Table 9. The three groups differed 
significantly on autonomous achievement striving (F .= 
3.74, k = 2/93, p<.05), and on aggression (F = 4.5^, df 
- 2/93, p<.05). .Differences betweert-the groups ap- 
proWhed significance (F = 2.91, df - 2/93, p< .10) for 
dependency motivation, and {F = 2.62, df = 2/93, p < 
.lOmpr dependency conflict. Looking at the columns in 
Tame 9. it is clear that the children who have been in 
schpol longest, that is Group. I, are elevated, on all 



expressive measures, namely depertcfency^ aggression, 
and autonomous achievement striving. Simultaf^ousiy 
the same children have^e lovyeft score ori deperwency 
conflict or the lowest mistrust ■ In .tt^eir adult -environ* 
ment. In sharp contrast Group III which started school 
latest'iV depressed on all thre* motivational variables and 
is higher than any other tgroup on de|:>e*ndency conflict 
ot mistrust In theidult-envlronment. Group II is hl^ on 
autonomous actlievement striving and takes an Inter- 
mediate position between Groups t and III on trust In 
the adult environment. It is not difficult to understand 

• the heighlened J^utonomous achievement strjvlng' and 

• greater trust In the adult environment of chitdren who 
have had one or tw6 ye^s of preschool expei[ience prior 

entering first grade. However,- the heightened depend 
dency and. ^aggression )n'the children who' had both 
nursery ancf kinderga[tert experience may mean more 
thin simply incfeased expressiveness and therefore needs 
to be examlr..d more cfosfly. The Finding of increased 
dependency dem^fids may mean that these children have 
developed a closer-- emotional bond with th^ teacher 
which represents a delayed development of what nor- 
mally occurs earlier in most non-disadyantaged children 
' in our society. This emotional tic provides the tekher 
with a greater opportunity to reach the child, tp 
socialize him, and to influence hini than is possible With 
the child who has not yet developed such an emotibnal 
tie. Thus, heightened dependency might be a positive 
sign that the child is now more amenabli to socialization 



TABLE 9 

AVERAGE MOTiVATfONAL MEASURES FOR 
THREE GROUPS OF FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 

(Group I had Nurtery arni Kindergarten, 
Group II had Klnder^artafi, Group III 
had Firit Grade only.) 



Motivational 
Meatures 


Group 1 
(N"31> 


Group II 


*gM6p mi 
(N-37) 


Dependency 


4.30. • 


3.56 • 


3.72 


AAS+ • o 


4.35 


4.29 


3.41 


Aggression 


4.54 


3.66 


3.44 


Dependency Conflict 


3.55 


3.95 


4.26 



+ - Autonomooi Achievement Striving (AAS) 
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ano to ediKational Influ^tice from the teacher, rather 
th^n a sign of fixatfon at an infantile level of function- 
ing. The same' inference can be made with regard to 
heightened"^ffiression in children who have had nursery 
j[X|>erience. Wost of these children experience consid- 

' erable frustration In their daily lives away from the 
classroom. Therefore, heightened aggression of these 
children in the classroom may mean that they are less 
' inhibited In giving vent to their reactions to a very 
frustrating life outside the ^classroom. The^ositive 
meaning of this . finding for the role of the School in 

^shaping the child's future will be more fully appreciated 
^.after haying reported one of the writer's most vivid 

^Impressions m preschoofl for, deprived lower>ciass chil- 
dren. ^ 

After training teachers to rate children in the areas of 
dependency, autonomous achievement striving and. ag- 
gression, the writer encountered considerable resistance ' 
from teactiers whd come from a sinlilaJ' background as 
their pOprls >^^j;aiisked to report incidents of ag^gression. 
Time and agamf the writer was cpnfronted^with the 
statement that these children did. not fpagifest any 
aggression, Apparently, some of these teachers were 
reluctant to either perteive or to permit aggression in 
these lower<lassf highly deprived children' frppi back- 
grounds which generated considerable frustration and 
'.therefore at least the potential for aggression. The 
difficulty these teacjiers had in either perceiving or 
accepting aggression in their deprived preschool pupils ' 
may have greatly weakened their potentiaJ effectiveness' 
as tocializers of aggression. By denying or^ ^uppressfrig 
aggressive behavior in the nursery or kipdergartep, >the\ 

, , teacher removes the aggression f{om the classroom, but 

. she also disqualifies herself as an effe£iive agent in 
modifying the child's ability to copr'^ith hostile and* 
aggressive impul^s away from the classroom. - . 

On ^th^ basis of this experience; may be said that 
the nursery children Who^ manifested more aggression in 
the first grade were not necessarily less socialize th^ 
their peers who separated this area of behavior from thp 
classroom and thereby renrwved it from the teacher's 
Influence. The stable and intimatesrelationship wHich the 
child with a background of nursery school was ableMo 
experience and develop with his Jleacber had encouraged 
htm to displjfy a much wider range of alj behaviors, even 
if they were unde«rable, in the presence of this 
protective figure whom he had come to trust. In thU 
sense, the heightened mahifestations of emotlonaJ de» 

i p^ndence on the teacher and of aggression represents a 



delayetl, positive ' develoi>ment in deprived .xhildren° 
which Indicates that thes^ children have become more 
amenable than their peers jo the educational process and 
to scKialization by the khool. Together with higher 
autonom|?u^ achievement Striving and Ibwer 'dependency 
conflict, tliat -is, inhibitiorj in the exfiression of depen- 
dency, these changes repr'esent greater self<onfiden0e 
and increased trust in the human environment' in those 
children who have had the benefit of nursery experience, 
compared to children who were not exposed^ the 
educational process until they entered firsrgrade 

Interrelationships Between Socio-emotlonal • 
and Intellectual Areas of Functioning 

In-order to estimate the predictive power of the 
child's socio-emotional arKi functioning intellectual per- 
formance we correlated measures of deperfeency motiva- 
tion, aggression/autonomous achievement striving and 
dependency conflict pbtiined in the first grade with 
performance on three iitelligence tests and in five 
academk: subjects from thie first to the fourth ^rade. 

As indicated earlier, Idep^ndency on teachers and 
aggression had very weak )rediclive power for the child*s 
ongoing as well as prolon ged intellectual functioning/As 
can be seen in tables 10 and 11, dependency on 
teachers was entirely imcprcelated with intellectual 
performance and acaderhic achievement In boys. 'Al- 
though dependency on teacher also failed to yiejd any 
correlations in girls with 'their performance on the three' 
- intelligence tests, this variable had some predictive 
power for academic afhi^vement of gi«;ls (seeTable.ll)^ 
It is Interesting 't& note that this effect on the girls*- 
overall performance in the classroom^was delayed to the 
fpurth' grade and otherwise was limited to arithmetic. 
Wltli^ regard to the latter, it ispos^e that in this group 
of children the girls wh6 accepte<ta dependent role had 
less problems in succeeding in arithmetic tasks. Two 
comments are indicated with regard to the relationdiip 
between dependency jn the first grade and delayed 
overall success In a(»demlc achievement in the classroom 
in the fourth grade! 7)|i>^rly depehdency of girls on, 
the teacher in the first grade nSay h?ive faciliufed 
acceptance and interna Izat ion of the expectations of |he 
educational situation, which resulted eventually In 
Veater and more successJjH efforts in academk: achieve- 
ment; second, the .findirig of this delayed effcftt high- 
lights the importance of longitudinal research in studies 
of imfjact of early educational intervention. 



' TABLE 10 

PREDICTIVE CORRELATIONS OF MEASURES OF DEPENDENCY MOTIVATION OBTAINED 
IN FIRST GRADJE WITH SCORES ON THREE TESTS OF INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING 
FROM 1st TO 4tii GRADES FOR BOYS^ AND GIRLS+ 







Grades 










2nd 


3rd. 


4th 






Dvys 






Binet 


-.14 


-.03 


.00 


.15 


DAM# 




-.21 


-.06 


.08 


PPVT# 


-.23 


.04 


.11 


.25 






-. uins 






Binet 


.11 


.31. 


.28 


.28 


OAM# 


-.02 


•.34* 


.01 


.06 


iwr# 


r.08 


-.01 


.19' 


.17 



+Hof bovt.N«46 lo53 4DAM » OrM^A>Mm Test 

I Forgirts,>l »3Sto43 PPVT - Pe*boby Picture Vocabulary Tert 

- TABLE 11 

PREDICTIVE CORRELATIONS OF MEASURES OF DEPENDENCY MOTIVATION OBTAINED 
IN FIRST GRADE WITH ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT BASED ON MARKS IN FIVE SUBJECT 
AREAS FROM 1st TO 4th GRADE FOR BOYS+ AND GIRLS+ 



SubjecU 




Grades 

2nd 


3rd 


4th 
















Bov$ 






Arithmetk 


.13 


.02 


-.04 


-.20 


Reading 


-.16 


.13 


.00 


-.05 


SpeHtng 




.12 ' 


.00 




Science 




.20 


.08 


:^ 


Social Studies 




.24 


.04 
































/ 

1 


Arithmetic 


.24 


.34* 


.46' • " 




Readipg 


.15 


.26 " 


.21 


'. , .13 - 


Spelling 




.29 


.20 


/ ".33^ 


Science 




.11 


•03 


! .44* .. 


Social Studies 




.'24/ 


-.01 

f 


.42'- 



For9HH,N-28to38 ^ ••p<.01. 



The relationships between aggression s^nd iritellec- 
lual functioning were also generally weak (see Tables 12 
and 13). However, there were two except ions;;\Vhi(e 
Aggression was unrelated to the p-^rformance 6f girls 
on the. Stanford-Binet Test and the Pfabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test it correlated consistently negativply 
with their performance on the Draw-A-Man test (see 
Table 12). This finding suggests that 'aggression in 
these girls may well have had a negative effect in 
their perception of.peopl^ and of themselves. There 
is no relationship between aggression and performance 



TABLE 12 

. PREDICTIVE CORRELATIONS OF MEASURES OF 
AGGRESSION OBTAINED IN FIRST GRADE WITH 
SCORES ON THREE TESTS OF iNTELLECTUAL 
FUNCTIONING FROM 1st TO 4th GRADE FOR 
BOYS+ ANDGIRLS+ 



Teiti 


lit 


Grades 
2nd 


3rd 


4th 






Boys 






Binet 


.08 


.IS 


.03 


.06 


DAM# 


.02 


-.18 


.06 


.17 


PPVT# 


.21 


.04 


.10 


.12 






Girls 






Binet 


-.04 


,03 


-.06 


-.07 


DAM# 


-.32* 


-.44" 


-.39* 


-.32* 


PPVT# 


-.16 


-.16 


-.04 


-.13 



*For boys. N - 46 to 53 
for girls, N» 38 to 43 



#OAM - Draw-A Man Te*t 
PPVT -Peabody Pictura Vocebulsfy Test 

••p < .01 
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on the three intelligence tests In boys. However, with 
regard to academic achlevennenl, aggression seems to 
have just as delayed an effect in boys, as dependency 
had, In girls. since aggression of boys in the first grade 
Is negatively correlated with academic achievement In 
" ^ the fourth grade and not before that time (see Table 1 3). 
thus, in^ boys, early aggression may Interfere with 
internaliiation and later acceptandt of the demands 
of the educational situation. Again, this finding under- 
lies the importance of longitudinal research In impact 
studies. 



^ TABLE 13 

PREDICTIVE CORRELATIONS OF MEASURES OF 
AGGRESSION OBTAINED IN FIRST GRADE WITH ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT BASED ON MARKS IN FIVE SUBJECT AREAS 
FROM lit TO 4th GRADES FOR BOYS+ AND GIRLS+ 



Subjects 


1«t 


" Grades 
2nd 


3rd 


4th 






Bciy» 






Arithmetic 


.18 


-.06 


-.18 


-.46" 


Reading 


-.08 


.12 


.02 


-.27 


Spelling 




-.02 


-.04 


-.18 


Science 




.02 


.08 


-.35» 


Social Studies 




.04 


-.06 ' 


-.32 






• Girls 






Arithmetic ' 


-.07 


.11 


-.04 


-.05 


Reading 


-.12 


.01 


• -.14 


-.09 


Spelling 




-.20 


-.15 


-.02 


Science 




-.24 


-.12 


-.10 


Social Studies 




-.17 


-.21 


-.06 



+For boys, N » 34 to 50 
for girls, N = 28 to 38 

\ 

•p<.05 " . 

••p< .01 



When we turn to autonomous achievement striving in 
the first grade> we find a strong consistent and f^rvasive 
relationship of this nriotivationai variable with all mea- 
sures of intellectual achievement from the first to the 
fourth grade in both girls and boys (see Tables 14 and 
IS). The predictive power of autonomous achievement 
slrivin)? is particularly consistent foe boys to their 



performance on the three intelligence tests, especially 
" the Stanford-Binet, and in all children to their academic 
success in the classroom from the first to the fourth 
grade. However, we encounter once more a somewhat 
delayed effect, and this time for girls to their perfor- 
mance on intelligence tests which emerges most strongly 
in the third and fourth grades. 
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TABU6 14 

' PREDICTIVE CORRELATIONS OF MEASURES OF AUTONOMOUS ACHIEVEMENT 

STRIVING OBTAINED IN FrRST GRADE WITH SCORES ON THRE^ TESTS 
OF INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING FROM lit TO 4th GRADE FOR BOYS+ AND QIRLS+ 







GradQs 






Tuttt 


lit 
111 




'irA 








Boyt 






Binet 


.54" 


.68" 


,62" 


.58" 


DAM# 


.43" 


.52" 


.34* 


.30* 


PPVT# 


.39" 


.41" 


.37" 


.45" y 






Girls 






Binet 


.29 


.39V 


.45** 


.42", 


DAM# 


.30* 


. .31 


.46" 


.40"' 


PPVT# 


.17 


.24 


.33* 


.48" 



+FOf boyf/ N • 46 to 53 < ,06 

For gifli, N - 38 to 43 ^ 

#OAM - draw-A Man Twt 
PPVT - Peabody Plctore Vocabufary Tait 



TABLE 15 

PREDICTIVE CORRELATIONS OF MEASURES OF AUTONOMOUS ACHIEVEMENT 
STRIVING OBTAINED IN FIRST GRADE WITff ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT BASED 
ON MARKS IN FIVE SUBJECT AREAS FROM Itt TO 4th QRADES FOR BOYS+ and GIRLS+ 







Grades 






Subiects 


1$t 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 






Boys 






Arithmetic 
Reading 
Spelling 
Science 
Spcial Studies 


.66" 
.59" 


.73" 
.70" 
.66" 
.68" 
.68" 


.78" , 
.76* \ 
.61" 
.33' \ 
.61" \ 


.57" 
.57" 
.6*7 

.7or 

.51" 






Girls 


V 




Arithmetic 
Re^ading 
Spelling 
Science 
Social Studies 


:76" 
.46" 


.74" 
.74" 
.73" 
.65" 
.63" 


.72" 
.67" 
.78" 
.36 • 
.39* 


\.55" 

.60" 
.56" 
.58" 


♦Forboyi, N«.34to50 
Forgirit, N«28to38 




•pf < 05 

••p<:.oi 







TABLE ife 

PREDICTIVE CORRELATIONS OF MEAvSUReIToF DEPENDENCY CONFLICT OBTAINED 
IN FIRST GRADE WITH SC0R6S ON THREE TESTS OF INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING 
. r FROM lit TO 4th GRADES FOR BOYS+ AND G1RLS+ 





• 


Grades 






Tests 


lit 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 






Boys 






* 

Binet . 


-.47" 


-.54" 


-.58" 


-.69" 


DAM# • 


-.37" 


.42" 


-.27 


-.23 


PPVT# 


-.35" 


-.34* 


-.38* 


-.40" 












Binct 


■.32* 


•.39* 


-.20 


-.23 


DAM#.:. 


-.18 


-.32* , 


-.12 


-.18 


PPVT# 


-.11 


-.07 


-.16 


-.28 



+Forboyi, N -46to53 
For8lr1$,N-38to43 

••p<,Ol 



#OAM « Draw-A'Men Te$t 
PPVT " Peabodv Picture Vocabulary Twt 



Dependency conflict in the first grade is also a 
powerful predictor for the child's ongoing and con- 
tinued mtell^ctual performance from the first to the 
fourth grade (see Tables 16 and 17). However, de- 
pendency conflict correlates negatively with intellectual 
performance and academic achievement. The cor- 
relations between dependency conflict or niistrust and 
performance on the three intelligence tests from the 
first to the fourth grade are much stronger and more 
consistent in boys than in girls. Generally, dependency 
conflict correlates more strongly with academic 
achievement than with performance on intelligence 
tests, (see Tables 16 and 17). Although the negative 



correlation between dependency conflict and academic 
achievement are somewhat stronger for boys than for 
girls, they are significant and consistent over time with 
al) academic subjects for both sexes. These findings 
leave little doubt that motivation and socio-emotional 
factors in the relationship .between the child and his 
teachers have a profound and prolonged, effect on' the 
intellectual performance and «icademic achievement of 
disadvaniiged children. 

We shair now turn to one of the most important 
findings in tri<». present study, namely, the interacting 
effect of one 6) the motivational variables with the 
impact of early edutationll intervention on the mtellec- 
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\ TABLE 17 

f REDICTIVE CORRELATIONS OF MEAStfRES OF 
DEPENDENCY CONFLICT OBTAINED IN FtRST GRADE WITH 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT BASED ON MARKS IN 
FIVE SUBJECT AREAS FROM Itt TO 4th 
GRADES FOR BOYS* AND GIRLS+ 







Grades 






SubjciCtt 


Irt 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 






Boys 






■ t 

Arithmetic 


' -.52" 


•,67* • 


:.60" 


•.41** 


. Reading 


•.46" 


-.56* • 


-.56" 


-.47** 


Spelling 




-.48** 


-.47" 


•46" 


Science 




-.56** 


-.32* 


V -.55* 


Social Studies 




-.54" 


.48** 


-.43* 






Girls 






Arithmetic 


-.36* 


-.38* 


-.42" , 


-.22 


Reading 


-.27 


, -.46** 


-.47** 


-.38* 


Spelling 




-.46** 


-.34* 


-.33* 


Science 




-.49" 


.-.40* 


-.37* 


Social Studies 




«4** 


-.42" 


-.40* 



For bovi, N * 34 to 60 

For flirts. N « 2816 38 ^; 



•^P<.01 



t^jal furictionrng of the child. Qiildren were divided 
above and below median on autonomous achievement 
striving in the first grade. Comparisons were then carried 
out separately between the threfi entrance groups among 
the high and low autonomous children. The outcome of 
these comparisons are giresented In Figures .4 and 5. It is 
clear from these figures that early educational interven- 
tion has a quite different effect on the disadvantaged 
child depending on whether he is high or low on 
autonomous achievement striving. Children who were 
high on autonomous achievement striving in the first 
grade showed no differential effect in their performance 
from the first to the fourth grade on either the 
Stanford'Binet or the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 
In other words, high autonomous achievement children 
who did not start school until kindergarten or first grade 

38 - 



continued to perform as well as those who had the 
nursery experience both on the Stanford-Binet and on 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. A radically 
different picture emerged for children who. were low on 
autonomous achievement striving at the outset. The low 
autonomous child was greatly handicapped int his Intel- 
lectual functioning as a result of not having had the 
nursery experience and most handicapped when he had 
neither nursery nor kindergarten experience (see Figures 
4 and i). The difference between the three low 
autonomous entrance groups was statistically significant 
when tested by analysis of variance both on the 
Stanford Binet (F = 5.06, df = 2/44, p < .05) and on Itie 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test {F = 3.35, df = 2/44, p 
< .{^). Another finding which can be seen in Figures 4 
and 5 is that the children who had the earliest 
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Figure 6.- Average Peabody IQ Scores of high (H) and low (L), autonomous achievement striving (AAS) groups 
enterfng school at nursery (N), Kfndergarten (K) and First Grade (1) 
(Sizes of groups ranged from N-ll to N-20) 



educational intervention, that is, childcen in the 
nursery group, were least affected by their motivational 
disadvantage since the difference between high and low 
autonomous children in their performance on the 
Stanford-Binet and Peabody Picture Vocaoulary was 
both statistically insignificant and smiJIer than between 



any other pair of high and low autonomous entrance 
groups. In other words, early educational intervention 
protected these children from the detrimental effects of 
a motivational handicap which is clearly visible in their 
. peers who did not have the nursery experience.* It is 
important to note that this interacting effect of motiva- 



•Parertthctlcally, this effect i$ not accounted for by the relation- ' 
ship between autonomous achievement and intelffgence since a 
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^mllar breakdown between high and low IQ children yielded 
significant differences between entrance groups both In the high 
and low IQ children. 



tion and timing of educattonat ihtervention was not 
found for academic achievement in the classroom. In 
other words, academic achievement in the classroom of 
both high and low autonomous children was equally 
^affected by the timingof early educational (ntervention. 
Since intelligence tests probably constitute a niore en- 
during measure of intellectual ability than daily per- 
formance In the classroom, this interacting effect of a 
child's motivation and early educational intervention on 
later inteJtectuai functiomng deserves serious cons/dera- 
tion. 

The Impact of early educational intervention on 
several additional areas of socio-cmotional functioning 
Was investigated at the end of the fourth frade» One of * 



the areas assessed was impulse control. Kagan's test for 
Matching Familiar Figures was used to classify children 
as reflective or impulsive. As can be seen from Table 18, 
this test discriminated between entrance groups of boys. 
Boys with nursery or kindergarten experience had 
significantly more reflectives than boys who entered 
school at the first grade. Conversely, boys who entered 
at the first grade had significantly more implusives than 
boys with preschool experience. The test did not dis- 
criminate between entrance groups of girls. Thus, one 
may conclude that preschool intervention facilitates re- 
flective attitude toward problem-solving in disadvan- 
taged boys and that this effect persists to the end of the 
.fourth grade. 



TABLE 18 

DISTRIBUTIONS OF REFLECTIVES AND 
IMPULSIVES IN THREE GROUPS OF CHILDREN 



(Group I had Nursery and Kindergarten; Group II had 
Kindergarten; Group III entered First Grade) 



Entrance 
Groups 


Boy» 

Reflectives 


ImpulsWes 


Girit 

Reflectives 


Impuliivei 


!^ 1 


, f5 


6 




9 


jl 


14 


8 


8 


3 




4 

x2 = 10.92 
df = 2 
P<.01 


13 


7 

x2 = 4.71 
df = 2 
P<.10 


13, 



+ Based on Kt^an's test for Matching Familidr Figures 



A second area of social functioning assessed in the 
fourth grade was the maturity of the child's moral 
judgment. The test* employed to assess this area 
consisted of eighteen stories which had been originally 
constructed by Piaget and later modified to measure 
^ moral realism in children (Seltzer^ A., and Seller, E. K.> 
1969). An analysis of these data by means of Wilcox's 
matched-pairs signed rank test revealed that boys with 
preschool experience manifested significantly greater 
maturity of moral judgment than boys who entered 
school at first grade (p < .05). The test did not 
discriminate significantly between entrance groups of 



girts. Thus, early educational intervention results, in 
eventual greater maturity of moral judgment in boys 
white no such effect is found in girls. 

The third area of soclo-emotionai functioning dealt 
with $elf<oncept and was assessed by means of the 
Piers-Harris Test. The following procedure was used to 
analyze the responses of children to the eighty different 
items in the test. Items were selected for coniparison be- 
tween entrance tiroups on the basis of yielding a differ- 
ence of 10 percent Of more between any two ot.the three 
entrance groups of girls. Items which did not meet thi? 
criterion were not used for comparisons between the 
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entrance groups. Comparisons were carried out separ- 
ately for girls and for boys. The findings for girls are 
presented In Tables 19 A, B, and C. Inspection of the 
Items in Table t9A on which the nursery girts who had 
most preschool experience responded to most fre- 
quently, yielUed a clear, uriambiguous profile of a 
positive iejf-concept. This is particularly'true for the 
first nirietcen items. The last four items oh which these 
children scored high indicate some apprchensiveness 
particularly in relation to academic achievement and 



performance. These four items, however, cannot be said 
to reflect a negative self<oncept. When one moves on to 
examine the items on which the girts who entered school 
at kindergarten age responded most frequently a qutt^-- 
different {>rofite emerges. As can be seen in Table 19B, 
there Is a sharp contrast and contradiction between the 
first fourteen items and the last five items. One gets the 
impression from this^profile that these girls have a very 
insecure basis for their positive self<oncept, When we 
turn to Tal)le 19C which lists the items on which girls 



T/<BLei9Av 

HIQH PERCENTACiE RESPONSES OF NURSERY GIRLS TO SELF-CONCEPT ITEMS 







Groupi 




Questions 


Nurt«ry 


Klndergartan 


First Grfld* 




IN -22) 


(N-20) 


IN -29) 


r ' • ' — • : ■« 

1 am cheerful (52) 


. . 1 .J ii 


85 


~ . 

72 


1 am not clumsy ('64) 


91 


80 


72 


fn.games and sports, 1 play instead 








of watch (65) 


^ 77 


65 


52 


When 1 try to make something, everything 








does not seem to go wrong (61 ) 


77 


55 


59 


It is not usually my fault when something 








goes wrong (13) 


73 


50 


59 


1 do not lose my temper easily (68) 


59 , 


40 


45 


1 do not think bad thoughts (78) 


100 


85 


^ 72 


, 1 am well behaved in school (12) 


95 


80 


76 


1 do not behave badly at home (25) 


86 


85 


69 


1 often volunteer in school (42) . 


100 


95 


76 • 


1 do niot usually want my own way (39) 


77, 


65 . 


65 


i am not unpopular ( 1 1 ) 


82- 


65 


66 


1 am popular with boys (57) . • 


41 


30 ' 


14 


1 have many friends (51) 


100 


90 


90 


It is not hard for me to make friendi:(3) 


91 


70 


72 


1 do not pick on my brothers and sisters (32) 


91 


• 75 


59 


1 am an important member of my family (17) 


73 


45 




My family is not disappointed in me (59) 


91 


80 


83 


When 1 grow up, 1 will be an important 








person (9) 


95 


85 


76 


lam shy (6) 


59 


55 


41 


I am nervous (28) 


50 


30 


26 - 


1 get nervous when my teacher calls on me (7) 


45 


30 


31 


1 get worried when we have tests (10) 


73 


45 


59 



CfoupinQ based on year entering schoof. 

( ) Original item numbers indicating position in the teit. 
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who entered school latest responded most trequently/a . 
stfiMngly different profile emerges than that of the girls 
who had preschool experience. These girls seem to have 
an overwhelmingly negative self<oncept» Thus, * the 
timing of educational intervention seems to have as 
marked an effect on the self-concept of the disad- 
vanlaged'girls as on any other area of their functjonlng. 
These pef^^asive differences appear to reflect the effect 
of cumulative positive academic experiences in the^glrls 
v^ith early educational intervention while the girls who . 
had a belated start without the benefit of preschool* 



experience appeared to have had cumulative negative 
academic experiences (see Table 4), One need also keep 
^.in mind that until most recently, success Iri the 
educational field has been a/realistk^ prbipe<ft' only for 
the lower class black girl while hec male counterpart had 
very little If any reason to look for success In the area of 
learning or acaderhlc pro/essions. If this reasoning Is 
accurate, as the present writer believes it to t>c, the very 
different effect o'f early educational intervention of the 
boys In the .present study becomes more meaningful and 
nfKjre easily understandable. \ ' 



TABLE 19B 

HIGH PERCENTAGE RESPONSES OF KINDEJRGARTEN GIRLS TO SELF^ONCEPX 





1 


Groups 




^ Questions 


Kindergarten 


■ NurMry 


' First Gradt 


• 


IN • 20) 


\H 22) 


(N«29) 


1 am smart (5) - • 


V 85 




•^'72 


1 am not always dropping ar>d breaking 








inings \ tx>) 


80 


73 


56 


tam good in making things with 








my nanus viyj • 


85 


68 


X. 66 - 


1 am a good ^reader (70) 


,90 ' 


77 


79 


1 can give a good report in front of 








the class (30) v 


90 


73 


76 


1 have a pleasant face (43) 


70 


55 


62 


1 am not unhappy (50) 


85 


73 


72 


1 do not cry easily (76) 


80 


68 


66 


1 do n(^t NA/orry a lot (37) 


, 66 


55 . ' 


41 


My friends like my ideas (33) 


100 


86 


72 


My classmates think 1 have good 








ideas (49) 


90 


50 


68 


-1 am a leader in games and sports (63) 


60 




38 


1 am not different from other 








people (77) ♦ 


76 


55 


48 


do not wish 1 were different (60) 


95 


64 


66 


In school 1 am a dreamer (31) 


46 


32 


. ' '.7 . 


1 hate school (45) , 


• 20 


9 


10 


1 cannot draw well (23) 


30 


18 


14 


1 am not an Important member of my class (27) 


60 


50 


50 


1 feel left out of things (40) 

— « — 1 " ' 


46 


32 


38 - 



Grouping basod on year entering school . 

{ 1 Original Item numbers IndtcMing position In tha tatt. 
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^ ' TABLE 19C 

HIGH PERCENTAGE RESPONSES OF FIRST GRADE GIRLS TCTSELF-CONCEPT ITEMS 



X}ueition$ ^ 






^ Groups 




First Grade 


Nursery 


Kindergarten 




{N « 29) 


(N -2^) 




1 cause troubfe to rhy family (14) ' " . 


£H 


• 


9 • 


..../■■■■'-Id;. * 


1 am always dropping or bfeaking 










lhinps(75» 






27 


20 . 


. 1 am clumsy (84) * ' 






9 


20 . \ 


i am unlucky (36) , 


•rO 




oe 


40 


1 am not strong (15) ^ 






V 55 


40 


1 don't have lots of pep (55) • 






32 


26 


1 worry a lot (37) ; 


to 




4i5 




J am not cheerful (52) 






6 . 


15 


J am not a happy person (2) 


97 




• 6 


V' 15 . 


My locks b6therrr)e (8) 


^ o| 
- ol 




* 18 


6 


amJJnpoputar (1 1) 
- i am not popular with boys (57) 






18 


35 






69 


70 


;^ 1 afn not popular with girls (€9) 






9 * 


10 ^ 


It ^s h^rd for me to make friends (3) ^ 


£Q 




9 ' 


30 


My friends don't like my ideas (33) 


9Q 




: 14 


0 


1 am among the last to be chosen for 










a game (46) 


no 




41 


40 


'People pick on me (58) 


AC 




32* 


25 V 


1 get into a lot of fights (56) , * ' ' 


CO 




14 . 


25 


1 have bad thoughts.(78) 






0 


15 


t dislike my brother (72) 


34 




18 


15 * 


1 pick on my brothers apd sisters (32) ^ 


41 




9 


' 25 


1 behave badly at home t25) * 


31 




14 


15 


My parents do not §xpect too much of me (38) 


24 




Ml 


36 


In games and sports 1 watch instead 'of 












48 








When 1 grow up 1 will not be an important 










person (9) 


24 




5- ■ 


15 


1 do not volunteer In school (4?) 


24 




0 ( 


5 


In school 1 am a dreamer (31) 


83 






?5 


, 1 am not shy (6) 


41 




• 39 , 





Grouping based on year entering tchool. 

( ) Original Item numbert tndiceting position fn the tail. 



When we turn to Table 20Aj we find that boys who 
benefited from early educational intervention of both 
nursery and kindergarten present a more differentfated 
and realistic self-concept rather than the generalized 



]M>$itive s§If<onc€pVwe found in the riurscry girts'(see 
Table 19A). The, first five items reflect a positive 
self<oncept and al(:ceptance of self, a preference for one's 
own group and its values such as^music, and for an active 



participatip^i in the group. The Seconal five items (frlO) 
are negative but they occur much less frequently than 
the first fivp items. In fact, one gets the impression that 
some of the items in this second cluster are responded to 
more realistically t^y these boys than for exampte by the 
boys v/ho had no preschool experiences and who almost 
completely deny some of these items as applying to 
themselves. One might say the opposite applies lo the 
third cluster of five Items, i.e., 1105, These items 
represent superficial and s*te'reotyped positive character- 
istics "which are' respoi|iJed to with much greater resfrva- 



tlon by the nilVsery boys tha^ others who did noUhave 
the benefit 0/ this early educational interventiort. The 
*same may be said with regard to the last five Items of 

' Table 20A. These items were also responded, to with 
more hesitation by the nursery boys than by the oth^r 
t\yo groups who appeareiJ to be quite unrealistic In their 

' ainwsl pncritical acceptance and claim to felf -applica- 
tion of these itemi Thus what emerges for the nursery 
boys* is a differentiated reserve and rnore realistic 
seif<oncept than in the boys'of tKe other two entrance 
groups. 



TABLE 2l)A 



HIGH PERCENTAGE RESPONSES OF NURSERY BOYS TO SELF-CONCEPt/tEMS * 



.\ Questioni^ 

. ■ * 


(N-27) ■ 


Groupi ^ 

l\ r iKIV f^a ri V n 

<N-23) 


— ■'■''> ■■ — . 

(N -22J 


1 am cheerful (52) ^ \ 


81 


74 


73 


, 1 like being the way 1 am (18) 


96 


83 


86 


1 anf) good in music (24) 


85 


74 - 


68 


I'd rather work in a group than alone (71) 


67 


57 


56 


In gam^s, I'd rather play than watch (65) 


78 


.61 


. 50 


1 wish 1 were different |60y 


44 


26 


23 • 


1 do many t>ad things (22) 


33 


22 


'14 . 


1 am not a leader inljames and sports (63) 


• 59 


■ 39 


45 


1 often get into trouble (34) 


52 


, "B9 . 


32 


1 lose my temper easily "(68) 


66 


35 


32 


1 have pretty eyes (29) 


' 37 


69 


69 


i have a pleasant face (43) 


44 


78 


64 


• 1 have nice hair 141) — 


t 62 


91 


59 


1 am good looking (54) 


# .62 / 


83 


59 


1 am popular with girls (69) 


37 


57 


59 


* When I gro^ up, 1 will bo an important 








person (9) 


.81 


91 




1 am good in my school work (21) 


74 


91 


91 


1 can give a good report in front of 








the class (30) 


74 


83 


82 


My friends like my Ideas (33)f^ 


70 


83 


77 


t am a leader in games and sports (63) 


41 


61 


65 



Grouping bSMd on year •nttrlng (chbol. 

( ) Or[gIn«l lt«m numbar* Indicating position tn th« tatt 
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When we turn to Table 20B We find that the boys 
(tho entered school at kindergarten like theiri female 
cpunterparts present a sharply contradictory self-im^e. 
The first eleven Items -are not only very positive but 
show uncfillca! acceptance of stereotyped character-, 
Istics such as.having.^ice hair, a pleasant face, aod^lj^ngt 
gotKl* looking.- However, when we inspect responses to 
the last items, we find^lhat § strong dislike of school, 



a , contradiction pf the earlier "my friends like my Ideas** 
by tfte tater statesnent "my classmate^don*t thlnfc I have 
good ideas" and altoget|»er a strong feeling of rejection 
which puts into question the 9ccep^nce of eartfeir 
statements by the same boys indicatiihg acceptance by 
peers and family. It almost seems^lhat these boys have 
hi^d enough of a head start to aspire lo success bu,t \dfk 
the emotional basis for supporting such aspirations, 



TABLE 20B ^ 
HIGH P€RCEtJT>\Ge'RESPONSES OF KINDERGARTEN BOYS TO SELF-CONCEPT ITEMS 



Q^6st^onl 



Kindergarten 
(N-»23) 



Groups 

Nursery 
(N-27) 



First Grade 
(N-22) 



I am smart (5) 

I am strong (15) ^ 

I have nice hair (41) 

1 have a pleasant face (43) 

I am good looking (54) 

t am a good readier (70) 

My friends like my ideas (33) 

t am not disobedient at home (35) . ^ 

I am not sl9Vv In finishfhg my school work (26) 

It is usually not my {^t when something - 

goes wrong (13) , 
i am not<alw^ys dropping or breaking 

things (75) 



I hate school (45) 
, In school .1 am a dreamer (31) 

My classmates don't think I have gooci 
ideas (49) / 

My family is disappbinted in me (59) 

I am n9t popular with boys (57) 
' I feel left. (Jut of things (40} 



87 
83 
91 

7iB 
83 
91 
83 
83 

83 
83 



26' 
48 

48 
26 
39 
43 



70 

70' 

62 

44 

52 

74 

70 

74 

67 

V 

59 

r 

15 

30 

37 
15 

26' 
33 



77' 
69 
69 
64 
6d 
.73 
77 
73 
'55- 

64 

68 



18 

27 

27 
• 14 

23 
36 



Groupirvg based on year enterir^g schoot. 

I ) Original itam numbert indicating position In the test. 



Finally, Table 20C which deals with statemdits 
responded to most oftenly by boys who did not have the 
benefit of any "preschool experience reveals a more 
pa;ssive self<oncepl in which denial and defensiveness 
play a major role. For example, the first ten items give 
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the impretsion of an attitude "everything will be all 
rigHt,_don't worry." This is particularly true of' items 
such as "{ am a good person;" "I don't think bad 
thoughts;" "I sleep well at night;" "I do not want my 
own way;" and "I'm not different from other people." 



These are qot ppilUve^scrtlve self<harac?erlstic$. This 
impression js further supported 6y the acceptance of such 
negative items as *1 Im unlucky;'' "I worry a lot;" VI am 
not strong;" *'ln games and sports, I watch,. instead of; 
play.*' This profile is ceruinly not asdevasutingly nega-' 
tlvc as th^ profile of tt)e girl counterpart wh6 also did? 



not have the benefit of iny preschool education,, Thjis, 
one might, conclude whife early educational intervention 
hasa simpler, 'moYe permeating effect on the self-concept 
of the lower class disadvantaged girl, the benefu of pre- 
school education Is more complex tfut not less marked In 
its effects on disadvantaged lowet class boys. 



/ . TABLE 20C 

HIGHTERCENTAGE RESP.ONSES OF fMsT GRADE BOYS TO SEtrCONCEPT ITEMS 

^ — 1^ : ^ ' ^ 



Quettiont 



First Grdd« 



Groups 

.Nursery 
(N-27> 



KliKkr^artan 




I am a good person (80), 
don't thihk bad thoughts (78) 
rdo not do many^ad things (22) 
I ileep well at r.lght (44) 
I usu jily do not W'aqt my dwn way <39) 
I am hot clumsy {64} 
I am not duAib abput most things (53) 
I am not different from other people (77) 
I dbn't vvish I were different (60) ' 
1 2fm an important member of my class (27) 



* I ^ unli^ky (36) \" ^ ^ 

I worrVa lot (37) 
. I am not strong (15) , e> 

I em not good in music (24) 

I am sipw in finishing n^y school vyork (26) 

I get worried when we have te$ts (10) 
^i SiJlike my brother (72) /' 

I pijck on my brol^iers and siste/s (32) 

In game's and sports, I watch instead of p/ay (65) N 



95 
86 
86 
S 91 
. 82 
86 
91 
77 
77 
- 59 



41 
59 

45 
59 
23 
45 
60 



81 
74 

67 . 
78 G- 
37 

•78 .• 
78 
48 
56 
48 



33 
44 
30 
15 
37 
'48 
>^1 
19 
22 



83 
74 

78 
,74 

'ei 

74 
87 
44 
74 
44 



39 
43 
17 

^ 
22 
48 
13 

17 
39 



.".Groupino based on year enterino school. " 
i \ Oriflfnal item numbers i ndic at in\^ position in the test. 



^ SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The^ present study investigated immediate and pro- 
longed effects of eaHy educational intervention on a 
broad spectrum of socio-emotiona! and intellectual 
functioning In disadvantaged children. NThe study fo; 
cuspd ^particularly on the interpjay of socio-emotidfla! 
and intellectual factors in the educationai \>TOCtsv in 
* or^Jer to throw light on such question^l^s: >vho benefits 



from early educational intervention and why do some 
children benefit more than others? v 

VJfc examined' children who enter'ed school at four, 
five, and six years of age. We did not Stterhpt to find out 
why some children entered school earlier and others 
later. We did^ however, take pains to match the different 
groups on relevant vii-jables such as age, $cx,^lal class, 
and ethnic identity. We also accomplished atihost total 
equality between the three entrance groups on Oie level 
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of Iheir intellectual corhpeleocc as measured by dif- 
' ferenl lesis wher> ih^ entered the edOcationaS programs. 
Tfius, we dc» feel that our entrance gfbups were well 
matched on relevant and (mportant variables at tHe onset 
of educational Intervention. More invportanily» because 
of our concern for the questk>n of -who t>eneffts from 
early education?] intervention, we concentrated as much 
on comparisons between children within entrarKe i^oups 
as on comparisons between entrance grogps. We found a 
good deal of evidence for both immediate, delayed, and 
protong.ed effects of early educational intervention. We 
also found a spries of factors such as a 'child's sex, 
motivation^ level apd trust in the leachcf which 
affected both the jmpact of the timing of ecfucational 
interverition or when a child started school, and how 
much be bencftted regardless of whether he started at 
four, five, or six years of age. NotwithsUnding,'the 
importance of our first set of findings^ namely, that^the 
timing of etkicational interverition in early childhood 
had immediate and prolonged effects on a wide range of 
the chitd^s socio-emotiorkal and intelleclua} functioning, 
our second set of findings, namely, the interplay of 
motivational, socio-eoK>tional and intellectual processes' 
helped us understand the former, and provided specific 
and useful information for future edi'cition^ planning. 

' The tthiing of intervention had a direct effect on the 
patterning of thosjC ntotivational and socio-emptional 
variables which proved to be essential in the socialization 
of orientations toward intellectiial competence and 
academic achievement. One of these moiivitioml vari- 
ablcs, namely; level of autonomous achievement striving, 
while itself affected by. early educational intervention 
Kted also as an important indicator of which children 
suffered most ^nd which least from the lack of preschool 
experience. Finally, the child's sex was an important 
monitor of the impact of early educatiocvU intervention. 
Timing of early intervention had 9 more marked, 
consistent and unifprm effect on girls thanbbys in their 
academic ach}evenr)^nt and se/f<oncept. For girls, de- 
pendency on teaches had a positive effect on the 
socialization of academic achievement while agression 
had the opposite effect in this regard on boys. Pre- 
school experience had a direct and con^stent effect 
only on boys in reflective-impulsive reactions to in- 
tellectual tasks and maturity of moraS judgments. Early 
mistrust of teachers affected boys more cor>ystentIy 
thah girls rn their readin»>ss to berv^fit from educational 
exp^iences. 

These findings suggest stror>gty that it might be rr>ore 
fruitful to channel future research Co find answers to the 
48 



question: which children benefit more than others from 
early educatiorial ihtervention^han.to such questipns as: 
Is preschool educatiwi necess4ry? or Does preschool 
edu. ition help disadvantaged children? 
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CHAPTER 3. 

A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF AN INITIAL 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM IN EARLY 

CHILDHOOD 



Martin Deutsche Elizabeth Taieporos, and Jack Victor 



INTRODUCTION 

The IDS program was established in 1958, and 
represented ah attempt to study the interplay of 
environment on psychological development, and lo 
evolve and develop an enriched and stimulating school 
curriculum for socially disadvantaged children. Over the 
years, (he IDS program lias evolved Into a comprehensive 
five year enrichment curriculurp, running from ^he pre- 
kindergarten year through the third grade. i 

The bulk of th6 program has operated within the - 
regular public schools in several low-income areas in New 
York City; primarily, the classroom enrichment aspects 
of the program h^ve been lo<ialed irt vuious public, 
schools in East and Central Harlem, anc| for the first few 
years in lower Manhattan. T 

The areas that the program operated in, such as 
Harlem, are too "diverse to describe jimply or to char- 
acterize as one unit/ln general, the fami||es involved in 
this program live in conditions of ecphom»c deprivatioo; 
in crowded and unsafe housing; in a^i larea characterized 
by high drug addiction rates, hlgt\|crime tates, low 
employment rates, zrid if)adeQUdte heMth facfjitie$. 

The community in which the Institute operated wa$_ 
marked by a heightened awareness (f^ political, social, 
and educational issues that were related to the educa- 'The degree of contror actuai/yabccord«d to the c<>mmunftlM 
tional welfare of children. FurtherfnW, in the time In these experiments Is, however, equlvocii the degree to wtikh 
period covered by this paper, the Harfem community they have effected the quillty of educ4tlof\ has not been clearly 
was one of the focal points for the developmerit of the esubdshed. Forfurther discussion, see Wilson, 1969. 

\ : , . ■ ■ - . . / . ■ • . . ■ ^ 
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'*Black Liberation Movement.*' Particularly in the late 
1960*$, the people in the Harlem community began to 
demand increased control over their own institutions 
an4 destinies. Tp cite just one relevant example, one of 
the schools in which the Institute's classes was housed 
was part of a demonstration district that wa$ set up as an 
experiment in community control.* 

Naturally, the Institute's program has been influenced 
by a number of factors which relate to changes within 
the host elementa 7 schools and within the communities 
in which the program operated. Over the years, there has 
been a slow, but progressively positive, growth of the 
relationship between the Institute staff and personnel in 
the host schools, as welt as between the Institute and 
people in the community-lhat the progranri served. 

When the program first began, many people in the 
Harlem community, for example, reached to the IDS 
program with suspicion and a certain amount of hostil* 
ity. This ^ ^n be partly attributable to their view of the 
Institute's program as *'just one more short-lived pro- 
gram that experimented with black children." 




Initially^ teachers in the schools also regarded this 
program with hostility and suspicion. For them, this 
seemed to have been a result of the fact that, at first, the 
Institute (for experimental purposes) tried to operate in 
^ isolatJon from the rest of the school, discouraging com- 
munication which would result in the diffusion of exper- 
imental curricula to non-experimental classrooms (and 
the contamination of con^i^ol groups). The reaction has 
beeh subsequently modified, as the Institute's program 
,became more established and as the interactions between 
Institute and non*lnstitute staff increased. As will be 
discussed below, a conscious effort was made later to 
extend the impact of the Institute's program to involve 
those [n non-fnstitute classes.^ 

The United Federation of Teachers* strikes of 1967 
and 1968 have also had an Impact on the Institute's 
program and on the communities in which .it operated. 
The strikes resulted in, among other things, a great deal 
of administrative confusion within the individual 
schools. Tension developed between the communities 
ai)d the schools, as well as among the staff members of 
individual schools. Institute teachers, and many of their 
colleagues in Inner city schools, did not support the 
strikes. Despite this fact, the tensions and confusion 
associated with them (both in the schools and the com- 
munUies) affected the children in, and the operation of, 
the IDS program, 

Currtculum 

The enrichment program was originally delineated so 
as to focus on»fc)ur general areas: language development; 
concept formation; perceptual and overall cognitive 
development; and self-concept. 

Emphasis has been placed on a variety of techniques 
and approaches to early learning, including: (1) de- 
signing the physical arrangement of the classroorn to 
provide a comprehensible and effective learning environ- 
ment for the child; (2) providing self-pacing activities 
and promoting children's competence as independent 
jearncrj through the use of a variety of specially de* 
signed auto«inslructional games and equipment; (3) 
indlvidL^al^^^ng instruction by tailoring the level of task 
difficulty for each child and by arranging small instruc- 



* These efforts were undertaken despite the fa£t that ihey 
would result in dtffusion.- The Institute's concern of necessity, 
was primarily w»th service to the schools and communities in 
which il operated and only secondarily wilh the strictness of an 
expeflmenlal design. 
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tional groups; (4) promoting expressive language be* 
havior through the child's interaction with his teachers, 
classmates, and classrooni environrnent; (5) maintaining 
the continuity of instruction by presenting the same 
kinds of tasks in a variety of situations and activities 
(e.g., introducing the concept of size differences by 
using different sizes of jars in painting, different sizes of 
blocks, and a variety of learning games that stress size 
discrimination). 

A number of techniques and special materials were 
developed and used in order to help accomplish IDS 
goals. These teaching methods and materials are designed 
to help children master basic academic skills, assist ' 
youngsters in becoming independent learners, and help 
them approach problems and learning situations with 
confidence and with a feeling of competency. Only a 
few examples from among the many materials and tech- 
niques that have been developed and used by IDS (par- 
ticularty in the preschool portion of the program) will be 
described here. 

Materials, were constructed for the Language Master 
instrument to build vocabulary and the understanding of 
basic concepts. Here, a taped voice identified an object 
or concept, which is represented by a picture on a card; 
as the card (with the strip of tape attached) moves 
through the machine, the pictured object or concept is 
exposed as the taped voice states its name. The child 
then identifies the object and, finally, records his own 
vb ice saying its nam^. He can then^ compare his designa- 
tion and its pronunciation with that of the taped voice. 

One of the games which has been developed at IDS is 
Language Lotto,^ This game is simifar^to standard games 
of Lotto, but is used in a way so that it is appropriate 
for the children at varying linguistic and conceptual 
levels, \ 

Each game in tlje Language Lotto series has three 
possible response le^e^s, The firs? level Is that of simple 
non-verbal matching: XThe child merely indicates by 
raising his hand that he has matched the card to ji pic- 
ture on his board. The sec^d level can be described as a 
receptive-language stage, in th^the caller describes the 
card, but doesn't show It to thK players and the child 
must match the card to the picture\n his board without 

' X 

*The Language Lotto series was developed at the^tnstltutc for 
Developmental Studies by the late Or. Lassar Golkln. Ohe^serles 
of such gimes 1%. now commerlcally ixilsUe from Appleion^ 
C«niUfy-Cfoft$. 
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the aid of visual cues, using only the caller's verbal de- 
scription, Thfe third level is a descriptive language sta^: 
The caller takes a card from the completed board and 
the player has to describe the picture that is left exposed 
ori the board, <> 

Each of the separate games in the Lariguagd Lotto 
serifes deals with a different level of language ability and 
with a different type of concept or relationship. For 
example, the first game involves th„e recognition of 
simpfe objects, many of which are commonly found 
around the classroom. The second game deals-both with 
prepositions and with positlo'na) concepts (e.g., matching 
pictures and cards of a man under a chair, next to a 
cHair, on a chair, etc.). Other games involve the use of 
verbs (action cards); conjunctions (the boy and the girl); 
sin^lar and ^plural (boy, boys); etc. The most advanced 
game in the series involves the abstraction of particular 
relationships (e.g., matching a hand with a glove that fits 
on it). 

Another example of Institute-developed learning 
materials is the Letter Form Board, This is ft puzzle-like 
device that introduces Che young child, to the alphabet 
initially as a sensori motor experience and involves him 
in concrete manipulation of the material. As with Lan- 
guage Lotto, the Letter Form Board can be used in 
many different ways, on several intellectual levels, and 
for a variety of cognitive tasks. ' 

In addition to special equipment and materials, teach- 
ing strategies, such as the scheduling of a Quiet \Nork 
Time within the preschool day, were devised by IDS 
staff to meet enrichment program goals. During this time 
all noise producing activities are suspended, and children 
work with such materials as puzzles, individual learning 
games, etc. Teachers are ab(e to work on a one-to-one or 
small group basis with children during Quiet Work Time, 
and to guide their learning activities. 

In 1970 the IDS program expanded into the grades, 
as grade 1 reached the 1st grade level. While the grades 
portion (1st, 2nd, and 3rd grades) of the IDS program 
have been less developed, the strategies and philosophi- 
cal orientation of the preschool program were carried 
through. Separate but related curricula were developed 
for language, mathematics and science, and creative 
drapiatics. The Institute used many of the published cur* 
ricufa in these areas (such as the Stern and Sullivan read- 
ing programs and the AAAS science materials), as wed as 
a plethora of Institute-developed learning games and 
materials. Emphasis was placed on the process of inquiry 



as well as on skill mastery, with special attention given 
to children's problem-solving abilities and tlieir facility 
in handling new learning situations, while reinforcing 
curiosity and self-expression. — 

Evaluation 

The academic progress of both Institute and control 
children involved in the longitudinal program his been 
monitored over the five-year period by administering 
both standardized and Institute-developed tests and 
observational procedures. IDS experimental children and 
their control groups were tested with a wide battery of 
measures of ability and achievement. Longitudinal evalu- 
ative information was obtained through the administra- 
tion of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (Form 
L-M); the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (with two samples, one 
administered to a single sample of experimental and con- 
trol children over a period of time, and one administered 
cross-sectionally to several subsamples, at the same grade 
level); The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests (in the 
grades) and the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (In the 
grades). 

For the most part, trained IDS testers adrttinistered 
the various instruments (with the exception of the 
MATS which were administered by the classroom- 
teacher). As qualified black testers were very few in. 
number at that time, the Institute testers were predomi- 
nantly white, and of middle class backgrounds, the fol- 
lowing is a summary of which tests were administered, 
and at what testing periods they were given. 

In addition to data obtained from the administration 
of the wide variety of quantitative measures of ability 
and achievement, more informal qualitative evaluations 
were obtained; these included responses from parents, 
teachers, principals, and siblings, as well as a sequence of 
ariecdotal records concerning the progress of children in 
the program, judging from both the quantitative and 
qualitative data available, one can say that, as Individuals 
and as a group, the children in the IDS program bene- 
fited on many levels from their enrichment experiences. 

Qiiantitative Evaluation 

For the quantitative section of this evaluation, the 
performance of children in the first four waves (each 
year a new group, or wave, of children enrolled in the 
pre kindergarten classes of the IDS program, and appro- 
priate control groups were constituted) was examined. 
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The scores of experimental and control group children 
maUjhed variously for length of exposure to a ^hool 
program and for motivational factors were compared * 

The following table Is a summary of those measures 
and those 'testing periods where significant differences 



were obtained by applying Analysis of Variance tech- 
nique to the performance on scores for four waves of 
children. Experimental children scored significantly 
higher than their controls on the foUowmg measures: 



TESTS 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
(Form'LM) 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 



The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests 
Level 1 - Nonverbal Battery 

Reading Prognosis Test 



Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Reading Subtest (Word Knowledge Score) 



Metropolitan Achievemefit Tests 
Reading Subtest (Reading Score) 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Arithmetic Subtest 

(Problem Solvmg and Concepts Score) 

Early Childhood Inventories 
Body parts naming inventory 
Related concepts inventory- 
premathematics 
Related concepts inventory- 
prescience 
Set matching 
Shape naming • ^ 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities ■ 
1961 Version 



TESTING PERIODS 

post-pre-kiridergarten 
post-kindergarten 

post-pre-kindergarten 
post-third grade 
post-third grade 

1st grade 
2nd grade 

end of kindergarten (only 
period given) 

2nd grade (greater only 
than the CCI group) 
3rd grade (greater only 
than the Ci group) * 

2nd grade (greater only 
than the CI group) 
3rd gf ade 

3ro grade (greater only 
than Ci group) 



All given at the end 
of kindergarten 



1st, 2nd and 3rd 



^Many more chitdren and their families volunteered for the 
expenmenlal program than could be accommodated by U. From 
the originaJ group of volunteers^ children were randomly 
assigned to an experimental and a "self-selected control" group 
(the Css group)^ This Css control group started school In ^e 
regular public.school kindergarten classes. Simiariy , a Ck control 
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group was formed^ comp<>sed of chKdren who started school In 
the regular public school kindergarten classes, but who had not 
volunteered for the program. A Cf group was also formed 
consisting of childre/t who began school at the flrsi grade In a 
regjiar public schoo). 
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Visual Decoding-callsfor the 
ability, to match objects that ar^* 

conceptually similar grades combined 

Auditory Voc. I Association-rcalts 

for the ability to associate objects 

that are functionally related 
Auditory Vocal Automatic-calls for 

ability to handle grammatical forms 
Motor Encoding and Vocal Eqeoding- 

both these subtests' tap the abljity 

to express oneself 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
1968 Version 
Visual Reception-calls for ability 

to match conceptually similar 1st, 2nd and 3rd 

objects ^ 
Auditory Association-calls for grades combined 

ab^l^^/ to handle analogies 
Sound Blending-calls for the ability 

to pronounce a word when supplied 

with phonemic elements 



One of the first apparent trends in the evaluation data 
concerns the relationship of the results of the preschool 
program to those of the grades program. This trend)- 
which is a temporal one, is directly related to the history 
of the enrichment program/ and to the pattern of fund- 
ing made available to it. While it was possible to put a 
great deal of systematic input in the preschool program 
(pre-kindergarten and kindergarten), the erratic and in- 
consistent nature of the funding available to the program 
as it expanded into the grades did not allow for a repeti- 
tion and continuity of input on the necessary sustained 
'basis. * 

The results of the preschool program are readily 
apparent, simply from an examination of the mean 
scores and fs obtained in the Analyses of Variance for 
such measures as the Stanford Binet, and the Peabody 
Vocabulary Test {see Tables 1 , 2, and 3). In terms of the 
stated goals of the program, children improved in their 
performance on those tests that v ere designed to tap 
general cognitive and language ^ills. 

The results of the quantitative measures administered 



to children in the IDS grades program must, hov^ever, be 
viewed somewhat more tentatively. The marked differ- 
ence between experimental and control children is rx)t as 
uniformly present as it was in the preschool years. V\^ile 
the children did not experience any seiious setbacks, and 
mostly performed at or near grade level on achievement 
tests, and at or near national norm on intelligence tests/ 
the dramatic gains of the preschool years were not re- 
peated in the grades; however, experimental children re- 
mained significantly more advanced with respect to their 
ag^ peers in the same schools. 

Another theme that we would like to discuss here is 
related to the evaluation design itself, and to the validity 
of the measures employed. In reviewing these data, there 
seems to be considerable questbn about the appropriate- 
ness of a strict experimental design (of Experimental vs. 
Control) in this field experiment, and also about the 
validity of measures that were not adequately standard- ^ 
ized on this type of population. 

The measures used in this evaluation were chosen for 
a number of reasons: first, for their merits as some of 
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EVALUATION SCHEDULE - FIRST FOUR WAVES 



Time of Testing 


Group,, 


Pre- 

prekindergarten 


Pott- 
prekcndergarten 
(or Beginnir)g of 
Prekirxiergarten) 


Port- 
Mruiergarten 

(or Pre- 
First Grade) 


Post- 
First 
Grade 


Post- 
Second 
Grade 


Post- 
Third 
Grade*^^ 


E Group 


S-B 
PPVT 


S-B 
PPVT 


S--B 

PPVT 

RPT 


L-T 


L-T 
MATS 
(Reading 
Subtests) 


S-B 
PPVT 

MATS (Reading 

&Arithn>etlc 

Subtests) 


< Css group 


S-B 

PPVT ' 


S-B 
PPVT 


S-B 

PPVT 

RPT 


L-T 


L-T 
MATS 
(Reading 
Subtests) 


S-B 
PPVT 

MATS (Reading 
& Arithmetic 
Subtests) 


Ck group 




S^B 
PpVT 


S-B 

PPVT 

RPT 


L-T 


L-T 
MATS 
(Reading 
Subtests) 


S-B 
PPVT 

MATS (Reading 
& Arithmetic 
Subtests) 


group 






S-B 

PPVT 

RPT 


L-T 


L-T 
MATS 
(Reading 
Subtests) 


S-B 
PPVT 

MATS (Reading 
& Arithmetic 
Subtests) 



Legend: 

$--B Stanford-BinetlriteMigence Scale < Form L-M) 

PPVT Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

RPT Redding Prognosis Test 

L-T The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests LeveJ 1 - l^nverbal Battery 

MATS Metropolitan Achlevetiienl Tests 



the best measures available for tongitudinal evaluation; 
and also for their practicality in terms of time adminis- 
tration and financial resources available for administra- 
tion. While we have reservations about these instru- 
ments, they were the best available at the time» and were 
the most appropriate ones to use in order to obtain base- 
line data and longitudinal evaluative information.' On 
certain measures, for example, the standardization pro- 
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cedures leave much to be desired, especially when they 
are to be used with a black urban population such as the 
present one, (The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, for 
example, was standardized largely on a white southern 
sample in and around Nashville.) 



'Deutsch^ et. aL Guidelines for testing minority group 
M\6nr\. {ournot of SocM iisues. XX, 129, 145. 
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TABLE 1 



MEAN STANFORD BINET SCORES 
AT ZACH ADMINISTRATION 



'>re-preklndergarten 
























E 






OSS 














Wave 


N 


X 


S.0, 


N 


K 


S.D. 












1 


31 


96.19 


1.1.62 


15 


95.53 


14.89 












2 


70 


93.07 


ll'27 • 


34 


92,94 


12.57 












3 


88 


91.63 


11.53 " 


48 


90.31 


14.54 












4- 


86 


91.28 


12.63 


32 


89.25 


12.73,, 












Tptal 


275 


92.40 


11.86 


129 


91.35 


i3.6^f; 












Post-prekindergarten 
























E 






OSS 


f 












Wave 


N 


H 


S.D. 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 




S.D. 






1 


62 


100.19 


12.33 


40 


91.90 


. 14.50 












• 2 


62 


98.89 


9.69 


45 


91.29 


12.52 


58 


88.19 


12.44 






3 


67 


100.76 


10.76 


34 


92.76 


11.41 


66 


92.91 


10.73 






4 


.69 


96.96 


12.02 


23 


92.70 


9.71 


56 


90.00 


14.71 






Total 


260 


99.17 


11.30 


142 


92.04 


12.35 


180 


90.48 


12.71 






'Post-kindergarten 
























E 




















Wave 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 




S.D. 


N 


5? 


1 


43 


103.58 


14.02 


29 


92.07 


14.65 


26 


92.23 


13.55 


30 


85.53 


2 


39 


94.72 


12.75 


26 


94.54 


13.77 


37 


90.73 


13.40 


74 


80.82 


3 


55 


^ 101.91 


12.39 


23 


90.52 


19.72 


61 


94.84 


13.45 


47 


87.64 


4 


52 


99.85 


13.94 


20 


95.20 


11.^ 


53 


91.19 


12.19 


32 


84.69 


Total 


189 


100.24 


13.54 


98 


93.00 


15.13 


177 


92.50 


13.09 


183 


84.02 


Third Grade 


























E 












OK 








Wave 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 


5? 


S.D. 


N 




S.D. 


N ' 


5? 


1 


32 


97.63 


12.78 . 


12 


93.92 


11.62 


13 


94.00 


11.90 


17 


94.29 


2 


2t 


91.76 


14.92 


13 


91.23 


13.26 


19 


86.32 


10.87 


26 


84.81 


3 


29 


99.28 


12.31 


12 


93.58 


16.22 


30 


93.43 


15.33 


20 


90.65 


Total 


82 


96.71 


13.38 


37 


92.86 


13.98 


62 


91.37 


13.64 


63 


89.22 
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TABLE 2 

MEAN P^VT IQ SCORES 
AT EACH ADMINISTRATION 



Pre-prekir)dergarten 
























E 






Css 














. Wave 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 


X 


S.D. 












1 


32 


75.16 


16.08 


16 


70.44 


18.13 








* 




2 


69 


68.73 


16.24 


32 


67.72 


17.95 












3 


87 


66.87 


14.0^ 


50 


62,64 


13,73 












4 


84 


66.81 


13.86 


30 


64.93 


13.56 












Total 


275 


67.55 


1 A 07 \ 


1 OQ 


DO. HO 


15.48 












Postprekindergarten 
























E 






Cs$ 






Ck 








Wave 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 


X 


S.D. 


' N 


>< 


S.D. 






; 1 


62 


85.85 


17.95 


40 


75.25 


17.95 


39 


76.08 


17. 






2 


63 


81.46 


18.91 


47 


71.77 


20.57 


67 


69.09 


20. 






3 


69 


81.41 


17,55 


35 


68.51 


16.69 


70 


75.06 


17. 






4 


71 


78.45 


20 22 


23 


74.52 


16.74 


56 


71.55 


19. 






• Total 


266 


81.67 


18.80 


145 


72.38 


18.38 


222 


72.13 


19. 






Post-kindergarten 
























E 






Css 






iCk 




C, 




Wave 


N 


X 


SO. 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 


H 


SO. 


N 


X 


1 


43 


90.35 


15.67 


33 


83.36 


18.16 


34 


O r lOO 






77 77 


2 


38 


88.66 


17.05 


26 


84.15 


17.56 ^ 


38 


78 82 


20.49 


73 


73.37 


. 3 


55 


87.25 


1 o.oo 




/*».0*T 








1 /.Z/ 


47 


76.62 


4 


52 


87.19 


16.85 


20 


80.50 


14.26 


53 


76.47 


17.08 


31 


68.06 


Total 


188 


87.76 


15.72 


104 


80.96 


18.65 


187 


81 Ofi ^ 

SI 1 ,\J\J 


17 80 


181 


7d 07 


Thrrd Grade 


























E 






Css 






Ck 




c, 




Wave 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 


X 


S.D. 


N 


>( 


S.D. 


N 


)? 


1 


31 


90.39' 


12.88 


12 


86.25 


17.71 


13 


86.15 


10.55 


17 


84.71 


2 


21 


90.95 


12.68 


13 


84.15 


14.55 


21 


89.19 


14.37 


25 


83.28 


3 


30 


96.40 


14.40 


13 


84.92 


9.39 


30 


94.07 


17.72 


22 


87.91 


Total 


. 82 


92.73 


.13.56 


3d 


85.08 


13.83 


64 


90.86 


15.55 


64 


85.25'- 
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. TABLE '3 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 



Testing Period 

•7 


Stanford Binet IQ Scores 


Pre-prekindergarten 


■ ' ' ^. '4j ■ 
F ratio for Wave=^2.99 (p .03) . . 
F ratio for Subject proyp=1 (non-sign • 


Posl-prekindergarten 


F ratio for Wave=.51 (non-significant) 

F ratio for Subject Grogp=31.82 {p .0001) 


PosVk'mdergarten 


F ratio for Wave=»2.02 (non-significant) 
F ratto for Subject Group=3K62 (p .0001) 


PostiThifd Grade 


F ratio for Wave=5.15 (p,007) 

F ratio for Subject Group=^2.3l (non-significant) 


Testing Period 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 


Pre-prekindergarten 


F ratio for Wave=4. 17 {p .007) 

F ratio for Subject Grbup=2.87 (non-significant) 


Post-pr ek inde rgar te n 


F ratio for Wave=2.04 (non significant) 
F ratio for Subject Group=14.83 (p .0001) 


Post -kindergarten 


F ratio for Wave=3.59 (p .02) 

F ratio for Subject Group=*16.33 (p .0001) 


Post Third Grade 


F ratio for Wave-1.75 (non-sigf\iffcant) 
F ratio for Subject Group=3.36 (p .02) 



In regard to the reservations about the use of these .25 respectively. One should note that these correlations 
instruments, a preliminary examination of data from the represented only exploratory attempts to examine the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Reading subtest) were relationship between these tests and employed samples 
correlated with scores on Gates-McGinnitie Reading \ with small n's. However, the daU suggest that the two 

tests are not measuring the same thing with thispopula- 
tion, and there is a strong possibility that if an instru- 
ment other than th^ Metropolitan had been used to mea- 
sure reading, the results would have been quite different, 
and our analysis of the effects of the IDS grades program r 
would have been cast in an entirely different light. 

As we have noted, there were many problems arid 
limitations in our attempts to assess the children ade\ 

quately by means of the published standardized tests:;^ 

j ' 
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Te^ts. The correlation obtained by relating scores from a 
sample of tOS^experimenlal *and control children on the 
Metropolitan Reading Tests and the Gates-McGinnilie 
Vocabulary subtest were relatively low: for 50 experi- 
mental and 49 control children, the correlaUons were 
.32 and .49 respectively. For other samples (of 19 exper- 
imental >and 28 control children each), the correlations 
between the Gates-McGinnitie Comprehension subtest 
and the Metropolitan Reading Tests Were only ,57 and 




The early Childhood Inventories at the Institute* did, 
however^ provide information that seemed to relate 
more specificalty to the IDS curriculum elements, and to 
tap many of the skills generally CQnsidered to be im- 
portant for young children to have. 

White the groups (expcnmenla! and control) weje not 
pretested on tlje Inventories prior to educational inter- 
vention (with the exception of the sixth wave Es), there 
is indirect evidence (from pretest equality on other mea- 
sures) of probable equality among groups. Of the five 
subtests on which significant differences were found, 
three measured corceptual skills: two relational con- 
cepts subtests and the categorization subtest. Results on 
the labelmg tasks tended to be less marked with scores 
that Indicate that the E group knew Body Parts and 
Shapes better than the Ck groCjp; however, differences 
on other naming tasks (Alphabet fellers and Numerals) 
did not reach statistical significance. In addition, on, a 
task requiring the chifd to abstract out concepts of quan- ^ 
tily (despite changes ?n figural charactcri^'trcs between 
standard and comparison pictures), the Quantify Match-, 
ing Inventory, scores did not significantly differentiate 
the groups. 

It should be roied that, allhougVi the skills measured 
by these inventories were skills taught in the IDS pro- 
gram, they Nvere also taught in most cognilsvely oriented 
preschool .p/ograms. Furthermore, it should be noted 
/that the IDS teachers were not aware of the 'content or 
nature of the Inventories; the content was not designed 
to resemble closely the IDS curriculum materials (insur- 
ing that the effects were not simply due to practice and 
familiarity with specific materials). ' 

As one further comment on this quantitative evalua- 
tion, it is important to be aware that some events oc- « 
curred in the operation of the enrichment program that 
acted to ^'contaminate" the control groups, and that 
rnade them misrcpresentativc for comparison purposes: 
the scores of control group children were atypically 
high, and the lack of statistical significance in some of 
the analyses in the grades may simply have an artifact of 
the unusual performance of the control children. This is 
particularly apparent in some of the Melropplitan 
Achievement Tests where, though no significant differ- 

*Thesc InvePiTtiries were developed at the InslUute by lack 
Victor and Allan Collcr. They arc currently avail abTe from the 
IDS dissemjnation service*. 
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ences were found between fexperimentaf and control 
groups, children in the experimental group achieved at ^ 
or near theSr grade level. Scores of children in this inner- 
city area typically fall far below grade level. In fact/ 
when the scores of the experiftiental groups were com- 
pared to the average of the mean scores for schools 
where IDS operated its experimental classes, significant 
differences were found, often at the pJ < .001 level 

One must examine and speculate as to the nature of a 
host of extra-school variables that were operative In 
raising the control children's scores, and which may have 
had considerable influence on any of the scores consid- 
ered in the data analysis. The influence of such socio- 
political factors as *'urban renewal," and the acceleration 
of social change, especially in regaird to race awareness 
and mon positive seif-image, ;s virtually non-measur- 
able and one can or^ly estimate that these factors must 
have had considerable inflOence, even if their extent has 
not been determined Or systematically examined. 

in addition, it is apparent that some of the experi- 
mental curriculum diffused to non-experimental class- 
rooms in the schools, via such avenues as informal cprn< _ 
munication among teachers and communication to the 
teacher^ from the principal about elements of the pro- 
gram thai seemed successful. Again, the exient of such 
diffusion factors cannot be measured, nor can their 
influence on the final quantitative evaluation of the pro- 
gram be readily determined. ' 

Qualitative Evaltiatfon 

In addition to quantitative data, the^ Institute has 
gathered information of a qualitative nature pulled from 
anecdotal records, open-ended interviews, unsolicited 
letters written to the Institute, questionnaires, conversa- 
tions with paref^ts at the 3rd grade graduation cere- * 
monies, observers' records, etc. The;«; qualitative evalua- 
tions will be summarized below. Because of limitations 
of-spacc, pnly a few of a large assortment of possible* 
examples have been randomly selected, for presentation. 

An index of attitudesof school administralbrs toward 
the IDS program was obtained by interviewing four prin- 
cipals and five assistant principals. These interviews (con- 
ducted in the 1967;1968 school year) consisted of 
ppen-ended, unstructured discussions with the Early ' 
Childhood Coordinator for the district; the adminis- 
trators were interviewed one at a lime. All of the pe<5ple 

if 
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Interviewed expressed extremely favorable f eaclions re- 
garding the program,. stressing primarily the strength of 
the IDS materials and personnel. 

The Institute's own supervisors have been asked to 
write summaries of their impressions of the IDS pro- 
gram, outlining the major successes and failures, as well 
as making suggestions for future change. The majority of 
these sufi^f visors wrote a balanced summary: they cfn-*^ 
phasized the success of such underlying approaches a^ 
the individi/alfzailon of instruction in the IDS classroom; 
they stressed certain weaknesses they found in the pro- 
gram such as the failure of the in-service training pro- 
gram to adequately assist the entire school, 

,ln the 1967-1968 school year, group interviews were 
held by the research staff with teachers, assistant 
teachers, substitute teachers, and all other teaching per* 
sonnd who have been involved with the IDS classroom 
rprogram. Again, an interesting response heterogeneity 
was obtained. Teachers stressed the success of the IDS 
program j*n terms of changing children's behavior (e.g., 
the children seemed better able to work in an inde- 
pendent fashion), the fcachers responded negatively (o 
the fact that the materials had changed from year to 
year and they felt that the gnkf^ !incs provided foi the 
implementatlpn of thesenew matcfials were inadequate. 

This will, of course, always be a problem in imple^ 
mcnting pilot programs whose very nature is to experi- 
ment with new approaches and to be continually chang* 
ing. Moreover, this problem is exacerbated by the 
teacKcrs training experiences which generally tends >to 
lock them into established mcthu s; indeed one should 
really train teachers to demand change and innovation 
rather than be threatened by them. 

Of all the groups whosc^ qualitative reactions are re- 
ported here, parents and older siblings have given the 
most positive response. Older siblings have proudly 
brought their friends to observe iheir younger brothers 
working iri the IDS classroonv (viewing the classroom 
from behind a two-way mirror). Parents have repeatedly 
sent positive letters to the Institute about the program 
and about tucir children's performance in it. Informa- 
tion from parents was also obtained from interviews .iid 
informal conversations with the Community Aides. In 
gencnl, those parents whose children entered the pro- 
gram at prc-kindergarlen have r>oted changes in the 
child's level of socialization; In his ability to recognize 



things around him (e.g., pictures of animals, signs/etc); 
and in his ability to use language. Parents have noticed 
differences in their children such as changes in their 
basic attitudes toward school and in their desir^ to' 
achieve in school; parents also noted a difference in the 
rate and quality of learning that takes place in the IDS 
classroom as opposed to regular classrooms. The quotes 
offered here are just a very few examples of the contents 
of letters from parents and their comments about the 
Institute: 

The Institute helps tlie children get a beliei under- 
standi^ng of why school is really important. 
- They learn more things and faster. 

It were as though he learned very fast and it is very 
good. ' 

Letters, from parents have also included reference to 
their own Involvement, with the IDS program and activi- 
ties at the Parent C^nUr. They noted that they had re- 
ceived help in such maimers as housing, clothing, etc. 
Parents reported that the activities of the Parent Center 
seemed to help them feel more confident in talking with 
their children and being involved with the/r school ex- 
pericnces: ^ 

Because of the lesson plants at the Center and the 
instructions given by the Institute, I am able to 
converse with my children. Before this I was very 
much embarrassed whtfn my children would ask 
me questions and I could not answer them. After 
entering the Center's program^^can now talk wiih 
them and don't feel pmbarrasscd.. I now have 
confidence in myself and feel secure. ' 

Reports from teachers who have received IDS chil- 
dren intp their classes (such as 4th grade teachers or 
those whose classes IDS' children entered when they 
moved) consistently emphasized the fact that the Insti- 
tute children were easily identifiable: not of\ly by their 
overall *'v^rbosily,*' but by their command bf the lan- 
guage and^lheir ease with using language to cxpr'^^ss their 
ideas. ITicse teache/s reported that IDS childrer)\Wtre 
'genuinely interested and excited about learning, want^jl 
to be successful in school, that they were morejndd- 
pendent than other children and did not shy away from 
new situations. 

Visitors to the Institute classrooms have corisislenlly 
remarked on the indepciidence shown by IDS chifiJren. 
In fact, this aspect of children's behavior is currently an 
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area of research at the Institute, which is pfimarily di- 
rected toward the assessment of classroom behavioral 
correlates "of independence. Various insWuments have 
been developed to assess chifdren's independe/it be- 
havior, some of which demonstrate very high reliability. 
Of crucial interest, is the relationship of these measures 
of independence to other behavioral traits, such as vari- 
ous personality characteristics and creativity (Schumer 
arid Deutsch, 1971). 

Recommendations for Future Work 

Preparing guidelines for future work in this area, 
based on the decade of experience in research, in train- 
ing, and in the classroorn itself is no simple straightfor- 
ward task.' 

" Many of the things that were learned as the enrich- 
' menl program progressed were incorpd.rated in it to help 
make it operate rhore effectively. Indeed, although we ' 
have outlined some general approaches and techniques, 
no single description of this curriculum could ever ade- 
quately reflect its nature, for it was designed to be con- 
tinuously evolving, and at no point in time represented a 
monolithic entity, vy^ith each teacher mediating the pur- , 
poses and approaches of the program in her own classes. 

,One of the most important recommendations that 
can be madcjor evaluation efforts is related to the devel- 
opment and utilization of more relevant measures, those 
that have been properly standardized and validated for 
use with this population. One should attempt to develop 
and use measures which have the intrinsic capacity to ^ 
measure the child's responsiveness, and also to measure 
the ability of the system to respond to the child. 

However, the problems of designing and evaluattfsg 
the effects of an enrichment program go far beyond 
developing more valid measures/ or devising Experi- 
mental designs which taRe into consideration all the* 
extra^schoo! and uncontrolled variables which have in- 
fluenced the children's behavior and development. 

Enrichment progr^.ms operate within an entire social 
context, and often within a framework with many 
socio-political forces acting in an ambivalent manner 
thereby restricting program effectiveness. There is char- 
acteristically general social pressure for immediate gains 



on'such measures as achievement or/intelligence test per- 
formance, and for the evaluation of the success of a 
program on a ratio scale where one divides numbers of 
IQ points raised by dollars to gfet an index of success. 

' |»j the long run, only the childrert are short<hanged 
by this state of affairs. Directors of enrichment programs 
are continually pressured into affirming that each ele- 
ment of their program reflects the most effective 
methods. Frequently children mast settle for a pro- 
gram's first efforts, simply because the program is penaU 
ized for any ''mistakes" by threats of cessation .of con- 
tinuing financial support.*" 

^ Long term commitments are .necessary so there can 
be an interplay of innovation, training, evaluative feed- 
back and parental as well as community participation. It 
is necessary for, participation and resources to come 
fcom all levels of the schools, universities as well as from^ 
the children and their communities. , In Addition, old 
experimental<ontrol ni9dels are simply not adequate, 
and a -special program should allow its influience to 
evolve and be conscientiously diffused in the entire 
school setting.' As previously pointed out, considerable 
diffusion takes place anyhow; boundaries become artifi- 
cial and irrelevant, reflecting statistical artifacts, not 
/eality^ ^ * ^ 

For further detailed information please consult the;* 
following reports: , 
Final Report: , Project No. 5-0342 

Grant No. OE-5-1 0-045 
'*An Evaluation of the, F.ffectiveness of an Enriched 
Curriculum in Overcoming iHe Consequences of Environ- 
mental Deprivation,". Dr. Martin Deutsch, Dr. Jack 
Vjctor, Elizabeth /Taleporos, Dr. Cynthia Deutsch, 
Bataan Faigao, Edith Calhoun, and Dr. Edward Ponder. 

jtnal Report : Grant No. OEO-2425 

"Regional Research; and Resoutcej Center in Early 

Childhood," June 1, 1971, U.S. Office of Economic- 

Oppoftunity, Dr. Martin Deutschi Dr. Jack Victor, 

Elizabeth Taleporos, Dr. Cynthia Deutsch, Bataan 

Faigao, Edith Calhoun, Dr. Edward ^^onder. 

(Reports published by New York i University, Institute 

for Developftiental Studies, School of Education,' New 

York, New York) I ^ ' . 



• ; CHAPTER 4. 

CHiLDREN FROM THREE TO TEN: 
THE EARLY TRAIN ING PROJECT 



Susan W- Gray 



This is'a report on the Early Training Project* , a field 
research study Rupert Klaus and I began in, 1961. We 
wished to see whether it was possible, by developing a 
carefully designed program, to offset the progressive 
retardation so oftert observed' in the .public school' 
careers of young children from low-income homes. In 
1961 many thoughtful school people were concerned 
with the problems such children experience in their 
schooling. Thi^ concern had by no means, howeVer, 
reached the tidal w^ve proportions that it did in 1965 
with the passage of ^he Economic Opportunity Act, in- 
ctuding Project Head Start, and the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, also with a large element of 
funding for the disadvantaged. We, as directors of the 
Early Training Project, were fortunate in that -we began 
_3t a time when public fnterest was not yet so great, nor 
programs for disadvantaged children 50 frequent, as to 
make it difficult to conduct a carefully planned and 
executed study without its being subject to a number of 
outside influences from competing programs and pres- 
sures for premature results. We were particularly for- 
tunate in the Early Training Project to have the coopera- 



tion of a school systern and its superintendent whi(h 
made it possible for us to follow a relatively consistent 
program over the years. It was al>o our good fortune to 
work in comniunities where there was little outward 
migration. Such^outward migration is of course a major 
problern in following up children over the years. Even at 
the end of seven years, we had so little moving away that 
it was pK)ssible to test almost all children who had been 
involved in 1962, Finally, we were fortunate in*having 
predictable funding, from the National Institute of 
MentaLl^ealth/for the first five years of the study. It 
w^s this| combination of factors that enabled u$ to fol- 
low the Children we studied over six 'years. , •» 

Children and Their Parents - 

The children w[th whom we wgrked, and a local 
comparison group*, lived in a city of a6out 25,000 m the 
upper SoUh. All children were black. At the time they 
were originally selected, tne schools were segregated. 
Since it i^ necessary to have the continuing cooperation 
jOf thf schools, we thought it wise to work with either 
white or Negro children, We^had some reason, to think 



*Thl$ study received its major Hnjinclai support from the 
Natiortat Institute of Mental Health throiigh Granlf HD > 00973. 
This report is adapted- from two technical reports which may l>e 
found in Klaus, R.A., and Gray, S. W. The Early Training Project 
f^r Disadvantaged Chitdren. A repoil after fWe years. Monograph 



of tht Sac/lety for Research fn Chitd Oevthpment, 1968, 33 
(No. 4), and In Cray, S. W., St Klaus, R, A. The Eariy Training 
Project; a seventh year report. Ch//d Oeye/opmertt, 1970, 41, ♦ 
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that, in this particulaf town, lh«re was greater chance of 
success with the black families. 

A.census was made of all black children borh in*^l9S8. 

From It 61 children were selected according to various 

s> • ■ 

fndkes of educational disadvantage. All the families were 
well below the usual cutting tines for poverty; the aver* 
age income was about $1500 at this tin>e. Educatk>n of 
parents was somewhat hi^er than one migjit have ' 
expected, the average being about the 8th grade. Eduta^ 
tiona] achievement, however, pfobably was lower than 
the last grade competed. The occupational level tended 
to be low. Mothers, for example, did domestk work^ or 
else worked as maids in restaurants and beauty parlors.^ 
Fathers/ where present, were gerierally employed in un- 
skilled or .^mi-skilled labor. F^mflies were-la/ge, the 
average being seven members. Housir^ conditions, 
except for those who Hved in a pu\Ak housing project, 
were extremely poor, 
the General Rationale of 

the Chitdrer^^ Program 

. , ■ . ■■ ' 

Our study t)egan with a concern for progressive re- 
tardation. Our goaJ was to test experimenUdly whether it 
• was possible to offset such retardatkm as a child moved 
through the public schools. Our general program was 
built up out of a careful search of the scientific literature 
on social class and its relation to development, 5iY in- 
tellectual deve!opmen^ and on the developntent of 
altitudes and motives. We talked to school people whd 
had had considerab!e experietKe first-hand with dis- 
advantaged children; we discussed it with social workers 
and publk health nurses. ^ 

It seemed to us as we searched the IrUrature and 
talked with those we knew, that llie problems disadvan- 
taged children had^ seemed to fall into two broad 
groupings-those things related to the skills, compe- 
tefKies, and understandings the child , had, ahd those 
things related to his attitudes, v\d those of his parents, 
toward school expectancies. We finally came up M^ith 
the following list: \ , 

Attitudes rehting to school sorcesl This irKluded 
the child's motivation to do well in school |^ivi- 
ties, hisjgeneral liking and interest in such KtiVi- . 
ties, his willingness to work hard over a perkxJ of 
time, and the presence or at>sence of successTuI 
persons after whom he could pattemViimself. We 
believed that this cluster of attitudes was pf parti-, 
cutar importarKe because it mi^t be exf^ected to ' 
have some sustaining effect after a special pre- 
school proffsim was completed. 
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Aptitudes rdating to school success. By this we 
rheant the skills and knowledge which form the 
necessary basis for being abje to make progress in 
school.\NVe broke aptitudes down into the develop- 
rncnt of language, the ability to order or make 
' meaninig out of the environment (concept develpp- 
ment), ability to 'see small likenesses and differ- 
ences, necessary for example in learning how to 
read (perceptual development). 
Our study of first grade children at this school^ and 
the studies of other researchers in other locations, had 
indicated that disadvantaged children came into schobj 
somewhat t>ehind others, and that it was difficult indeed 
to enable such children, with all the handicaps of 2L^^Dor 
environtnent, to catch up with more fortunate children. 
This was our major reason for beginning our program 
three summers prior to school entrance, and for making 
our major emphasis on what might t>e called a, develop- , 
mental rather than a rcrfiedial program. We planned to 
address our attention not so much to deficits as to the 
strengths the child already had or thos|?iie seemed 
«pab1t<if developing. . 

The General Design ot the Study 

K In setting up the proyam we had thfce major con- 
cwns: (1) Planning a program that would be effective in 
offsetting progressive retardation, (2) planning a pro- 
gram wh^h^ if it should prove successful/ would b^ 
possible to\adopt on a widespread scale, and (3) from 
the stance o^ research, setting up a procedure that would"^ 
give a,9lear<ut answer to our question of whether it was 
possible to offset progressive retardation. 

Weighing these three factors, we came up with a plan 
beginning with the children, as already mentioned, at 
least three' summers prior to school entrance, with a 
carefully designed intensive program, and with the best 
scheme of evaluation we could devise. From the stand- 
point of adopting the program on a widespread scale, we 
danned^a procedure in which the ma^pr efforts for the 
children would be in the summer months^ when both 
p school buildings and staff members wer^ readily avail- 
able. Because we knew, however, that rnuch would be 
lost frorn om sumrner to the next in young children 
livm^,in an extremely impoverishe<) environment, we 
planned' a bridge from one summer to the next. This 
bridge was the provision of weekly home visits during 
the rest of the year. In the interest of the most precise 
answer possible to our question we developed a relative- 
ly intensive testing program over the years, one which 
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will be descnbed later. We also m^de an attempt to 
check in our plan for the possible effect of living in the 
commumty in which our progiram; toolc place upon 
children npt directly in the prbgram. This we did by 
setting, up one comparison group/in the town which was 
our major focus, and another comparison group in a 
similar town about 60 miles distant. jThe general picture 
of the actual layout of Ihe study is ^iven in the accom- 
panying table.' - ' t 

The problem of evaluation, both^before, during, and 
after the Intervention program, was a major concern >f 
ours. In the general area of aptitudes^ there are some well 
Constructed standardized tests which assess some of the 
th/ngs In wh/ch we are ^nterest^. " The particular 
measures that >vc chose were the ^tanford Binet Intel- 
ligence Test, the f^eabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic jAbilities. Our major 
concern was to be. directed at hovy the children did in 
school, as defined largely by their performance on 
achievement tests, and by what other data we could pick 
up in terms of their general classroom performance. Dur* 
ing the school years, our most consijtent recourse was to 
the achievement test used in t^\e public" schools, the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, ^nd at one time the 
Stanford AchievemeritTests.These jests while extremely 
useful arc, as other tests, limited in their applicability. 
They do not assess many things which we had attempted 
to teach; tKfey do assess a number that we do not 
attempt to teach. On the other hafid, wc felt that they 
were in general our most useful indices of the child's^ 
performance. [ 

VVe 'were concerned, however, [ with attempting to 
assess the changes that we mlghtj or might not^ have 
produced in the attitudes of tl^e child. This is an 
extremely difficult thing to do.j Adequate tests for 
children of preschool age in this general area are almost 
nonexistent; they are far from adequate on the school 
level. There are a number of r^asj)ns for this. One of 
them is the great complexity of the problem. As difficult 
as it is to assess intelligence, it is far more difficult to 
assess, except indirectly, orie*s feelings of self-esteem, 
and one*s desire to achieve or to approach a standard of 
excelicncip. We did use a number of informal tests in 
th^se areas, larjjely. ones that We could construct 
ourselves, or adapUd f/om the work' of others. In many 
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Early Training Project: a seventh year report, Chlfd Development, 
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cases, however, we were, driven back to making the y 
assumption that such motfvations were a necessafy7\ 
condition for school achlev^ent; and withoutthem' th^ 
child would not do well in school. Although our interest 
in trying to make changes in the attitudes of the children 
was fully as great as our interest in altering the general 
Aptitude status of the children, the paucity of meas^hes^* 
in the attitude domain means that most of the results to 
be presented later center around tests of intellect and 
school achievement, / 

One aspect of our study which does not appear in the' 
general layout is our evaluation of the perforrrtance of 
younger and older brothers and listers of the/children 
with whom we have been working. It is .a question of ^ 
great practical importance, if focusing one's e/forts upon 
one chll^tJ, and his mother, may have posit/ve, or even 



negative^ effects upon the other children ifi the family. 
Some 
later. 



3f our results on this matter will alyj be reported 



The summer Program for the Childi^en 

F^r our two experimental groups/we chose lead 
teachers who were experienced in first grade work, and 
had^^ particular understanding of disadvantaged children. 
Both of them were black. Each group pf 20 children had 
fop. small group teachers who workifed with about five 
children each. These were equally divided as to race and 
sex, and were undergraduate or gradu^ate college students 
intefested__ln acquiring more experience with young 
cnildren. We had teachers of both races, since we felt it 
important for our children to see b^th whites and blacks 
^i-orking in equal status^in a teaching role. We also felt it 
ijrjport^nt to have some men teachers, particularly for 
the children from father-absent h</mes, 
1 Most of the four-hour daily/ program was spe^t in 
activities with the small group ieacher, alternated with 
br.ief sessions with the total gi^oup. The materials and 
activities used in the summer s^^ssions were not radically 
different from those used Iri the more conventional 
nurWy school or kindergarten/ The difference lies rather 
ih the way the materials ^ere used, the particular 
patteVmng of activities, and t|ie conscious attempt in all 
the activities to focus on thpse aspects of attitudes and 
aptituoes which we were trying to develop, and the high 
ratio of\adults to children. / 

An llfustratlon of this m^t be that of what one does 
with wheel toys, much loved by young preschciol 
children. ^Being allowed to ride them was seen as a 
reward of\ the program, tricycles, for example, were 
used to increase language In children. It is easy to set up 
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LAYOUT OF GENERAL RESEARCH DESIGN 



Treatmem 



Three Summer 
Schools 



Two Summer 
Schools 



T3 

Local 
Controls 



T4 
Distal 

Controls 



First Winter 
1961-62 

First Summer 
1962 



Second Winter 
1962-63 

Second SummeV 
1963 



Third Winter 
1963-64 

Third Summer 
1964 



Fourth Winter 
1964-65 



(Critenon development, curriculum planning, general tooling up) 



Pretest 

Summer School 
Post-test 

Home Visitor 
Contacts 

Pretest 

Summer School 
Post-test 

Home Visitor 
Contacts 

Pretest 

Summer School 
Post-test 

Home Visitor 
Contacts 



Pretest 
Post-test 



Pretest 

Summer School 
Post-tert 

Home Visitor 
Contacts 

Pretest 

Summer School 
Post-test = 

Home Visitor 
Contacts 



Pretest Pretest 
Post-test Post-test 



Pre test Pre-test , 

Post-test Post-tesl 

Pretest Pretest/^ 

Post-te$t Post-test 



Fourth Summer Follow-up Follow-up Follow-gp FolFow up 

1965 Tests Tests Tests Tests 



Fifth Summer 
1966 



Follow-up 
Tests 



Follow-up 
Tests 



Follow-up 
Tests 



Follow-up 
Tests 



Seventh Summer 
1968 



Follow-up 
Tests • 



Follow-up 
Tests 



Follow-up 
Tests 



Follow-up 
Tests 



a situation where a child can obtain something only if he 
asks for it. Later on we made it necessary to identify the 
particular tricycle the child wished. He must learn to 
interact with another child to "ask for a turn.'* In the 
second summer it was possible to use tricycles in a 
miniature traffic situation. The children learned to * 
respond appropriately to traffic signs, and to play traffic 
officer. 

Hooks were one of our most important materials. We 
read to the children several times a day; we encouraged 
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them to look at pictures. as we read, to talk about what 
was being read, to tell what would happen next in the 
story, and even, as lime went^on, to dramatize some of 
the familial folk tales such Utile Red Riding Hood ox 
Three Little Pigs, They were given small, inexpensive 
books as rewards for efforts relating to the goals of the 
program. 

We are often asked whether ours was a "structured'* 
program. If by structure it is meant llhat we lined children 
up in rows and rigidly administered the same program to 
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all the children every day, the answer is *'no/* If by 
structure it is meant, however, a carefully planned pro- 
gram in which activities were sequenced over time, begin- 
ning with simpler ones for a given child and proceeding 
pn to relatively more complex ones for him, our program 
was a structured one - in a highly individualized way. 

the Work With Mothers in the Homes 

The . work with mothers was originally planned to 
provide a bridge from one summer to the next because 
we feared that over the 9 months between one summer 
and the next, the children would lose most of what they 
had acquired. A home visitor spjnt about one hour each 
week in the home. She worked with the child and, more 
importantly, with the mother in an attempt to carry on 
activities similar to those of the summer school. Our 
home visitors were Negro women in their forties with 
considerable leaching experience with young children. 

The first aim of the home visitor was to involve the 
parent as an active participant. This was not easy, because 
many of the mothers were experiencing the helplessness 
often found in disadvantaged groups. The families were 
large, and many had no father. The i. mother had a heavy 
burden of copir^g with the subsistence activities that are 
obvious in a famjiy with an average size of seven, and 
with an average income of only $1500. Although many 
of these mothers themselves felt beaten'by life, they still 
had hopes for their children. The home visitor's effort 
was to provide them with some skills and understandings 
which would bring them a little closer to realizing these 
hopes for their children. 

The Effects of the Program Upon the Children 

The table which gives the layout of the general study 
shows that by 1968 the children had been tested eight 
times. These were in addition to a number of other ad 
hoc evaluation instruments used from time to time. 

The data of this study are voluminous, and only two 
kinds have been selected for extended discussion: results 
on intelligence tests, and on school achievement tests, 
Some mention will also be made of our efforts to test 
attitudes. 

Figure 1^ gives a graph of the results upon the Binet 
test of intelligence from May, 1962, before any program 
for the chihSren, to June, 1968, when the children had 
completed fourth grade. 



*This flgjre is reproduced, in slightly altered form, from*. The 
earfy training project: a seventh year report. Chli(f Oevehpmint, 
1970,41, Gray,S. W. & KUus, R. A. 



Although the graph looks simple, there are a number 
of Interesting aspects associated with changes in the 
work with the children over time. It should, be re- 
membered in reading the graph that between M^y and 
August of 1962, May and August of 1963, and May and 
August of 1964, the first experimental group had, each^ 
summer, a special ten-week program. The second experi* 
mental group picked up its first ten-week program in 
1963 and a second one duririg the next summer* All 
children wen' to first grade in September, 1964. They 
were tested at the end of that^ear, again in the summer 
of 1966, and again in the summer of 1968. The second 
group started at a slightly higher level, which probably 
explains the finding of slightly better^ performance 
throughout. The two control groups have continued to 
lag behind the experimental groups. The most decline 
over time was shown by th^ control group in another 
town, white the local control group was only a little 
behind the two experimental groups in 1968. The 
difference between experimental and control groups at 
the end of fourth grade was statistically significant; that 
is, it would occur only once in twenty times if there 
were not a real differefKe between the experimental 
and controls. It Is, however, a modest difference. The 
picture then is one of relatively adequate progress in the 
experimental youngsters, in so far as intellectual ability 
goes, up to the end of first grade. With the control 
groups there was an acceleration during the first-grade 
that brings them closer to the experime/ tal groups. The 
surprising thing was that there was still a difference after 
nearly four years since the last assembled pfeschool for 
the children *n the experimental groups. True, the dif* 
ference was small, but it had been sustained over time. 

The results on achievement tests to be presented ar.e 
those on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. There arc 
eight subtests: word knowledge, word discrimination, 
reading, arithmetic computation, spelling, language,} 
arithmetic problem-solving, and concepts. At the end of 
the first grade the experimental children were slgnifl- 
cantty superior on three of the four tests used at this 
level: word knowledge, word discrimination; and 
Reading. The local control children were' somewhat 
superior to the distal ones, which nnlay be either a 
superior instructional program, or possibly the effect of 
contacts with the experimental children, and of the 
parents of each group vi^ith each other, We have evidence 
that the control mother sought out the experimental 
nwlhers. In 1966, five subtests were given. The experi- 
mental children were statistically superior on only two 
tests: word knowledge and reading. On the other three 
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Figure 1. Mental ages for experimental and control groups on the Stanford-Binet 



tests, however, there were approximately nine chances 
out of ten that they were superior. Again, the local 
control group was somewhat superior to the more 
distant one. At the end of fourth grade the experimental 
groups were no longer statistically superior. On six of 
the seven tests, however, their scores were higher, but 
the differences were small. There are some implications 
of these findings, as they relate to the interaction 
between early education and public schooling,\which 
will be discussed later. 

We have had considerable difficulty irLdeveloping any 
adequate measures of attitude changes In the children. 
No well standardized tests were available and those 
which we developed ourselves were simply too hurriedly 
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put togethe e effective for use. When orte^onsiders 
the amou' .ime and effort that goes into thVcafeful 
developir J standardizing of tests such as the Binet 
or the I oolitan Achievement Tests Jt Is not too 
surprising ti.. jur f.^ir less sensitive measures fail to show 
results. Two of these, however, will be singled out for 
mention. 

We were particularly interested In the effect of the 
program upon the chilc^'s feelings of ^self-esteem, 
especially during their piiblic school experience. We 
adapted and used the Piers-Harris self-concept test. 6n 
two of the seven scales the combined expefimenut^~~ 
groups exceeded the combined control groups-lhe\ 
dimensions of happiness and satisfaction. The test was V 




used again at the end of 1966. This time the experi- 
mental children no longer showed more positive self* 
concepts than the control children. 

We were also interested in the 'Veputation'* of the 
children, that is, whether the child was seen as capable, 
well-liked, friendfy, and so on, among his classmates. We 
were concerned here npt only with whether we might 
have improved the reputation of children by interven- 
tiorrprograms^ but also whether the program might have 
had some deleterious effects. We used a picture 
adaptation of \he W^o Are They? test with the three* 
local groups of children. There was some slight tendency 
for the experimental children to be seen as enjoying a ^ 
better reputation. If there is no solid indication of a ' 
favorable effect of the program, there is certainly no 
indication of an adversive effect. 

We were atso interested in the effects of the prograrn 
upon other children in the family. The younger siblings, 
when they became of a testable age, were given the Binel 
Intelligence Test. Here we found that the younger siblings 
of our experimental children were superior to the 
younger siblings of the control children. This was 
partkularly notkcab]e in the.younger siblings of the first 
experimental group, where the home visitor had been in 
the home for two years prior to school entrance. It also 
was more marked in the siblings closer in age. 

With the older siblings, we tried to study the effects 
of the program on school perforniance, and also how the 
older child saw the family -situation in terms of more 
attention and (avdnthrr for the child in the intervention 
program. The con-iparison of the older siblings yielded 
little information. We found no evidence that school 
performance was improved or hindertj. In the same 
way we found no evidence that the older siblings re* 
sented the special attention given to a younger sibimg. . 

The Implications of the Findings 

The reader may remember that the original question 
posed by the Early Training Project was whether it was 
possible to offset progressive retardation. 

With the results for the cn^ of four years of public 
schooling, jur answer is "yes,'' l>ut it is a qualified 
"yes." Our experimental children on achievement tests 
perforraed better during the first two years of schooling 
Jhaa the control children. But at the end of fourth 
grade, the performance was slightly better. If at all. On 
intelligence tests their scores were .still significantly 
higher, although the difference was a small one. 

Our answer must be a qualified "yes," for preschool 



experience can only form a basis for the educational 
demands of public school. The schools In which our 
children were enrolled were not bad schools. At worse 
they were mediocre. On the other har)d, they were not 
adequate in providing the kind of program that would 
enable these children to maintain their early gains. 

Not all of this, of course, can be laid to the door of 
the schools. Unless the home circumstances of the child 
can be changed, the ad versivc environment which 
created the original problem will continue to take its 
toll. It is perhaps asking too much to expect the school 
to offset the inadequacies of the community and home. 

By some standards the Early Training Project, with its : 
three summers of intervention, may seem to be a 
relatively massive program of intervention. And yet a 
colleague of ours estimated that In the years prior to 
school entrance the maximum amount of time the child 
was in the project (approximately 600 hours) was less 
than 2 percent or his waking hours from birth to six 
years. The amount of these contacts in the home was a 
maximum of 110 hours, or about 0.3 percent of the 
waking hours of the child. Surely it would be foolish to 
think that such a small amount of intervention could 
have a lasting effect without considerable reinforcement 
from the child's home environment and from his 
subsequent schooling. 

Our results through the fourth grade, and our findings 
on youriger siblings, make us hopeful that intervention 
programs can have long-lasting effects that go beyond the 
immediate children with whom one may be working. On 
the other hand, the decline in the groups in intelligence 
over the years since intervention ceased, and the slowing 
down in educational achievement of the two experi- 
mental groups after the second grade, suggest that the 
intervention program before school entrance sfmply 
cannot carry the entire burden of improving educability. 
An effective early intervention program for a preschool 
child, be it ever so good, cannot possibly be viewed as a 
form of inoculation whereby the child is immunized 
forever afterward to the effects of an inadequate hom^ 
and a school inappropriate to his needs. Human perform- 
ance results from the continual interplay of the grow- ' 
ing child and his environment. Preschool programs 
for disadvantaged children, well-conceived and executed, 
may be expected to make some lasting changes. They 
cannot, however, cafty the who!e burden of providing 
adequate schooling for disadvantaged chltdrenr ArbesT" 
they may provide a basic progress in schools and homes 
which can build upon the preschool program. 
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CHAPTERS, 

DOUBLE DEPRIVATION^ THE LESS 
THEY HAVE> THE LESS THEY LEARN 

Elizabeth Herzog, Carol H. Newcomb, Ira H. CIsIn 



fn our society, academic adequacy is likely to be a 
prerequisite to economic adequacy, and economic ade- 
quacy IS likely to be a necessary though not sufficient 
prerequisite to fulfilling one's maximum potential ar\d 
achieving a satisfying way of life. The main exceptions 
to this^ generalization have boen individuals with un- 
earned income, the handicapped, and females. However, 
ability to ekrn a living has come to be as necessary for 
many girls as for boys^ For the great majority of our 
citizens, the strong corr5lation between education, 
occupation, income, and self-esteem puts a high pre- 
mium on educational competence. 

Children of very low'income families, on the whole, 
do less well than children of the prosperous in the early 
years of school, and tbe discrepancy in school achieve- 
ment increases as time goes on.'^ Accordingly, those con- 
cerned with the welfare of children have focused in- 
creasin^jly in recent years on ways of counteracting the 
academic difficulties of poor children. Since the early 
^ years are crucial, preschool enrichment programs are 
seen as a promising avenue to this goal. 

One such program was initiated at Howard Univer- 
sity, shortly before Head Start was launched^ At the 
time this program was being planned, in 1963, there was 



much discussion of methods for giving to preschool 
children an experience that wpuld lay the groundwork 
for enhanced school achievement. Some of the methods 
attempted or proposed were costly and elaborate, re- 
quiring special training and facilities. The project 
initiated at Howard University^" was addressed to dis- 
covering whether, if children of poverty were given a 
traditional nursery school program of the kind offered 
to many midd(e<tass children, they woufd have tfie 
foundation for satisfying school performance. 

Implicit in the question was' the assumption that^ 
since well-trained nursery school teach<;rs are alert to Uie 
specUl needs of each child as an individual, they would 
perceive and respond to the special needs of children 
who come from difficult environments. Implicit in the^ 
dennition of a traditional nursery school approach was 
the need for the school to work'^closely with the parents, 
as is customary in the most highly rated middle-class 
nursery schools. 

If it could be demonstrated that a traditional nursery 
'school program would enable very' disadvantaged 
children to meet national norms in school achievement, 
it would be possible to establish large scale preschool 
progranrts relatively quickly, without the need to give 
elaborate special training to the teaching staffs. This 



*CUrk» 1965; Kennedy etal., 1963; Osborne, 1960; St, john, 
1969. 

*Ofrccicd by Or. Ffenhmle Klttrell, Professqr and Head of the 



Home Economics Department, fnd fmanced in part by the 
Cnildren's Bureau Child Welfare Research aur^d Demonstration 
Grants Program (01S5). 
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would mean that more children could be helped more 
quickly^ and at less monetary cost, than would be 
possible with more elaborate ''precision methods** of 
compensating for academic defici ts. 

The children and their families 

After considering, experimenting with, and discarding 
several alternative strategies of sample recruitment, it 
was decided that the most practical and direct method 
would be a house-to-house canvass, to recruit children 
for the nursery school program and a comparison group. 

The criteria for including a child in'the initial ''ppol'' 
of candidates were: that In October 1964, he was not 
less than three and not more Vhan three years a[nd seven 
months old; that he was in generally good health, with- 
out gross visual, auditory, or orthopedic problems; that' 
there was* no obvious evidence of organically based 
mental retardation or severe menUl disturbance. It was 
also required that the parents speak English/that the 
child had nevi^r been in formal group care/ that the 
parents agree to bring the child to the University for 
psychological testing (referred to as *'play sessions*'), 
and-if their child were chosen for the nursery school 
program-that they agree to have him ready when the 
school bus appeared in the morning. 

From the pool obtained in the house-to-house can- 
vass, names were selected by ranJom number: 38 from 
one tract for the experimental group and 69 from three 
neighboring tracts for the comparison group (in order to 
avoid possible unhappiness for comparison group parents 
who might see the school bus daily catling for their 
neighbors' children). With regard to demographic 
characteristics reported by the Bureau of the.Census, the 
four tracts appeared virtually identical. AM four were 
inhabited by very low^income families and, because of 
housing patterns in the District of Columbia, all the 
families were Negro, ' 

■ ^ 

' Since some families moved away during the selection 
process and others either enrolled their children in other 
programs, failed to keep appointments, or dropped out 
for other reasons, the families in the program do not 
represent a strictly random selection. Nevertheless, this 
was by no means a self-selecfed sample. No family wiis 
permitted to volunteer participation without a prior in- 
vitation, and none was free to choose between entering 
the experimental or the comparison group. The nature 
and extent of selectivity can only be surniised, but pre- 
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sumably it affected the experimenut groO^ and the com- 
parison group in similar ways.^ 

The numbers selected for the two groups were based 
on expectations of attrition. The hope was that it would 
be possible to, retain 30 children. in the experimental 
group (EG) and at least that many in the comparison 
group (CG), and it was expected that more of CG than 
of EG would be lost. Actually, attrition was surprisingly 
low. Families moved rather often, but usually >yilhin the 
metropolitan area, and vigorous efforts succeeded In 
maintaining contact with most of them. At the end of 
the two-year nursery school program, only one child 
from EG and two from CG had been tost to the study. 
Four years later, contact had been maintained with 36 
of the 38 children in EG and 66 of the 69 in CG. 

When the children entered kindergarten, it was 
necessary to reduce the size of EG to 30. This was done 
by excluding, regretfully, six girls who showed least need 
of a special program and one boy who needed it very 
much but could no longer attend.* "Rie net result of this 
exclusion was to improve the sex ratio and lower some- 
what the early mean IQ scores of EG. 

At the outset of the project in 1964, EG and CG were 
similarly distributed in reported income, with a slight 
advantage for CG. Removal of the seven EG children 
Increased this advantage, although median [ncomes for 
the two groups were still comparable: $3,360 for EG 
and $3,380 for CG. In both groups, the lowest income 
reported was about $l,000< and annual income extended 
up to' $5,770 for EG. Two CG families reported annual 
incomes over $10,000- and one reported $7,500. Five 
other CG families reported annual incomes between 
$6,000 and $7,000, and all the rest were under $6,000. ' 

According to the poverty-income criteria then used 
by the Social Security Administration, 2 J chifdren 
(70%) in EG and 42 (64%) in CG were living in pov- 
erty.^ Four (13%) in EG ajnd t4 (21%) in CG reported 
incomes officially defined as sufficient to meet the 
children*s basic needs. The remainder fell between these 
in a borderline area with income far from adequate and 
below the amount described by SSA as the "low<ost 
level." 



*Kr4ft et al, 1968. Muctt of the description of sample selec- 
tion and the nurseiy school program Is excerpted or condensed 
from this report 

Mn the Interest of comparablllly, the ngure$ presented here 
will Include only the children who continued in the program 
throu^out the five-year pcrtod: 30 for EG and 66 for CG. 

*Orshan$ky, 1965. 



The families of 5 children in EG (17%) and 17 (26%) 
in CG reported receiving financial assistance ffom the 
Department of Welfare. In other characteristics the two 
groups were generally comparable, with the following 
exceptions: graduation from high school for 11 (37%) of 
EG fathers as compared with 9 (14%) of CG fathers; 
somewhat better rating of £6 housekeeping; better kept 
housing for CG; fewer people per room for CG, and less 
sharing of kitchen or bath with other families. There was 
also a greater frequency of reported father absence for 
CG than for £G-a variable which fater showed no 
significant rjcjj^lton to (est results, with the slight differ- 
ence that appeared favoring the father-absent children. 
Three of these comparisons favored EG and three 
favored CG, with ofic reaching statistical significance 
(father^s education, chi square = 7,48, df=p .01).^ 
The preschool program 

The two-year preschool program at Howard Univer- 
sity» as ajready indicated, followed the lines characteris- 
tic of a wejl run middle<lass nursery school, with no 
A specific "efirichment" features added. In many ways it 
resembled other preschool demonstrations conducted in 
the United States during the sixties. Some of its main 
features were: 

1. It was conducted in a long-established nursery 
school run by a university for research and training 
purposes. 

2. The children were enrolled at the age of three. 

3. The nursery da^ was about seven hours long (eight 
hours Including the bus trip to and from school) 
and included lunch, breakfast if needed, morning 
and afternoon snacks, and an afternoon rest 
period, 

4. The children attended the preschool for a ten- 
month school year and a two-year time span. 

5. Transportation was provided, for all the children. 

6. No fees were charged.* 

.7. The teachers, bnder the genera! guidance of the 
Prpject Director and the Head Teacher, were 
allowed to modify the usual nursery school activi- 
ties to fit the special needs of these children. 



8. ;Special efforts were made to involve the children^ 
parents. A full-lime **adult worker*' (parent educa- 
tor) on the staff served the families of the 
children. , ) 

9. Evaluation ofj|)^program was conducted by a 
team that was independent of the service staff.' 

10. Provision was made for a continuation of special 
school beyond the preschool phate of the demon* 
sU'ation. - 

Full details about the program and the recruitment 
process are given in the published report of the ftrst two 
years.' It may be mentioned here merely that the equip- 
ment and setting were excellent, and thf curriculum 
much what would be expected in an average middle-class 
nursery school. In their exit Interview, the teachers 
regretted that the special needs' of these children left ^ 
them less time than they would have wished to devote to 
language development. The published report includes the 
opini9n of the research staff that "although the program 
was much like that of good, traditional-type nursery 
schools, there was less conversation with Individgat 
children-less supporting or initiating of conversation- 
than, one would usually find in a university laboratory 
preschool that serves middle-cfass children or In a 
superior suburban preschool. The explanation may lie in 
the amount of attention to other aspects of the program 
that work with deprived children entails. However, that 
may be, it; seems likely, that the teachers were right in 
thinking that more attention to language development 
was needed. . . .'V , 

Two of the teachers suggested that the ideal teacher- 
pupil ratio for work with children from low-income 
homes would be one teacher and a full-time trained ajde 
for every five or six children. Actually, the ratio was one 
teacher to twelve children, plus a Head Teacher, a 
"floating'* lejucher-assistant, and a large number of 
student aides (undergraduates in childhood education 
courses) who were seldom on duly for more than two 
consecutive hours, since they had to fit their attendance 
to their course schedules. The research staff figured that 
the effective teacher<hild ratio, including aides, was 
about one to eight or more. * 



•Smcc some parents wt^o.cNme'd 8 or JO jrears of schooling 
could barely^.fead or write, since inconrie level favored CG father 
than EG, and since mother's education was similar, the differ- 
ence in reported group mear^s for father's edacailon seems of 
Mtt{e practical slgniHcance. 

'During the nufsery school years, staff members of the 
Children's Bureau conducted the evaluation. From then 6n, Or. 



Ira CIsIn (Director, The George Washington Unlversltv Social 
Research Group), who had sensed as staUstical consultant during 
the first phase of the project, directed the administration and 
evaluation of tlie continuation prefect, under a grant from the 
Children's Bureau. ^ . 

• Kraft etaJ, op. tlL 
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The overall alnnosphere of the nursery was permissive 
and warm and it was characterized by knowledgeable 
observers as "clearly a benign and pleasant setting fbr 
young children." 

Involvement of parents was an important part of the 
project plan, and efforts to involve them were reasonably 
successful, the term ^^parent education'* was avoided 
and the aim was to involve the parents as competent 
partners working for their children's pre^nt arid future 
well-being^; Some degree of success is Indicated in the 
continued devotion of the mothers to the "adult activi- 
ties wbrker'* and their eagerness to talk with her after a 
separation of two or three years. Yet, as the report of 
the nursery school program comments, 'In practice it 
'was more didactic and less a meeting of 'pai;tners' than it 
was in theory/* and the response of the parents-al- 
though stronger than in many other programs-fell some- 
' what short of initial hopes. 

The first school years . 

In the hope of consolidating any benefits gained 
dujing the nursery school program, a series of special 
school situations was arranged for the 30 EG children 
during the- three years immediately following nursery 
school. The problems involved in setting up and tarrying 
through such arrangements are a saga in themselves, and 
although this is not the place to. rehearse that saga^ it 
must be stated at least that a number of overburdened 
school officials were generous, resourceful, and energetic 
in making possible the continuance of the project,' 

Throughout the kindergarten yeai'f the EG children 
were in one class in a public school. The full day session 
' ' included a light breakfast and full lunch, and an after* 
noon rest hour. Two skilled teachers were assisted by 
two aides, to provide an enriched curriculum with 
emphasis on language skills and reading readiness. 
Frequent special trips to edDcational and recreational 
facilities included visits to the Washington Post Book 
F^lr, a farm, a d^iry, a fire department, the circus, a 
^department store. . 

" A part-time social worker was available to provide 
assistance for the children's famiHes. In cooperation with 
the teachers, she was able to arrange for providing shoes 
and warm clothing for children wHo would not other- 
wise have attended school, and to obtain medical and 

" ■ - . ' • — ' . 

^Thanks are due especially to Miss £velyn Bull, Director, 
Supervision and Inslwcllon In Elemcntlry Schoois, and Mr. 
8radfocd Tatum, Assistant to Assistant Superintendent In charge 
of E lerrw n t ary S c h ooJs. 
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dental care for some who needed such attention. Her 
Work also included conferences with al! the families of 
the children, and referrals or direct assistance In times of 
crisis. 

During the first and second grades, an enriched class- 
room experience vyas again provided for- the chlldfen.r 
However, during those two years, an addltloftat 30 
children, drawn from the 'Vegular" classes, were assigned 
to the program. EG and the new group were divided 
equally between two classrooms, In order to avoid ex- 
cessive Insulation of EG. During the first grade, a team 
of three teachers, assisted by an aide, provided for both 
classes smatl-group reading instruction and team teaching 
in science/ social studies, and language. In second grade^ 
although the two principal teachers worked coopera- 
tively, no organized team teaching was attempted. In^ 
stead, a fle)^ible schedule w^as provided so that the slower 
learners from both classrooms could go to"* a third 
teacher for small group Instruction in all phases of'se* 
cond grade work. Educational trip's were again included. 
The part-time social worker continued to give social 
service assistance to the families. In addition, she helped 
to keep communication open between liome and school. 

To^insure holding the„ group together, transportation 
was provided for EG throughout kindergarten ind the 
first two grades. Arrangements were also made for the. 
children to receive lunch from the free lunch program. 
Unfortunately, exigencies of the school system made It 
necessary to have the children in a different school each 
year^« The shift of locale was somewhat eased by the fact 
that the Head Teacher during the k*indergarten year, 
remained with them durirfg the first grade. Second grade, 
however, brou^t a change both of school and of teach- 
ing staff. 

After completing the second-grade, EG lefj the 
special situation and entered into the regular classes of 
the public schools that served their respective neighbor- 
hoods. How such a transition affected them has been an 
important and disturbing question for the research staff, 
and one on which final conclusions ^3ire yet to be 
reached. The staff has continued to keep in touch with 
the families, although the pro-am proper -terminated 
with the end of the second grade year, in 1969» 

Program Evaluation 

Since the purpose of the program was to enhance the 
school performance of children from very poor families, 
the true test of its effectiveness will be their actual 
school performance as compared with that of children 
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who arc ^similar m other respects but did not experience 
such a program. This kind of comparison. will be con- 
vincing only after the childrerj in the experimental group 
have had enough time to accommodate lo a ^'regular*' 
schoo) situation and have progressed at least through the 
fifth grade. Some soundings along the way are available, 
however, in the scores of intfelligence' tests administered 
since the beginning of the 'nursery school program, 
school achievement tests administered in the second and 
third grades, and irt the grade placement of the EG and 
CG children at the beginning of the fourth grade year. 
. Since the tests administered by the projec| are de- 
*signed to assess school-related skills, they serve ^s rough 
and by no mear^s conclusive predictors of pjotehtial 
school achievement.^^ The school achievement tests are 
useful indicators of relative performance. However, aside 
from' any questions about their relation to actual school 
performance, the achievement test scores are son^ewhal 
confounded by the elimination of the least proTicient 
children from GG, through failure to be promoted from 
first to second grade, while EG was artificially kept in- 
tact through the second grade year. This possible distor- 
tion was partially corrected the following year by the 
failure of some children in EG lo be prompted from 
second to third grade. However, the school achievement 
test was administered rather early in the third gra4e year 
{November) when a number of children in EG (accord- 
tng to the reports of their parents) were still struggling 
with problems of transition to a new school and a new, 
unsheltered school situation. 

Similarfy, the relative proportions of children who 
failed to be promoted may be subject to later modifica- 
tion, since CG had been subject to possible non-pro- 
motion four times and EG only twice, * 

For all these reasons, the present measures must be 
regarded as provisional and subject to confirmation or 
revision when the children reach the later school grades. 

Two conclusions, however, are already firm and un- 
likely to chapge substantially. One is that, to paraphrase 
a comment by Weikart concerning a similar program, the 
results so far are not as discouraging as might have been 
feared nor as endouraging as had been hoped ^ The 
other is that to evaluate such a program merely by com- 
paring means for an' experimental and a comparison 
group concea's as niuc*h as it reveals. Only by subgroup 
comparisons can a program be adequately evaluated. 



**For convenience, these will be referred to as "project 
tesU'\ LT 

'•Weikart, 1967, . x 
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The rerhainder of this chapter will be devoted to- 
documenting these, conclusions and discussing some re- 
lated impllcations^for programs and for program evalua- 
tion. 

Project ies^ 

A battery of tests has beer^ administered to EG and 
CG fevery year^ from 1964 through 1969. The Stanford* 
Binet Intelligence Scale {I960 revision) and the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test have been Included in each 
round of testing. During the nursery school phase two 
additional tests were included: the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities and thirteen subtests of the 
Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests. After the children 
entered kindergarten, these two tests were discontinued, 
and the Goodenough Draw^A-Person Test was sub- 
stituted in the testing rourjcts for 1967, 1968, and 1969. 

Thus, for almost all of the 96 children in EG and CG, . 

there are available the results of two tests administere<t 
six times at yearly intervals (1964-1969), of two otjjers 
administered in the three early test rounds (1964-1969), 
and of one other in three later te^t rounds (1967-1969). 
One verbal subtest of the Stanford Achievement Test 
wasalso administered in 1969. 

Dr. Norman Milgram (Catholic University, Depart* 
ment of Psychology), on the basis of previous experience, 
witfi children of this age and socio-economic level 
selected the tests and directed their administration. 
Graduate students, numbering from four to eight in the 
various years, administered the tests. All of these stu- 
dents had participated in a training practicum during 
which they used Ihe'te'sts with disadvantaged children of 
appropriate ages. In each round, some of the testers were 
Negroes and some were white. Th^ majority of the 
testers were women. 

; During the first two years all testing sessions were held 
at Howard University. Since the children In EG were 
brought from the nursery school by a staff member, 
while the others came in from outs^de with a family / 
member, the testers were clearly aware which children ' 

^belonged to each group. Whether this knowledge would 
constitute an advantage or a disadvantage cannot be 
ascertained. The director of testing l>elieves that it had 
no effect. Some disadvantage for EG may . have been „ 

'involved in the occasional need to interrupt a child's 
lunch or his nap in order to meet the testing schedule. 

During the next three years, testing sessions were held 
at the George Washington University, and every effort r 
was made to avoid identifying the children as belonging 
to EG or CG. Analysis has not revealed any changes in 
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relative scores that seem related to the difference in the 
teslers* awareness of EG and CG identity. Th^s joes not 
me^in the abserwe of such an influence, burmerely (hat 
its \iirection and magnitude remain unknown. In any 
case) it is reasju ring that the later findings, beginning 
NVUh 1967, are n6t subject to concern on this score. 
.„T]l?X of course, subject, to other kinds of 
concerib, the niajor one being thd nature of the tests. 
They vycre used because, in the judgment of the 
tonsultaht, they were the best available. This does not 
obviate questions about the extent to whjch lesf findings, 
reflect the school-related abilities of these particular 
children. No effort will be^^miide here to enter into this 
^complex problemvbut it^ existence cannot be ignored. 

Concern about the "real ^eaning^' of the test results, 
has been reinforced by analysis of testers' systematic 
ratings, individual test protocols, and group means. That , 
mutual language problems existed is abundantly clear, 
especially in me earlier records. That some language 
problems continued is also clear, not only ftom the 
records but also from conversations with the testers. One 
example occurreo when ,the children were in first grade. 
During the test session, a child was asked to give a word 
thai rhymes withy'rcdr He gave no sign of under- 
standing what was wanted. Finally his face lit up and he 
said, **0h, you ftiea|i Vaid*.*' The'tester nodded and he 
said, "Why, 'haid^' o^ course." 

Such an incident, and others like it, give grounds for 
serious thought, Tliey also suggest the dubious 
foundation provided by a single round of testing, or even 
by testing limited to one "befor^e" and one "after" test 
round. The present ins\af|ce which provides a series of 
six sessions, offers opportunity to review the level of 
each child in succeed ipg years arid to form some 
estimate of his ''true" Jevel of performance on these 
tests. Some children maintained rather stable levels from 
year to year. Some varied in ani&rratic pattern. Others 
showed children, after achieving levels far above the 
group norm, showed -a striking decline in test scores that 
seemed to reflect family stresses and crises which. were 
known to the research staff. One of these was the child 
who gained the largest number of IQ points (45) on the 
Stanford-Binet during nursery^ school, ^nk from 122 in 
1966 to 108 after secolid grade, and failed to be 
promoted at the end oHhird g^ade. 

Whatever the defects of the tests as reflectors of a 
child's lAnate aCiility, they^do^^M of his 

competfpce in the skills required for gratifying school 
perforf|)^nce~inclading the ability to take tests. Since 
the siaffd purpose of the project was to enhancetchool 
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performance, it Is possible to accept them as adjuncts of 
e valuatio n, e_veii while regretting our own failure to have 
discovered of devised more conclusive measures/the 
regret Is tempe^"ed only mildly by knowledge that we 
already have son)e basis f^r comparing what the tests say 
a child can do with what his teachers say he Is doing, and 
that as time goes on this basis will be enlarged and made 
more firm. 

' \ ^ ■ '. 

The Stanford-Bin^t Intelligence Scale was chosen, and 
used throughout the program, because it is one of the 
4)est constructed, best standardized, and most widely 
used tests of intelligence available. For these reasons, 
and because space is limited, the results of projeit tests 
will. be lipiited to that one, reserving the findings from 
the whole battery for later full report.'? Accordingly, 
all 10 scores given will be derived from the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale (1960<revision). 

* ■ * 

The Peabody picture Vocabulary Test has also been 
used fn^kh testlflg round. However, its scores have 
varied surprisingly enough, and have confljcted with the 
findings of other tests and of school records often 
enough, to raise serious doubts about its contribution to 
this kind of evaluation. These doubts are reinforced by 
our own item analysis'and by the expe/ience of some 
other invesligaiors-although still others report that it 
has served satisfactorily. Our doubts are further rein- 
forced by the fact that the correlations of the PPVT 
with the various school measures are substantially lower 
than those of IheiStanford-Binet, (t should be added that 
the Draw-A-Person Test contributed little to the analysis: 
for this particular project. * .. / 

IQ Means, Experimental Group 
and Comparison Group 

Mean IQ^oreswill be presented in a series of figures, 
for which -the corresponding tables will be found 
throughout this Chapter. The mean scores for total EG 
and CG throughout the five-year period from the 
beginning of nursery school through second grad^re 
shown In Figure 1 and Table 1 . \ 

At the outset of the program, in 1^64, the mean f<X 
score of CG was 4 points higher than that of Et, 
although tf^e difference was not statistically signif- / 



**The published I'eporl of the nursery school years presents 
findings for all the lesto used before 1967. Kraft et al., op. cit. 



TABLE 1 

MEAN SrANFORO-SiNEt SC(^E$, 1^1969 
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COMPARISON GROUP 
Mean Scores 
Standard Deviation* 
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* Om EG child not tested in 196^; orve to fowr CG chMreo r^ot tested In 1964, 1966, 1966 and 1^. 
■ e value of difference tetween EG end CG, it«<?jik:ally slijni1fcar»t: t • 3.26, p. <.01. 
Note: For the sake of ctarlty, t values are considered only for the years 1964, 1966 and 1969. 



Figure 1. Mean Stanford Blnet Scores, 1964-1969 
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leant. ^ At the end of iHe nursery school program, In 
/ 1966, thei^ mean score of EG (96.5) wa$-^sign1flcantly 
above that of CG/and thls feyel was maintained through 
kindergarten. By the end of the second -grade year, 
however, the mean scores of both- ^G an^ CG had 
declined, and the difference was no longer statistically 
significant. • ' - 

the deoline in IQ scores for both groups after 1967 is 
a phenomenon that has come to be familiar other 
studies of low-income children.'* Some investigators 
attribute it to t}j;e fact that successive levels of the 
StSnford-Blnet test become increasingly verbal, and that 
verbal facility and communication pose major prol)lems 
for children from very Ipw-income families?** Some 
attribute it rather to deficiencies in the. tests, and some 
fb the nature of the public school experience. All three 
^ elements may play their part. The fact remains that both 
•EG and CG showed a loss in mean IQ scores, after 
entering th^ public schools. 

That both Eg and CG showed gains during the first 
years of the |>rbgram miy vyeM result to some extenl 
»from expeifience in\est-taking. Since school achievement 
depends in some measure on the ability 70 take tests, 
and since presumably the effects would operate similarly 
for both groups^ this probability can tje recognized with- 
out dismay-but nevertheless mast be recognized. It is 
possit)ie also that CC responded to some extent. 

The similar droop of the two li^es from 1967 through 
1969 suggests tlhat the program did not protect EG from 
the loss in me^n IQ score that has been reported so 
often. What it did, apparently, was to provide a higher 
level frojti which tb descend, h the present^pattern' 
continues, the me^n scor-es of EG and CG may conv^ge. 
Whether this happens remains to be seen. Project test$ 
Were not administered at the end of the third grade year ^ 
but are planned for the following year. Since at least one 
project h^s reported that th.e apparent effects of a 
preschool enrichmeot program were more perceptible in 
fifth grade than In first grade, the question remains " 



open. 
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The effects of preschool enrichment programs are 
often^ reported in terms of IQ point grains. The Wah 
grain in IQ points of EG was significanUy Iarger'(mi93; 
p < .001 )[than that of CG, for the years 1964-1966 anjl^ 
also (t=2^94, p < .01) for the years j964.1969. The 
losses of/the two groups in the yeaVs 1966*1969 were 
not significantly different. 

Since EG began four points below GG and since It* 
later appeared that some initial scores in both groups 
were spuriously low, comparison of mein points gained 
seems/less iljuminating than comparisons of later score 
levels and change patterns. Moreover, there appears to be 
a tendency, cin the whole^ ifor those with lower initial 
scoj^es to gain more points than those who begin higher 
on the scale-a tendency that may not be wholly 
a<^counted for by spuriously 'low initiaPscores." For 
these reasons, although nieai, gains iri IQ points w^ill be 
noted from tine to time, mofe emphasis vvill be ptaqed 
on score levels and patterns, especially in the latest year 
available, 1969. 

This reasoning prompts a question about the pro-;,, 
portions in each group who, at the end of the second 
grade year (1969), fell within or above the "normal" 
ran^e, generally assumed to lie between 90 and 110, At 
the end of 1969, 60% of EG and 37% of CG scored 90 
or aboVe-a statistically sigrliflcant difference (chi square 
= 4.93,df=l,p<.05). 

■ ; ■ - ^ , '■ ■ ' • r 

ikhool achievement tests | 

Two tests were adminisfered by th^ public schools: . 
The Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT), vyas given 
to all second grade pupils it the end of the school year 
(1969),: and the Copiprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
(CTBS) in November; 1969-- thatjs, n^r the beginning 
of the third grade year. 

'W/tr.'^^ Scores are available for 28 EG children and ' 
40 CG chi[(fre?i. Eighteeh CG children- were omittVl'^^ 
because they had not been promoted from first to. 
se^nd grade, and the others were absent from school, or 
attended parochial or Maryland schools which did not 



"The .05 level of 'sJgnlf}c«nce h« been selected as our 
criterloo, and any difference designated as statistically slgnficant 
will meet or exceed this level. Differences falling short of that 
IcveJ will be regarded as non-signlficanl A number o'f the differ- 
ences to be reported do fall short of the .05 level, but over the 
five-year period, form patterns loostonslstcnt to be di^n^issed. 

The ^gnificance of differences in mean scores was measured 
by t tests, and chl square was used to test differences in prxv 
portions of children within vanoos classifications. Values for t 
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and p; riot included 1n the text, may be found In the ubies. 

»«Gray and Klaus, 1969; Larson and Olson, 1968; Wei kart/ 
op. ciL 

"Cronbach, 1960. ' 
'*Deutsch and Brown, 1964. - 
* 'Kraft el al., op. cliL: Appendix/ ' ^ 

**Thc MAT and CT8S subtests are reported below In con- 
nection with subgroup anaiysis. 
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ddmlnlUef the test Since' the chlkJren in EG were 
arbitrarily kept together throogh the second grade year, 
the absence of children iu<%ed to be less proficient in 
schboNcfateif skills may have raised the relative score 
level of CG somewhat 

The meait scores of EG as a group *ere sJightly above^ 
CG on four verbal subtests of MAT, and in or>e of these 
the differerKe reached statrslkai significarKe. Ho^^er, 
EG was hon signifKariily below CG in arfthmettc. 

CT8S. A new test, the CT8S, was administered cp aW 
third graders in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia in November of 1969.* By this time, several 
more*^^ children in CG and some in EG had falt^ of 
promotion^ so thai any effects of remwng the less 
proficient children were afso diminished, Hhether the 
test performarKe of the chikJren in EG was affected, by 
transition problems cannot be determtrved. In an)* case, 
ihc mean scores of-EXi-aod,CG fc< the three \>erbiM and 
four arithmetk segments of CTBS v^ ere %ery near to 
identical. 

Children at of below ^ade level 

If, at the end of the school year, a chtkS is promoted 
to the next hig^er 9^:<de, the probability is that the 
teac^fer thmks he is ready to move a step h^her. There 
are exceptions, of course. He may be promoted because 
he is considered too o^ to spet^ archer year in 
same grade, or there may be some other [easoA for a 
"courtesy" prcmotbn. On„ the other hand, if he is 
,tafned for 2iH»ibfr year at the same f^ade le\el, there is 
little doubt that the teacher thinks he is not ready for 
the next one. o 

Ordinarily, promotion or retention v^txild seeni to be 
the acid test If the proportion of EG children at or 
above graJe tevel Is stibstantiaify larger than that of CG, 
it should be relatively comincing evidence that the 
program had been helpful. In the present case, however, 
there h2ve been only two opportunities to deny pro- 
motion to the children in EG, while the children in CG 
have been subject to retention since their kindergarten 
year. Therefore, the proportioctt at or abo%e grade level 
mtjst be viewed as provisional until the EG chikiren have 
t>een in a regular school situation for sev^^ yea/s. 
Nevertheless, aithou^ figures on gfade placemerU may 
rx>t tdl the whofe story, they do tell an tfi^x>rtant part 
of it. 

When the chikJrea began the fourth 9^ade ye;^ 
(1970), 67: of EG were at the expected ^ade lc\el, as 



compared with 5394 of CG. That Is, one-third of EG and 
bver one-half of CG were below grade level a^ the end of - 
/the third grade year. That such proportions have come 
to be F^roverbial iri inner<ity schools dc>es little, to 
m/t fgate their mp^t when^Jbey involve children who; 
o\'er a perk>d of more than five years, have been kr)own 
to thfe research staff as responsive and apparently j 
"iK>rmal'* liltle,human beings. f 
That the Stanford-Binet scores have some pl-edicllve j 
v^Qt ts €\^wt in the fact that the correlation between \ 
the 1969 mean scores and grade placement at the 
beginnir^g of the fourth grade y<^ \i 30. That the 
prediction IS merely approximate is shown by the rela: 
tiVdy small size Of the <;or relation coef ftcient . 

The three prime variables 

The further our analysis has proceeded, the more 
s evident it h^ become that the total group means mask a 
riumbef of striking subgroup variations, within arid 
between EG arxi CG. These subgroup differences, in 
t?>emsches, do not tell how to modify the program to 
give more help to the children who have benefited least 
by the program they experierKed, or how to enharKe 
and solidify the benefits for those who have ^ain6d 
most. &it they do indicate which kinds of children have 
responded more arnJ whkh less to this program. And, as 
an expe/ier>c<fd investigator remarked about a very 
different program, -'in that 'which* the 'how* may be 
concealed."^ *^ 

In the present analysis, three variableV show strong Jid _ 
systematic rdatiohs to patterns of IQ scores: sex, initial 
IQ {ilQ}# ^ socioeconomic status (SES). These three 
%'ariables differ bask:ally. Sex and S^S-unlike IQ 
score-are independent variables. Classification by sex 
imohes a natural, ur>equivoca] dichotomy. IIQ is a first 
application of a nr>easure used in asses^ng the outconie 
of the project jurnJ, tike SES, represents a crude e>timate, 
subject to varying and disputed defmitions anJ assess- 
ments. 

Very eady in the analysis it became apparent that, . 
although EG and CG were generally comparable, the^ 
proportions of EG aikl CG falling within the classifica* 
tk>ns based on the three prime .variables differed in 
MT^KKtant wayl 

Sex. Both EG and CG had about the same propor* 
tk>ns of4)oys and girls, with two more girls than boys in 
EG and four more in CG. However, the numbers of each 



'*CTBS/McGr*w m t97a 



»«Witmer, 196a 
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sex falling within the different HQ ind SES classh 
fications varied considerably. 1 

InitM IQ fliQl The median of the )964 IQ scores 
was slightly above 80 fdr CG and slightly below 80 for 
EG. In order to use- the same cutting f>oint for both 
groups, a mean of the mediui s was accepted. Initial 
scores of 80 or oyer were classified as "hi^er IIQ" and 
initial scores under 80 were classified as "tower lip.'^ 
Fqr convenience, th^^ children in each classification will 
be referred to as ^'Hi^lQV and "Lo-IIQ's." 

This classification results in identical mUns for the 
high and low classificalior.s in EG and CG in 1964. 
However, the proportionsof "Hi-IIQV* and ''Lo-UQV* 
are quite different, the majority of CG (42 or 66%) 
being classified as Hi-MQ and the majority of EG (17 or 
57%) being classified as Lo-IIQ-a difference obviously 
to be recl<oned witli. In addition, the two HQ levels in 
CG divided rather evenly between boys and girls, while 
in EG twice 2is many girls as boys were Hi-IIQ and more 
boys than girls were Lo-IIQ. 



/ 


F.G 


CG»' 


^Hi-IIQ-M 


4 


20 


Hi-II(>F 


9 


22 


Lo-IIQ-M 


10 


11 


Lo-flQ-F 


7 


11 



SfS, Since classification by SES within a low-inconfie 
group is less familiar than classification by iex or HQ, 
and since SES reveals important relations to patterns of 
IQ change, it requires somewhat extended com'ment. 

The frtethod used to divide EG and CG ihto higher 
and'low^r SE$ classifications conibined the, number of 
years oK education of the child's mother with the 
person-to-ropm ratio. Mother's education rather, than 
father's ,was used for two reasons: (l)both theory and 
observation suggest that, during a child's earliest years, 
the mother's influence is likely to be more direct and 
more perceptible than, the father's; (2) the number of 



absent fathers was lajrge at the outset of the program ai)d 
IrKreased as time weht on\ 

As developed, the method has two advantages: the 
^se of relatively objective ar\d easily obtained indicators, 
^nd a classification I that coincides with subject judg- 
ments about the families we nave come4o know over a 
period of several y^s.^^ Because the range of one 
component is muchiwlder tha\i that of the other, the 
mother's education <jontributes about twice as much to 
the SES rating as dpes the pers^n-to-room ratio. This 
seems to us a reasonable weightirjg, and the opinion is 
supported by the f^ct that it prckfuces SES classifica- 
tions which coincide with the subjective ratings of the 
families we know ijest. If the twA components were 
equalized by weighting, several familf^s in both EG and 
CG would be transfefred to the **wron^" SES level. 

When tC and CG; are divided by SE^ level, a majority 
(60%) of EG fall within the lower SES dassification and 
a majority (61%) of CG are classified as higher SES, a 
difference in proportion that is substantil^l although not 
statistically significant. For covenrence the two levels 
will be referred to as '*Low-SES*' ar\d "Hi-SES," 
although the families called "Hi SES'* are high only in 
relation to the families called *'Lo-SES.'^ in a broad, 
three-w^y classification cf the nation's population, most 
of them would fall below the *'Middle-SES." ; 



Hi SES I 
Lo-SES 



EG 

12 
18 



CG 

40 

26 



Analysis of census tract information and recent 
economic o: demographic developments in tbe tracts 
involved 'offers no explanation of the subgroup differ- 
ence's between EG and CG. In Jieu of explaria^tion we 
resort to the salutary reflection that a broad coiTitrol for 
income doei not control effectively for socio-ecpnornic 
differences, especially within a low-income popylation^ 
where relatively small dollar differences can substantially 
affect level of living.^* } 



**The size of IIOF Isonly 3^, because twoCG ^rls were not 
tested In 1964. Their scores In subsequent years ranged between 
70 and 85.1 ' - 

'*t6 <«>tain the SES rating for a lamily, perscK>to-ro6m 
ratio w^ <^erted Into a sinje number, dividing the numerator 
(number <f people) by the denominator (number if rooms). 
Years of ducatlon for mother were used In reverse to corr^ 
spond witi person-to-room ratio, In which low number ^epr^ 
sents high; desirability. Accordingly, 0 represents "more than 
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high school education^, 1 stands for completion of high school, 
2 for eleventh? grade, and so on. This number was addedjto the 
number representing person- to- room ralia The resulting' figj re 
represents the SES rating of the family, t 

Again, the medians of EG and CG differed sll^dy In f jvor of 
CG and, as with HQ, the mean of the two medians was accepted 
as the cutting point for the two groups. ! 

**rtirzo$andSudla, 197a 
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Subgroup variations f 

Figure 2 and Table 2 show tKe IQ scores of EG and 
CG as related to the three prime variables. In fouf of the 
six ct>mparisons one subgroup reo^ains consistently 
above the other; and in alj six, one remains above the 
other after 1966. In each comparison als6, the mean 
score of EG is higher than the mean score of the 
corresponding subgroup in C6.^ In 1966, at the end of 
the nursery school program, these differences are statis- 
^ticatly signiHcant for afl the subgroups exc^/^^ the 
Hi-SES. In 1969, at the end of second grade, the ^ 
difference is statistically significant oniy for the Hi-SES 
.subgroups. The fading out of significance is obviously 
related to the decline in EG gains observed in the total 
group means/as well as in the subgroup curves. 

At the end of nursery school (1966), the two SES 
levels in EG ^ored about the same. However, the Hi-SES 
children continued to gain during the Icindergarten year 
(1967), while the Lo-SES children- were losing. Thus, 
although the mean score of the Hi-SES declined sharply 
during next two years, it showed nonet toss between 
1966 and 1969, while that of the Lo-SES children lost 8 
points. Over the five year period (1964-1969), 8 of the 
12 Hi-SES children (67%) showed a net gain of 15 or 
more points, while of the 18 Lo-SES children, only 5 
(28%) showed that much net gain--a statistically signifi- 
cant difference (chi square = 5.2, df = 1 , p <.05). 

The timing of gains during 'the nursery school 
program (1964-1 966) adds interest to the diVference in 
1969 levels between the SES sjjbgroups in EG. The 
Hi-SES children made most of their mean IQ gains 
during the first year, while the gains of the Lo-SES were 
rather evenly divided between the two years. At the end 
of the second year, the investigators wondered whether 
the Hi-SES children would have bjpnefited as much by a 
one-year as by a two-year program.^^ However, their 
continued gain during the kindergarten year argues 
against that speculation. 

That the Hi-SES children^ starting ai;nearly the same 
point, should gain Substantially more than the Lo-SES, 
and retain more of their gains, is an unexpected 
difference in response to the program. That both Hi-SES 
and Lo;SES subgroups in CG had about the same mean 
scores in ^1969 as in 1966 underlines the role of the 
program in emphasizing SES differences within EG. 



*<KfaftetaJ,, op. clt 



Inter-relations among the three prime variat^les 

The patterns that emferge when the three prime 
variables are related to each othfer demonstrate that each 
of the three is important in its own right, and also that 
their importance varies in different combinations. 

The size of the numbers involved discourages efforts 
at simultaneous control of the three variables. It is 
feasible^ however, to view them in pairs. When 'this is 
done, twelve subgrouplets result. These numbers also are 
very small, and few differences between or within EG 
and CG arre statistically s\ff\\TK^nX. However, the regular- 
ities are too consistent to be dismissed, Moreover, some 
patterns seen in the mean scores of tHe project tests are 
.conspicuous also in those of the school achievement 
tests and in the proportions of childrer) at or below 
grade level in 1970. 

Full presentation of all the comparisons would 
exceed the limits of available space Aid reader tolerance 
It is possible, however, to indicate a few outstanding 
features and to state a few proportions derived from 
detailed analysis, with some supporting evidence for 
each. ^ 

HQ and SES. When HQ is related to SES, some 
striking patterns of change in mean IQ scores result, as 
represented in Figure 3 and Table 3. Analogous patterns, 
apparent when sex is related to HQ and SES, will be 
referred to but not presented graphically. (Table 3) 

The most dramatic change pattern in Figure 3 is that 
of tbe Hi-SES-Lo-IIQ children in EG. Beginning within 
two points of the lowest mean scores for 1964, they rise 
to the highest mean (108) for any -subgroup; and^in 
1969-despite the substantial decline shared with mosV 
of the others-they score slightly above all the others; 

. including the Hi-SES Hi-IIQ's. 

It is noteworthy that the Hi-SES Lo-IIQ gr5up in CG 

. is one of the two CG groups to gain most, although by 
no means as much' as the corresponding group in EG. 

\ Despite the $iTiall numbers, the difference between both 

"jthe scores and the net gains (1964-1969) of the 
Hi-SES-Lp-IIQ children in EG and CG is statistically 
significant in -}969'(for gains, t ^ 2.23, p < ,05; for 
scores, see Table 3). Moreover, within EG, the difference 
between the mean scores of the HI-SES and Lo-SES 
children classified as Lo-IIQ is also stgniljcant in 1969 (t 

,= 2,34,p<.05). 
«Qnce again, the influence of SES is apparent in the 
differences within EG and CG; the influence of the 
program is suggested by differences between EG and CG. 
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SES, //(?, and Sex* The subgroup comparisons 
summarized in Table 3 include three sets of paired 
variables for EG 'and three for CG, with four means in 
each set. In 1969> in each of thp EG sets, three of the 
four means were above 90 and one be!ov^, while in each 
of the CG sets three of the four were below 90 and one 
at or above 90. Although in some other respects the rank 
order differs for EG and CG, the lowest means, from ' 
1965 on, are the same in both groups: Lo'SES Lo-llO's, 
Lo-SES girls, Lo-IIQ girls. 

School measures 

In reporting on subgroup variations in the school 
measures, it will expedient to consider both the six 
subgroups based on the three main variables and the 
twelve sub-subgroups derived by inter-relating these 
three, making a total of eighteen each, for EG and CG. 
For convenience, all will be referred to merely as 
subgroups, except where clarity requires differentiation. 

AM comparisons will be between or within EG and 
CG, and r)ot with national norms for the/ school 
achievement tests. In general, both EG and CG-like 
other children in the inner<ity schools of Waihington, 
D.C.-scored below national norms for large cities. * 

MAT, The Metropolitan Achievejnent Test, adminis- 
tered near the end of the second grade year, includes one 
subtest in arithmetic, and four in skills related to verbal 
ability. Except in ari^thmetic, comparison of mean scores 
for subgroups (as for the total groups) consistently 
favors EG (Table 4). On the arithmetic subtest, however, 
* the majority of the comparisons favor CG, and one of 
these reaches slatisticar significance''. 

In the verbal, or ''Reading,"subtestsof the MAT, the 
V EG subgroups for the most part scored higher thah the 
\ corresponding vCG subgroups, and in fourteen of the 
' \ comparisoris their advantage reached statistical signifi- ' 
cance-four of them at the .01 level of significance de- 
spite the small numbers. 

A count /'of this type '.obviously includes much 
duplication, since each of the three primary classifica- 
tions-and eafh of the children within them-re-appears 
in a number of combinations. We view it as a useful 
comparison, nevertheless, since the same duplications 
occur for both EG and CG, and the variations 4ielp to 
indicate the relation of each component to response to 
the program. ' ' 

■ " 84 " ■ 




CTBS, The Comprehensive Test of Basic SkHls, 
administered early in the third grade year, includes three 
arithmetic subtests, an "Arithmetic Total,'* two reading 
subtests, and a "Reading Total." Although the total 
group means oif EG and CG were very similar, a number 
of differences appeared in the mean scores for various 
subgroups, some favoring CG but more favoring EG 
(Table 4). 

As in the MAT, EG performed less well in the 
sections related to number than in i:hose related to 
verbal skills. The mean score comparisons in arithmetic 
favored EG more often than CG, but three of the 
comparisons favoring CG reached statistical significance. 
All three of these were in the one arithmetic subtest that 
fared far worse than in the lwOj("Arilhmelic Concepts" 
and "Arithmetic Application") that involved the ability 
to read and understand. 

In the two "Reading" subtests and the "Reading 
Total," the great majority of subgroup comparisons 
favored EG, five of these reaching statistical significance, 
and four others approaching it. » 

MAT and CTBS. A number of points emerge from 
subgroup analysis of both school achievement tests: 

1. As compared with CG (though certainly not as 
compared with national norms), EG diS^elatiyely 

V well in the tests of verbal skills and com- 
prehension, but less well in the tests of number 
skills. Of the 15 sUtistically significant differences 
favoring EG, not one occurred in an arithmetic 
section of MAT or CTBS; and of the 4 statistically 
significanj^riifferences favoring CG, not one occur- 
red in a verbal section. 

* ■ • 

2. The failure of EG to compare well on arithmetic 
tests may relate to the empffasis on verbal skills . 
throughout the program, apparently at the ex- 
pense of proficiency in arithmetic. 

3. Among the six main subgroups, the mein scores of 
the Hi-IIQ's and Hi SES's in EG for the most part 
were substantially higher than those of the Lo- 
subgroups within EG, and higher than those of their 
counterparts in CG] The.Lo-SES's and Lo-IIQ*s 

^ somewhat less often outscored, and occasionally 
averaged lower than, their counterparts in C6. 

4. Although the main Hi-SES and Hi-IIQ subgroups* 
tended to have relatively higher mean scores, and 
the Lo-IIQ and Lo-SES to have relatively lower 
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TABLE 4 (continudd) 
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Favoring EG 


Oifferencw 


Favofino CO 




rion-iignifKant 






ptgn^TKant at .10 revM 




« 






M 


SignUkani «t .01 level 




0 


No dilfdrence between EG and CG • 





FOOTNOTE . 

School Achievement Tetti: t vatuet of differences between EG and CG that 
« are ttatlstlcatly iignU)cant at or beyond the .05 level: > 





MAT Differences favoring EG 




; Word Knowledge, 2.37; Word Discrimination, 2.49; 


Lo-IIQ: 


Spetling, 3.03 


Word Knowledge, 2.51; Word Discrimination, 2.54 


Giris: 


wVOiQ f\novvieag9t «f«u 


Hi-SES Girls:[ 


Word Knowledge, 3.71; Word Discrimination, 2.17; 


HI-SES- Lo-IIQ; 


Spelling, 3.44 _ ^ 


Word Olscrvn>tnation, 3.63; Reading. 2.96; Spell- 


Hi^llO Girif: 


ing, 3.86 


Word Knowledge, 2.55; Spelling, 2.20 




MAT Differences favofing CG 


Hi-nQj8oVs: 


Arithmetic, 2.63 




CT8S Differences favoring EG t 


Lo-IIQ 


Total Reading, 2.8S 


Hi-SES-Lo-IIQr 


Total Reading. 2.62 


Lo-IIQ Girls: 


Reading Comprehension, 2.42; Total Reeding, 3.55 




CTBS Differences favoring CG 


Lo-SES 


Arithmetic Compotation, 2.09 


Lo-SES Qirls: 


Arithmetic Compotation, 2.26 


Lo-HQ Gfrll: 


Arithmetic Compotation, 3,14 



ones/ the Hi-SES-Lo-HQ sub-subgroup in EG out- * 
shoheall others in the school achievement as well 
as in the project tests. Their mean scores were 
either the highest or near to the highest in all 
verbal and arithmetic subgroup comparisons, 
except for "Arithmetic Computation." They were 
involved in four of the statistically significant ^ 
differences favoring EG, and two more that 
approached significance. 

5. The EG girls, on the other hand, provide the main 
example of contrast between patterns in the 



project and achievement tests. Their scores on the 
school achievement tests compared more favorably 
with those of the EG boys than mightji^ye l^eCri 
expected from project test results. Ihe higher 
mean scores of the girls are in line with the general 
expectation that little girls will do betto- In school 
than little boys. However, the contr^t between 
the school ^chleviem^Dll t^sU and the proje^ te^s 
in this respect invites speculation aboOt the differ- 
ing response\f little girls and little boys to the 
^ school situation. Possibly the boys, more than the 
girls, missed the individualized response they had 



received both in the earlier program and In the 
project test Sftuatfon. 

6. The CG girls were less likely than the EG girls to 
compare favorably with the boys In CG on mean 
scores in the school achievement tests-a dif- 
ference not in line with the, general expectation 
just mentioned. 

Gr<7cfe7y(x:em€rtf. Subgroup differences between EG 
and CG in the proportion of children at or below grades 
level at the beginning of the fourth grade year are also 
more striking than the differences for- the total group, 
although only one comparison reaches statistical signif- 
icance (Table 5). In all except one, the proportion of 
children at the expected grade level was higher for EG 
than for CG, The exception was that the proV^rtion of 
CG girls was very slightly higher than the proportion of 
EG girls (Table 5)/ 



suggest that the advantage of CG in this instance relates 
to the fact that in EG there are twkh as many Lo-SES a$ 
Hi SES girls, while in CG the Hi-SES girls outnumber the 
Lo-SfS girls by three to two. -~ > 

Although it Is often desirable to ert(phaslze the 
positive, in this case the 'dramatic facts call^for a negatjye 
statement. It is horrifying to*see that over two-thirds of 
the CG boys are below grade level, and that a little over 
one-third of the EG boys are below. It is hardly more 
cheering to find that half of the Lo-SES children In EG 
are already below gra^le level, after only one year in 
regular school classes, and that nearly two-thirds of the 
Lo-SES children in CG are below grade level. If one 
considers the effects of the preschool program, the 
proportions are far too^similar for comfort. And if one 
considers the children, without regard to the program, 
comfort is non-existent. 



Recurrent subgroup differences 

TABLE 5 

GRADE PLACEMENT DURING FOURTH GRADE YEAR, 1970 71 





«»- 




Percent in 


Percent below 






N 


• - 4th Gr8de 


4th Grade 




EG 


CG 


EG 


CO 


EO 


CG 


Total 


30 


66 


67 


53 


33 


47 


Boyi 


14 


31 


64 


32 


36 


68 


Girls 


16 


35 


69 


71 + 


31 


29 


• . Hi-SES 


12 


40 


92+ 


66+ 


8 


35 


Lo-SES - 


18 


28 


50, 


35" 


50 


66 


Hi-IIQ 


13 


,>42 


85 


60 


16 


40 


LollQ 


17 ■ 


' 24 


53 


42 


47 


68 


Wi SES &/or Hi-IIQ 


19 


55 


84"+ 


5€ 


16 


44 


Lo-SES/Lo-IIQ 


. 11 


11 


36 


36 


- 64 


64 



+ Dilfereoc6$ withi?^ EG and within CG that are statirtteally tlgr)ific«nt: 

EG: Hi.S€S~-Lo-Ses,cMaquva«5.62,df«1,p<.05 

Hi-SESi/of Hi-/*<i-LO'SeS& (.o-IIQ.chl aquara - 5.73, df-l, 

p<.05 ' 

CG: Girts-Boys^chisquara «8.79,df » 1,p<.01 



Differences betvV^n.EG and CG that are statisticairy significant: 
. HI SES«f/of Ht-nQ-U-SES& Lo-IIO, ch» squara « 4.88/df ^ 1. p<.05 
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In line with differences in scores on the project and 
school achievement tests, only one Hi-SES child (a boy) 
in EG and only/ two' Hi-IIQ children (both boys) are 
below gra^e level, w'hile 92% of the Hi-SES anfi 85% of • 
the Hi llQ children are at grade levej. Although the 
percentages in GG are* lower, a significanity l<irger 
proportion of Hi-SES and Hi-IIQ than of Lo-SES and 
Lo-IIOchildrtn are a't grade level. 

One of the most striking grade placement differences 
is the much larger proportion of EG than of CG boys 
who are at grade level, a proportion much like that of 
the EG 'girls-which is contrary to Ujsual expectations. 
One would like to believe that it shows the effects of the 
program, and that the program counteracted somew^hal ■ 
the tendency oMitlle boys to regard school and learning ' 
as "sissy'? affairs. 

On the whole, the non-promoted children in both 
EG and CG were^^likely to score below the groups means' 
on'the projecl^and school achievement tests. However, 
four of the five non-promoted boys, in EG scored sub^ 
stantially above the group means on the Stanford-Binet, 
and also above the nlean for the promoted boys, suggest- 
ing that the school performance of this small group was 
definitely below their capacity. 

Sex differences in scores 

Wher\ all the boys in EG or CG are comfjared with 
all the girls, as in Figure 2, the mean IQjj^ore of the 
boys is regularly above that of the girls. However, when 
the sexes are also classified by HQ, the mean score of, the 
Hi-IIQ girls in EG remains consistently above that of the 
boys, except for a jiear-convergence in 1968. {See table 
*3). Moreover, in a number of the subgroup comparisons 
for the school achievement tests, the girls outscored the 
boys- twice ais often in EG as inCG?* 

An'Slysis of the various' subgroup means has led to the 
speculation that the initial scores for the girls/eflected 
their potential test and school performance more 
accurately than the initial means for the boys reflected 
theirs. For example, at, first it seemed an unfortunate / 



coincidence that the Hi-SES-Lo-IIQ subgroups in both 
EG and CG were predominantly boys {5 out of 6 In EG 
and 9 out of 12 in CG). Further analysis suggested that 
Jhis imbalance was no accident. On theiaverage, the 
Hi-ltQ ^irls tended to remain above the group mean and 
the Lo-IIQ girls to remain below it. Amojig the boys, 
however, the Lo-IIQ's in bcUh EG apd 'CG-but 
especially in EG-~were as likely to movb above the 
group mean in subsequent years as to ren>airi below it. 
And if the Lo-IIQ boys were also Hi-SES, they were 
much more likely to rise above the group me^n. 

This impression is reinforced by several additional 
points evident, In the Stanford-Binet IQ scores: inJ964 
the differences jbetween the mean scores of the Hi -sind 
L6-IIQ*s were statistically significant for^both the boys 
and girls, within EG and withi?^ CG, and in 1969 the 
difference was significant for the girls in both groups but 
Qot for the boys in either group;^* the correlation 
between the 1964' and 1969 means was higher for the 
girls than for the boys (.55 for the girls as compared 
with v23 for the boys in EG, and .61 for the girls as 
compared with .47 for the boys in CG); in 1969, the 
mean score for the Lo-IIQ girls in EG was belpw 90, 
while for the other three sex-llQ subgroups thfc means 
were above 90. Also, the Hi-IIQ girls in EG surpassed the 
Hi-IIQ boys in EG on every school achievement test. 

The greater dependability of initial IQ scores ^^girls 
than for^oy^- could reflect the-greatcr-doctlity-and 
readiness to cooperate of little girls, or perhaps'agi'eater 
maturity at age three. The ratings and comments of the 
testers in the initial (1964) testing sessions give 
repeated evidence that the boys in EG and CG often 
failed either. to understand or to cooperate. Whatever the 
explanation, however, this is a* finding to be reckoned 
with'' in any comparisons of gains or before-and-after 
scores, especially when the^ subjects are very youn^ 
children. , 

The"HiV'andthe'ToV' 

Analysis brings out a point thatcornmon sense might 
deduce: a Hi-IIQ is likely to be more reliable predictive 
of future test performance, than a Ld-IIQ. Poor motiva* 



"Two earlier $tu*die$ of. Negro children in low-fncome 
families found the boys doing better than the girls in tests of IQ 
and langiage developfnent (Anastasi, 1952; Brown, 1944). How* 
ever, on the whofe, relevant finding are not sofid or consistent 
A difference in favor of the boys has been found often enou^ 
' t(> argue, against dismissing It as an Idtosyncracy ofthe sample 

and sddom enou^ to call for further exploratjoa 

■ ■ f 
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*• EG: 1964- HI IIQ Boys-Lo-IIQ Boys, t = 4.79, p< 
HI IIQ Glrls-Lo-IIQ Girls, t = 6.70, p < 
Hi HQ Gfrl^Lo-HQGIrls, t= 2.43, p < 
Hi-IIQ Boys-Lo-I IQ Boys. \ = 6.80, P < 
HMIQ Glrls-Lo-I IQ Girls, t = 7.58. p < 
Hi-IIQ GlrlsrLo-llO Girls, t = 2.80, p < 



CG: 



1969- 
1964- 

1 969 • 



.001 
001 

.05 

.001 
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lion or cooperation can easily ^result in a. person not 
doing his best in an "initial test, but good motivation or 
cooperation wouW be loss likely to make him do better 
than his best. \ ^ 

The subgroup means have already demonstrated Ihfe 
dramatic gains. in mean IQ scores of the Hi-SES Lo-!IQ 
children; and about half of the Lo^SES-Lo-ltQ boys also 
gained su^tanttally. Inspection of individual scores 
shows further that, among (he 13 Hi-IIQ children in EG, 
only one dropped lower than thqi Initial mean score for 
# EG as. a whole, while among the 17 Lo-lIQ's, 13 rose 
above it. That is, Hi'llQ*s wereTnore likely than not to 
' ■ rise above it. Remaining below it, in turn, was related 
both to SC'X and to SES level. This observation cannot be 
dismissed as involving merely regression to the mf an, 
since it suggests \yhjch children are more and which less 
likely to gaih substantially. Analysis indicates further 
that an friitial assignment to the higher classification, 
. either in flQ or in SES, was associated with relatively 
high scores in both project and achievement te^t^ in 
1969. ^ ^ I 

Repeated instances have led to the genejraliz?tioA that^ 
a "Hi-" rating in either SES or ^flQ appears tq^be 
"dominant" and a "Lo-" recessive, in the ^nse that a Hi- 
classification tends to win out over a Lo- one. In most of 
V the measures used, the subgroups class,ift€d as Hi- in 
e/ther S£S or lip arelikejy to cesemble^those rateci Hi- 
Jn ix)tb more than they resemble thbie rated Lo- in 
both. / ^ ^ ^ i , \ 

The generalization receives suf5port fronrv the grade 
level, status at the close of the third grad^^ear.^Of the 
children rated Hi- in SES and/or HQ, 84% ifi _EG were at 
or above grade level as they began the fourth grade year, 
as compared- with 16% below grade leyel; in CG the 
cotresponding figures are V 56% and 44%, That the 
differences are more marked jn* EG iHa'n in CG pre- 
sumably relates lo. SES influence on response to the 
program. Program effects are also suggested by the 
• statistically significant advantage of EG over CG in the 
proportion of Hi-SES and/or, Hi»IIQ chudren who were 
^at grade level. No such difference appear^ed, however, in 
the proportions of "Lo Lo's** for EG aftd CG. On the 
contrary^ both the numbers and propdrtipns of "Lo- 
Lo's'^ for ^G and CG were identical for ihe two groups: 
7 out of 11 childreh (64%) classified w '*Lo Lo^* were 
below grade fevek "fhe identical numbej of Lo Lo's in 
two groups of such disparate size is yet arjother reminder 
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that groups apparently matched on demographic vari- 
ables are not necessarily matched on elements essential 
to evaluating a preschool program. (See Table 5.) 

Injplications for Program ; 

With regard to the program, tvyo con<^lusions seem 
inescapable: (1) the experimental group did not benefit 
as much as had been hoped; {2) the "Hi-SES" children 
(e!g. the less poor), who resembled the middle class rnore 
than did the "Lo-S'ES", were the 6nes:^ho benefited 
most. J V - 

{]) That the mean scores of total EG and five of its 
six primary subgroups were significantly above those of " 
CG in 1966 and-wlth few exceptions-Were not signif- 
icantly higher \t\ 1969, either in the Stanford-Bjnet or 
the school, achievement tests, demonstrates that the 
program was not enough to protect $G from the 
"cumulative academic retardation" reported again and 
again for inner-city children.^'' (See Tables 2 and 4.) 

The decline might conceivably be attributed to 
limited ability on the part of the children, to the nature 
of the tests, to characteristics of the public school 
situation, or to all of these. That the chief cause lies in 
thci limitations of 'th^ ehilcjt/'en seems unlikely in view of 
reported school successes with similar chijdren.^' Such 
reports are limited in number, but frequent enough and 
convincing enough to persuade us that the children Can 
le^rn how to learn if we can learnl^ovy to te^ch them. 
We view the failure of EG to maintain initial gains more 
as a challen^e^ to ouf' educational effort than, as a 
reflection on the potential competence of the children. 

It is possible, of course, that by the time the EG 
children reach fifth or sixth grade they will show a more 
impressive advantage over. those who did not t^aVe a 
five-year enricf^ent program. It is also possible-and 
perhaps more likely-that they will have lost any 
remaining advantage, or will retain a negligible amount. 

Our experience in the 'program as a whole (including 
home visits, school observations, and interviews with 
parents and teachers) has\convinced us: ttiat a young 
pre«hool^ogram can enhance the schoof readiness .of/ , 
children; that for black i)iner<ity children such a 
program probably requires mqre specialized curriculum * 
and teacher training than the traditional Inursery scheol • : 
^usually affords;^ and that probably Cjven the most 



Clark, op. ciL; Kennedy el al., op. citj Osborne, op. clt; 
St John, op, eft i> 
*• dark, 1970; Silbe/man, 1970. < 
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effective preicHoof pfo^am" cannot provide enoi^gh 
cognitiye and motivatlonat' support to enable inr>er<ity 
children to reach their academic potential in our public 
sctK>6t system as It prevails today. ^ - 
. This does *not imply tf>at chaijges in the public 
schools, however drastic, would suffice in themselves. 
Six years of experience with this 'project have brought 
^home with ever-increasing force the inf>portant role of 
v'adecfuate fodd^, sleep, clothing, and housing in a child's 
ability to learn; Family stresses are no less imporfam, 
but they are less directly amenable to constructive 
intervention, and the meeting of subsislence needs could 
help both in reducing family stress and increasih^nhe 
ai)ility to cope with it. * , 

(2) Jhe differences In the response pf Hi-S^ Ind 
L,p-SES children to the program seem to us the most 
challenging element in. our findings, for progranis and 
also for prograrn evaluation./ The children who were 
closer to the n1iddle<lass bf^ntation tended to reach 
higher IQ levels and to, tewrf more of their gains, and 
showed similar advantage i/i|scKool achieyemeht tests 
and grade placements. TOj Lo-SES children in EG 
achieved somewhat better \^in the Lo-SES in CG qn 
most prdject and achievement tests, but not in actual 
grade placement or in number skills. Nor were their gains 
corhmen^urate with their academic needs, with program* 
expectations, ^ir^with the gains of the Hi-SfiS. 

'On the whole, the SES differences within EG became 
more m^irked than those Within CG, suggesting that the 
Tnflgence of . SES Is strengthened by exposure to an 
enrichment program. This indication, along with all the 
other SES differences observed, r^iises a question about 
the appropriate , target groups for preschool enrichment 
programs. The question could be answered in several 
ways. 

It could be concluded that available rewurces ^l^ojuld 
be focused mainly on the children ' classified j as 
"Lt>-SES"~those Who are socitj-ecqnomically the nf>ost 
deprived. This view would hold, that, sirice their needs 
_are greatest, in simple fairness the resourcesavailable for 
preschool enrichment programs /should be expended 
mainly on the 'Lo-SES. It has often been assumed also 
that tfiose who begirt at the lowest levels of test 
performance and school achieve^irieiirt have most tQ gain, 
and therefore will gain most, frc>lnn 6nrichmerit"programs. 
Our findings give only partial sjiipport to this view, since ' 
the gains of those' with initially low IQ werd so strongly 
associated Nvith socio-economic classification, (slever- 
theleis, it could be argued that the major effort should 
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be directed to imprbyinj} th^ school per|prmahce*of 
those children who begin with the double Sisadvant^age^ 
of very low IQ and very low SES. 

On the other hand, it could be concluded tharour/ 
limited resources should be focused. on the children 
classified as "Hi-SES"; they are the ohes vyho resportd 
most constructively to the kinds of prpgrams we 'could 
most readily conduct on a large scale. If we he(p the 
most helpable^ in this vle>Y,'we can most quickly. anid ' 
effectively help the largest number of children, gr4dualty^. 
reducing the size of the target ^ group. MeanwhHe, 
^ coritinuing ihvestlgatioffcan discover more effective wSys ^ 
helping thev^malter tf maining group that responds \esif 
the kinds of programs yffereii todayr'"' 

further argument foV focusing onvthe^ "Hi-SESV* 
lie-in the "ripple effect". Interest in learning, and 
ability to j^arn, are to some extent contagious, 'las has l 
been observed in the effects on siblicigs of successful, 
preschool programs.^ ^ The children who are^^ped fo*^' 
enhanced school achievement wil| influence those with 
whom they are in contact, so that some of their gains 
wiirVub off on others. ^ ' / 

A third conclusion^ould be that noeffort should be 
made to focOs'on either the Hi-SES or the Lo-SES, and 
this is the conclusion to which we Ifean. / Perhaps It is 
based in part on a culture-bound rey(ilsio'n against 
officially endorsed and enforced (**(Je Jf^re**) class dis^ » 
crimination. But it is^ supported . by sivefll kinds of 
evidence: research evidence that SES s«regation can b^ 
as unfavorable land undesixabLe as racijM segrega 
experience indicating that a tract system is counter- 
productive for children assigned to the lowest tfact and 
possibly for thbse assigned to higher ones; evidence that, 
a child's self-cjoncept ^an affett his academk perfor* 
mance for better or for \<^orse; eyidence ^that the 
expectations of others can affect his academic per- 
formance for better ofTor worse.* \ , . 

woUld favor programs desegregated economically 
aad ethnically ,'including white and non^whitc children, 
poor and non^poor, to the greatest extent feasible. VVe 
would not establish quotas^to accomplish this end or 
attempt to import. children from one neighborhood into 
another in order to achieve socio-economic balance. We 
would^merely locate preschool enrichmept programs fn 

••6^ay and Klaus, 1969. 
"St iohn, 1969. ' ^ 
CUrk, 1965; Rosc^^^hal and jacobson, 1963. 



poverty areas and bpen them to alt applicants, heUher 
encouraKing r^r discouraging any socto-economic or 
ethnic g oups. If the program s are of high quality^ some* 
. rniddle<Uss parents will probably want to enroll their 
chifdren, as*happened> for example, in the Rochester 
schbois; * ln any case, the neighborhood Is lllcely to 
provide enough socio-economic mix for a good begin- 
ning. 

Teochlng methods and SES. The findings on SES 
dififerences, combined with the message of total EG 
perforrnahce and grade placement, we interpret to mean 
that teaching methods In preschool enrichment programs 
should be different from those employed in our project. 
Just what changes should be Introduced Is a question not 
addressed by our data, v/hich reveal only that the 
teaching styles of the traditional middle-class nursery 
school.are apparently not well adapted to the learning 
styles of most children from the very poorest families, 
and possibly of some who are less poor. It may be 
argued that a more excellent program of its kind would 
have had more encouraging re*sults. But, whatever the 
reservations about the specific program EG experienced, 
it was probably as excellent as any of its kind as could 
* be developed on, a large-scale. And, though we believe, 
, and their parents seem to believe, that children are 
better pfjF with the program than they^ould have been 
without it, we do not see ijs results as rfleeting the need. 

An approach more effective for the Lo-Lo's might 
weli provfe more effective also for some of the Hi-SES 
ard Hi'UO's, and for some who are higher SES than any 
In this program. Such an approach v/buld need to profit 
by the gr eater amount of research that has been done 
in this area, including research relating to language 
difference^. It would also need tp include scope and 
competendei^ on the part of the teaching staff, and 
enough flexibility to allow for modification of teaching 
methods t|) s^it the special needs of individual children, 
"It would require opporlu^nity for special work with very 
small groups of children, or with individual children. 
This was, in faci, done with EG throughout the project 
twith enough prbfil to indicate its value but under 
/ circumstances that prevented realizing its full value^ 
Such an approach clearly demands a low teacher<hild 
ratio and ajschedule that allows for staff meetings and 
conferences jWith parents. A continuing problem in our 
. project was ihe excessive burden placed on the time and 
energies of the teachers. Several whp had long ex- 

/*Gfois, 1970. 



perlence teaching (n middle<lass nursery schools told u$ 
during their exit Interviews that before the project began 
they had no Idea how much more de/nanding and 
exhausting it would be to work wfth children less 
'•privileged" than the ones Ihey were accustorned to 
teaching. » . <^'' 

; If we had ft to do over. Aside from questions of 
teaching methcnl <ind heterogeneity of the experimental 
group, a number of modtflcatk>ns would have been 
desirable in the program as originally conceived* If we 
Were now to design a project similar in purpose, taking 
Into account what we have learned from this one, we 
would try to make additional changes* Some of them we 
did attempt, but we would try even harder to have: 

• More effective development of verbal skills, with 
more individual interchange of conver$3ttlon be- 
tween teachers and children. 

• More emphasis on number skills during kinder* 
. garten and first grade. 

• Fewer, more consistently present, and ^better 
trained nursery school aides; more, and better 
trained, kindergarten and primary school aides. 

^ • More carefully planried and condiKted 
Intrpduction of the progranrt Into the public school 
system, to provide teacher orientation for the 
difficult assignment of communicating and inter- 
acting with very low SES parents and children, and 
. to improve acceptance of such a project by the 
school staff. 

• More effective promotion ^f teacher-parent 
communication during the priniary grades. The 
staff social worker experienced some difficulty In 
persuading the primary schoolj teachers that it 
would be helpful to listen to heri reports about the 
horhc situations of the childrer^. Finally, toward 
the end of the year, they understpod what she was 
trying to make clear to them and exclaimed 
reproachfully, "Why didn't yoii tell us. all this 
before?*' \ 

• Fewer changes of school setting^for the program. 



Program features that we would definitely want to 
retain include well-trained nursery scho^ol teachers, an 
experienced, competent, and hurhanly responsive social 
worker on the staff, transportation,] provision pf 
nourishing breakfast, lunch, and snacks, appropriate rest 
periods, adequate space and facilities, jahd'a benign 
though clearly structured schoc^ environment. 
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Imptications for Program Evaluation 

Comments concerning program evaluation are based 
on the assumption that the primary purpose of evaluat- 
ing a preschool enrichment program should be diagnostic 
rather than acluarlat. A country that has so often 
proclaimed commitment to the welfare of its children, 
including their education, ancl has had' the benefit 
of evidence pointing again and again to the importance 
of the c^rly childhood years in an Individual's develop- 
ment, has no further need to Inqujre whether it "pays*' 
to conduct preschool enrichment programs-,especially if 
it Is also the richest country in the world. The need Is, 
rathef, to discover what kinds of methods help what 
kinds of children,- as one step toward learning how to 
help more children and how to help children more. 

The Importance of subgroups. The subgroup patterns 
' and differences'* that have been reviewed, along with 
others not detailed here, provide basis for several 
generalizations relevant Ko evaluation of preschool 
enrichment programs: 

• Since SES level withlr) a low■Incom2^^group 
strongly influences response to a preschool en* 
richment program, and since 'proportions of Hi- 
SES and Lo-SES children are likely to vary even 
between groups roughly maltched on demo'r 
graphic variables, a fruitful evaluation must con* 
trol for with-in-group SES variations. 

• since patterns of change in IQ score and also 
patterns of school achievement test scores show 

■ substantial differences between boys and girls, a 
fruitful evaluation must Include analysis of sex 
differences In test scores and school measures. 

• Since a good many initial test scores are likely to 
be >purlously low> especially for preschool boys, a 
fruitful evaluation cannot depend only on com* 
parisons of IQ points gained over a given period; it 
must compare change patterns over time and fln^l 
levels of test scores and school grade placement, 
taking into account (though not depending mainly 
upon) initial scores and performance. 

• Since the test scores of individual children vary 
from session to session, sometimes radkally, it Is 
desirable to obtain a series of scores on a battery 
of tests, over a period of years, as a basis for 
assessing children's performance. 

/ Evaluative measures 

^ihce intelligence and achievement test resulfs are 
subject to a number of serious doubts, and even grade 
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placement may be an uncertain measure of school 
performance, idvaluation of a preschool program requires 
more satisfactory measures In order to be fully con- 
vincing and fruitful. Among the possibilities are teacher 
ratings of chitflren, standard and systematically kept 
report cards, systematic observations of children, and 
in<lepth interviews with teachers and parents. 

The present evaluation has Included efforts to use all 
of these although It h^s not been possible to Include all 
lij an abridged report. Their exclusion here, in favor of 
* Standardized tests, reflects to some degree our own 
dissatisfaction with their evaluative contribullon-ln* 
other words, dissatisfaction with the way we have used 
them. Nevertheless, we remain convinced that stan- 
dardized tests alone are not enough for a fully satls- 
/aclory evaluation. Moreover, we suspect that to be fully 
fruitful an evaluation must include qualitative and 
descriptive material as well as quantified findings. 

We believe that when, more satisfactory methods of 
evaluating preschool enrichment programs are achieved, 
they will Include the kinds of materials just Indicated, as 
well as adequate analysis of subgroup variations. 
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CHAPTER 6. 

THE KARNES' PRESCHOOL PROGRAM. 
RATIONALE. CURRICULA OFFERING'S. 

AND FOLLOW-UP DATA 



Merle B* Karne$/ R. Reid ZehrbacK and James A* Teska 



In a scries of preschool studies conducted at the Unl- 
versit) of Illinois, Urbana-Champaiga Campus, over the 
last five years, a highly structured, cognitive based cur- 
riculum was df vefoped by Karnes and her associates. A 
comparison of the characteristics of children from low* 
Incofne Jamilies'*with the experiences provided by the 
traditional preschool program revealed the necessity for 
developing a curriculum that would more appropriately 
meet the needs of these children. Toward this end, a 
curriculurrv^ was developed for 3-, 4*, and 5-year-old 
children from tow-income families, both black and 
white. 

Briefly, the curriculum is designed to be implemented 
classes of 15 to 18 children taugj^ by three adults 
functioning under close supervision. Within the class- 
room children are divided ipto smalt groups of 5 to 7 
each. These groups provide a setting in which a variety 
of processed and concepts are taught and practiced In a 
game format under the teacher's direction. The daily 
schedule typically includes at least thr^e structured 
learning periods-language, science or social studies, and 



mathematics-of twenty minutes each, along with large 
group activities-music and movement, art, and directed 
play. Snack time, lunch, and field trips are all viewed as 
settings which offer opportunities to foster language 
development and reinforce learnings. 

Basic to the understanding of the curriculum (which 
will be discussed later) is an understanding of the ratio- 
nale and assum))tions upon which the curriculum was 
developed, (h^ overriding goal Is to prepare children 
from low'income families for participation In a standard 
school program,^ Subsumed under this goal are eight 
subgoals: 

1. To enhance cognitive development with particular 
prominence given to the development of language* 

2. To develop motivation conducive to learning. 

3. To acquire effective Information-processing skilb. 

4. To dev^ilfij^posieive setf<oncept. 

5. To enhance social and emotional development, 

6. To promote motor skill develppment. 

7. To assure pirental participation. 

8. To enhance staff competencies. 



'Dr. Karnes Is professor of specie) education In the Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Chlfdren, Dr. Zehrbach )s associate 
professor of special ^education, and Dr. Teska Is assistant 
professor of special education. The research data In this study 
were partially supported by the U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau of Research, Grant No. 5*) . 



, ^The conceptualization of the assumptions for the currk^ 
ulum are presented In detail \r\ the ConuptuafUcUon of the 
AmethroUve Currkufum, a paper presented at spring conference, 
''Conceptualizations of Preschool Ct/rrlcula," M*y 22-24, 1970, 
The City UnWersity of New York, Division of Teacher Educa* 
tloft, Center for Advanced Study In Education, New York C'ty/ 
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A review of the^ goals reveal ; that many of ihem, 
especially for the preschool child, are concerned with 
devetopmeni whlcl\ Implies growth and change rather 
than the attainment of a static state* Thus, It Is necessary 
to be more concerned with process than content. Process 
In this Ins^jince refers to the ability to obtain, organize, 
manipulate, synihesUe^ntegrate, and communicate 
information white contermrefers lo facts, information, 
and concepts. y 

To help the teacher understand and direct her teaching 
toward process goals, two models, the Psychollngulstic 
Model (1961) and the Structure of the Intellec.t Model 
(1967), were selected. These mode1s»have proven useful 
to teachers because of the practical way In whlch^ey 
systematize the understanding basic to communication 
and thinking processes. The models were also selected 
because of the ease/with which they complement each 
other. / 

The content of the curriculum was selected as a result 
of the review of the literature, examination of 'cur- 
(iculum guides and instructional materials, and practice. 
Selection of content was based on the following guide- 
tines: , 

1. Frequency of occurrence of content in sources 
examined. . . 

2, Information that can be organized to form a logi- 
cal category. 

^ 3. Information ^hat organizes into a logical sequence/ 

4. Information *4hat encourages generalization and 
transfer. 

5. Feasibility of providing concrete e5?^erlences. 

6. Relevancy to the immediate community. 

7. Interesj^and background of^ teachers. 

8. Staff knowledge of the child's strengths and weak^ 
nesses in content areas, 

In addition to the structure provided by the use of 
models and goals, other guiding principles derived from 
i the literature of psycholcfgy and education have been 
Identified and Incorporated into the curriculum* Some 
of the most important Include: (1) behavioral objectives 
and criterion tasks, (2) carefull) structured procedures, 

(3) belief In the Individual worth of each child, 

(4) teacher enhancement, and (S) parental Involvement. 
^ The area In the Karnes*^ Preschool Curriculum that Is the 

most easily overlooked and yet one which Is of prime 
Importance Is that of enhancement of the affective 
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development of the children. The' developmeiU of a 
positive self<oncept is considered to be of paramount 
importance* Its Importance Is underscored by such 
actions as the careful attention given to selectfng ^tivl* 
ties that are ch,}llenging, but not frustratingly difficult 
for children. Thus, no one section of the Curriculum has 
been Identified as the "affective*' section because It, Is ' 
basic to all sections. ^ ■ : ' \ ^ ' ; " 

The loy of learning and living and working together 
with peers and adults Is reflected In the happy faces of 
the children In the Karnes' program, Teachers, too, arc 
happy because fhey understand the goals and hoW to 
flexibly proceed toward accomplishing these goals. 

Similarly, social competency is an undergirding con- " 
cept of the curriculum. Children who are happy with . 
I themselves can express their happiness as they work with 
pthers, Children engaged in joint productive efforts are 
\n an excellent position to learn appropriate social skills, 
Again, the Indicated low teacher pupil ratio Is a basic 
component of the program because it establishes a 
setting wherein the teacher can provide immediate posi* 
tive reinforcement for appropriate salat, emotional, and 
cognitive behavior. 

The preceding discussion has described the basic ra* 
tionale for the curriculum. The following section pro- 
vides a brief discussion of the components of the cur^ 
riculum. 

r The Karnes' curriculum for 3-S-year-old children 
has eight components: (1) Science, (2) Mathematics, 
(3) Social Studies, (4) Language, (5) Art, (6) Directed 
Play, (7) Music and Movement, and (8) Creative and Pro- 
ductive Thinking (Guilford Activities). The activities in 
these areas are presented In the fornr) of sequential model 
lesson plans which include specific behavioral objectives 
and criterion tasks. 

The Science component of the curriculum offers 
children a variety of experiences in areas generally con- 
sidered basic to the science offerings of the elementary 
school classroom. A ^riaiqr goal of this portion of the 
curriculum is t6 heig the preschool child become Incfeas* 
ingly aware of his environment ^n relation to himself 
and, therefore, those areas which comprise his environ* 
ment-air, wat^r, sound, light, animals, weather, plants- 
are included. Each child will acquire essential skills of 
observation ^nd a vocabulary which wilt assist him In 
making further observations, asking questions, and ex- 
panding his knowledge of hH environment. • 

The Mathematics facet of the curriculum is designed 
to help the child acquire factual knowledge arKi, as Is 
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true of ajl other comportents of the curriculum, affective 
behavlo^ and langilage development are fostered. The 
curriculum Is divided Into pre numbcr units-Geometric 
FIgu/es, Sets and Onc to One Matching, Ordering, and 
Diqicnslonal Tcfms-whlcl); provide the basic under* 
st^fldlngs prercquisfle to numb>r and numerals. 

The Socto/ S/(/tf/^»s is designed to introduce the child 
yto himself. It Kelps him anivycr the question, -Who Am- 
/ 1?*' The curriculum leads the child step by step from 
that which should be most familiar to him-^himsclf-to 
his most immediate environmcnt-his family and 
home-and, fifially^ to the more complex world ofinter- 
action outside his homc-the community. Through the 
use of this curriculum, the child becomes more aware of 
himself as a.unique individual and as^a valuable group 
member; in addition, he becomes cognizant of the im- 
portant roles others play in his life^^The fourteen units 
covered in thi^ area of the curriculum are: (l) Self-Con- 
cept, (2) Body Parts, (3) Function of Body Parts, 
(4) Clothing, (5) Emotions, (6) Attitudes of Behavior, 
(7) The Famity, (8) The Home, (9) Pets, (10) Com- 
- munication, {11 ) Community Workers, (12) Transporla- 
tion, (13) Buildings, and (14) The City. 

While language ^development is one of the primary 
goals of the progfaiti and is stressed throughout the day, 
a portion of each day Is specifically devoled to fostering 
improved language. The lesspn plans included in the 
Language Processing curriculum are classified under sub- 
headings derived from the clinical model of the IHlnois 
Test of Psychollngulsttc Abilities. These areas 
arc; (1) Auditory Reception, (2) Visual Reception, 
(3) Verbal Expression, (4) Manual Expression, (5) Audi- 
tory Sequential Memory, (6) Visual Sequential Memory, 
(7) Grammatlc Closure, .(8) Auditory Association, 
(9) Visual Association, (10) Visual CtosMf^, (11) Audi- 
tory Closu/e, and (12) Sound Blending. These lesson 
plans may be used to foster continued language develop- 
ment In all facets of language. Tjiey are, however, espe- 
cially designed to help children ameliorate specific weak- 
.nesses fn areas wherfe the child manifests a weakness. 
While the results of an ITPA evaluation are especially 
usefu^in delineatirig strengths and weaknesses of a given 
child, in the absence of test results, areas requiring re- 
lYiediation may be identified by the teacher following an 
observation schedule. 

The Art curriculum is designed to assist th: teacher in 
creating an environment conducive to the general growth 
and development of young children. Further, the pre- 



school art activities necessarily provide opportunities tp 
develop many skills and behaviors requisite for later 
' school success. Each child is encouraged through the use. 
of a variety of art media to progress at his own rate 
through tht? developmj^nlal stages of children's art-ihe 
manipulative stag6^ the symbolic stage, and the pictorial 
stage. 

- , Directed Play periods are ftit to be an Integral part of 
the curriculum. Play which Is conducive to promoting 

^ the growth of the child is facilitated by careful planning 
on the part of the teacher. It provides a developmental 
base for the total child-int'ellecttially, physically, %<y% 
cially, and emotionally. Through play both affective and 

^ cognitive processes can be supported. The young chifd 
can be helped to develop desirable attitudes, motivation, 
skills, and a sense of competence necessary for later suc- 
cess. In the current pus^ foj^jcademk gains and cog- 
nitive development, the <^f€^ve domain too often takes 
a secondary role. The rati^le fof this area of the cur* 
riculum is to em{>hasize the .value and importance of 
both areas, and present positive methods for utilizing 
play to achieve these goals. 

The Music and Movement areas of the curriculuiti 
provide opportunities for the child to expl6re concepts 
arid participate in experiences which promote an appre- 
ciation of mu^c, The movement aspect of the program 
* seeks to further enhance the cognitive and affective 
* development of the child/ using a more creative 
approach through spontaneous participation. The body 
Is the agent or instrument of movement. This currfcqfum 
does not require that the teacher have special training in 
music. With enthusiasm and carrful planning, the teacher 
can help each child develop in the following Important 
Veast (1) language, (2) listening skills, (3) body aware-/ 
ness, and (4) social competency. 

The Creative and Productive Thinking activities in- 
cluded in the curriculum follow the Instructional model 
derived from Guilford's Structure of the Intellect and 
thus are referred to Guilford Activities. This area cf 
the curriculum Is designed to promote the development 
of each child in all phases of Intellectual functioning. 
Logical, critical, and productive thinking are stress^ In 
this facet of the curriculum. The three dimensions olf. the 
Instructional model are Operations, Conte^, and Pfo^ 
ducts. When the teacher has learned the t^ree dlm^n-'' 
slons, he is able to think of each activity according to ^ 
the process, xoment, and operations required by tha| 
activity. 
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r METHODOLOOY 

Longitudinal data have been gathered on two pre- 
school Intervenifon programs for children from low- In- 
come families. One approach, the Karnes' Preichool Pro- 
grami used the curriculum based on the concepts pre* 
sented earlier^ while thi other was a Traditional pr^* 
school program. 

Tfie major goals of the Traditional program were to 
pron()Ote the personali social, mqtori and general lah* 
guage development of the children. Teachers were in- 
structed to capitalize on opportunities for (ncldehtal and 
informal learning, to encourage the children to talk and 
to ask questions, to stimulate their interest in the world 
around them. Special efforts' were made to inlereslThe 
children in books. Music, story, and art activities were 
scheduled regularlyeach week* Outdoor play on appro- 
priate equipment was a part of the dally routin^when 
weather permuted. Indoor play focused on a dolt and 
hou^keeplng center, a vehicle arid block center, and a 
small toy center. Juice lime, rest^ period, show and tell, 
and the routine supervision of toileting and outdoor 
wraps completed the daily schedule* 

Data were collected on 60 fouryearold children who 
were assigned to one of four classes, of 15 each, on a 



stratified bj^ls such that the seXj race, IQ, and ages of 
the children In the classrooms were comparable. Two of^ 
the classes received the Kernes* curriculum and the other 
two received the Traditional curriculum. All vart'ables 
that are typkally considered to make a difference^ such 
as teacher*pupii ratio (1:5)/ physical facilities, training of 
teachers, length of $cho6l day (2 hours IS minutes), 
psychological examiners, setting of ^yajuatlon, medical - 
examinations and ntJtritlon were Included. 

Analysis of these S B data ts presented In Tables V, 2, 
and 3» As will be seen by examination of Table 2, there 
was a significant difference among the means for tests. 
Further, the F for Groups approaches significance. As a 
result> lt was deemed appropriate to ascertain where the 
differences mi^t reside to ctarify interpretation of the 
data. Results of the Newman-Keuls Procedure presented 
In Table 3 can be summarizedas follows: , 

1» At Test^l, the two groups were not significantly 

different from each other. 
2. Both groups were significantly higher at Test 2 

thaq they had been at Test 1. 
'3. At Tests 2 and 3, the Karnes' group was slgnlfl-^ 

caotty higher than the Traditional group. . 
4, At Tests 4, 5, and 6, the two groups did hot difR^^^^ 

significantly from each other, 



TABLE V 
STANFORD-BINETMEAN IQDATA 



T«rt 


Jim 


Karnei 


Traditbnal 






(N-24) 


(N-25> 


1 


Before Preschool 


96.2 


94.4 „ 


2 • 


After Preschool 


110.3 


102.6 


3 


After Kindergarten 


108.6 


100.0 


4 


After First Grade 


104.3 


100.0 


6 


After Second Grade 


104.3 


99.7 


6 


After Third Grade 


103.0 


100.4 
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At test 6, both groups were sfgnlflcar\t(y higher thah 
they had been at T^st K t 

Thfe results indicate that the Karnes* program Initially 
was more effective fn promoting cognitive development 

. as reflected In S-8 scores than the Traditional program. 

' After three years, however, the differential program 
effects of the two prpgrams were no longer statlsttcalty 
evident^ Nevvtheless, the cognftfve functioning of the 
chitdren at the end of a five-year period was significantly . 
above their Initial level, 

A second measure of cognitive functioning was ob- 
tained on the California Achievement Test. Since the 
overriding goal of the Karnes' program is lo'prqmote 
more effective functioning of the children in school, 
these data ar^ considered to be more closely related to 
the major goal of the program. California Achievement 
Tests were administered to the chitdren In both groups 
at the end of the second, third, and fourth years (first. 



second, and third grade level) after their Initial year of 
Intervention at age 4, Since reading Is mort Im* 
portant skill that a child must acquire during the first 
three* grades, analysis of the reading achievement data 
are presented In Table 4. At the end of the fl>st grade, 
the Karnes* group was nearly one-hilf year (.45) ahead 
of the Tracfitional groujj, a difference that was statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level. A.difference of nearly 
a half year^ this level Is obviously an educationally, as 
well as statistically/ significant difference. At the com- 
pletion of tl\e second grade, the difference between the 
two groups was .29 year, a sUtistlcally and-educatlonally 
significant difference, fix ihe completion of the third 
grade, the difference between the groups was ,22 year/ 
which was also statfstlcally significant. Although t^d'dtf* 
ferences between the two groups remain significant, It 
seems clear that the magnitude of the differences de- 
creased jover the three-year period of time. 



TABLE 2 

STANFORD BINET IQ 
REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 







Degrett 








Sum of 


of \ 


Mean 




Source of Variation 


niuarai 


freedom 


tquar* 


F 


Between subjects 










Croups 


1,768.60 


1 


1,756.60 


2.64 


Subjects within groups 


31,297.44 


47 


665.90 




Within subjects 










Tests; 


3,329.77 


5 


665.95 


13.60' 


Tests K groups 


400.61 


5 


88.12 


1.80 


Tests X subjects within 










• groups , 


11,508.45 


235 


48.07 





'Significant at .06 laval. 
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. : • . TABLE 4 V . / 

*' - • CAUFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST ■ 
MEAN TOTAL RE^DlMQ OBAO^ PLACEMENT SCORES 





Teit4 ■ 


TMt5 * . 


' TMte' 1 


■ \ 

Qroup 


AGP' 
metn , 

U «... ,.1.1 ^ 


• 

Reading flrade 
level mean 
in years 


mean 


Reading grade 
level mean 
ih yean 


AOJ^ 


Reading gn^ 
level iman 
in vAari\ 


» Trdditlonai 


1.74 


1,67 
♦* 


2.72 


2,41 


* 

3!73 


3.55 .1 . 




1.74 


2.12* 


2.72 




3.71 


^.77 1 



^ Actuel yrade placement In years. 



Repeated Measures 
Analysis of Variance 



Source of variation 


Sa«P of 
squares 


Degrees of 
Jreedom 


Mean 
iquara 


F 


petween subjccfs 










Groups , » 


3.76 


1 


3.76 


2.89 


\ Subjects within groups 


61.22 


47 


1.30 




Within 'subjects 










Tests , 


78.14 




39.07 


384.65* 


Tests X groups 


.32 


2 


.16 


1.57 


Tests X subjects within 










groups 

: f-r— — 


9.55 


94 


.1016 





* significant at .06 level. 



Newnoan-Keuls Procedure 



/ • 



Groups and test 


T-4 


K-4 . 


T-5 


K-S 




K-6 


Means 

— ■■ — — 


1.67 


2.12 


2.41 


*2.70 


3.55 


3.V7 


Differences 














T-4 




.46* 


.74* 


1.03^ 


1.88* 


2.10* ■ 








.29* 


.68! 


1.43* 


I.65* 


T-5 








.29* 


1.14* 


1.36* 


K-5 . 










.85* , 


1.07* 


T-.6 












.22* 
















. Table Value 




2.82 


3.38 


3.72 


3.95 


4.13 ■ 


Corrected Table Value 




.18 


.22 




.25 


.26 



MS vvithln/lwfmonte mean • .064. 
Significant differenca at .06 lave). 
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. 1 . • SOCIAL AREA ; 

Social development has been an area of concern [n 
preschool educ riiion,^sInce some educators' ifecl that em- 
phasis on cognitive development means neglect 0/ socl?J 
and emoti^ftal development. Because of the questions 
that have been raised; it seems important to demon- 
strate, If possible, that ihe sbclal and emotional behavior 
of a child can develop along with, rather than $fpara{c * 
from, his^cognilive growth. In so doing, support for the 
entire^ratlonale for the Karne^ program, which is con-'* 
ccrned with social, emotional* and,cogrtTllve devetop- 
\ ment, would obtain. , 

SInck one of the goals of the Karnes* Preschool Pro- 
gram was to enhance the social development of children 
• ' so that they might bfelter function in the classroom, 4t 
was ^deemed appropriate to obtain the teacher*s per- 
ception^ of the*childfen*v social behavior. As a result, a 
brief fol/ow-up cjuettionrl^ire- was "administered to each 
child's public school tei^cher at the time of the follow-up ^ 
testing at the end of the children's jcijiderg^rten year. 
* Neither the teachers nor the irterviewers knew which of 
^ / the preschool programs the child had a(tended. 

. ^ Inspection of the scores on the items relating to social 
development reveals that^the t\Vo gro^s did not differ 

* sijgnificantly on.sTx^of the eight it^ms (Table 5), On two 
of the items, one relating to ihe^ child's confidence in 
approaching new tasks (Question 4) and the othtr to the 

, child's se(f<oncept (Question 5), the teachers rated the 

* children who had attended the Karnes' preschool signifi* 
caotly higher than the children who had attended the 
Traditional pr&chool. This finding is of special interest 
since the goals of the Traditional program express sub- 

'Stantial concern, for the sociaPand emotional develop- 
ment of the cliild, yet the children who attended that 

. {)rogram Seem to have done somewhat less well than the 
; children who attended the Karnes' program. Although 
the evidence presented here should' not be considered 
conclusive, it 'does support Weikarfs (1967) point that 
programs directed at language and in'tclfectual develop- v 
. ^ « mehtt are not only effective in achieving that goal but 
also affective in promoting social,and emotional develop- 
= , mftnl. • . 

A second concern, expressed by som^, lies in the area^ 
of possible negative effects on work' habits that might be 
fostered by a highly structured program. These. critics 
feej that since the;leacher maintains a high degree of 
control in a structured' program, the children will not 
Mnternalize good work habits and will subsequently 
■/ demonstrate poor work habils in the fess structurecj 
public school setting with its higher pupil-teacher ratio. 
Since one goal of the Karnes' program Is to develop the 
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chlld^s c6r)fldence and enjoyment of learning situatloOi 
the fTndlngi on the six items of ifie questionnaire re- 
lating to ^ofk habits are most interesting. Substantial 
arid significant differences In favor ofiha children whoV 
atterided the Karnes' program arc (owdon all six of the 
'*work habft'Mteny In the questionnaire (Table 5). In 
'tijese aspects of ^)ehavior, so criticai to effective func* 
tloning In th? public school clas^ioom, the children from 
.the Karnes' program are func'tloning at the "Usually" 
and "Always" levels, while the children from ithe Tradi.'' 
lional program are functioni;ig a\ the "SomAimes** level. 
From the foregoing data, it appears that the karnes' 
pTogram resulted In social gains that were equal to or 
greater than those made by children in a Traditlor^al 
program, in spite of the fact that the goals of the^^radi- 
tional program , expressly state that the acquisition of 
social skills is of prime importance* 

AFFECTIVE AREA 

One of the basic questions raised about programs In 
early education Is ''What effect does the program have ^ 
on the affective^develppnient of t}ie child?" This* ques- 
tion is raised mosKoften when highly structured pro- 
grams are being evaluated because the traditional bilief 
about preschobi is that children should be able to select' 
•freely, the activities with which they will engage rather 
than being provided with teacher-selected activities de- 
signed to bd interesting and appropriate yet stimulating 
in the cognitive and language areas, , 

From the brief abstract of the concepjtpalization pre- 
sented earlier, it is Clear that ooe of the goals of the 
Karnes' program is to enhance the affective, as well as 
the cognitive, de^relopment of the thild. It Is belieVed 
that structuring helps the child more readily discriminate* 
that which Vieecjs to be learned fromahe le^s relevant 
aspects df the. )vorJd about him so that he can fearn more 
quickly and easily. Further^ it is believed that children 
who learn in a setting where they receive positive reig- 
Jorcement frequently, and who are helped to believe 
that they can learn something, will be piositively oriented 
toward school and work a,id, thus, themselves, tn view 
of the foregoing it was decided to ^thfcr data that might 
help reveal whether of not a stru(j^wred program inter- 
. fered with the affective growth of children and, if possi* 
bl^, to ascertain j^hether or not the Karnes' curriculum 
did, in fact, enhance affectivedevelopment. , 

Information pertinj^nt to the affective development 
of children was gathered on all but one of the subjects 
•who had been previously enrolled in either the Tradi- 
tional oc KaVnes' Preschool Curriculum (N=24 In each 
group'). At the time the^ data were collected, the siib- 



QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINIST6RED TO PdBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AT THE COMPLETION OF KINDERQAftTEN YEAR (TEST 3) 



* ■ • ■ , ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 
Item 1, 


QrouDi 

* 

♦ 


mean 

Twdl. ' 
tlbnal ' , 


t 


Level of 
ilgnif]cen<M 


S<$cial. Oevdiopment 




1 




' A V 

.7 


1/ Gets along well with other children 
(shows respect for others, has 
empathy with others) 


3.76 


3.88 

> 






2; Is.^'ioopcrative (shares equipment, 
takes tgrns) 


3^02 , 


4.00. 


. .- • 


■ • 


'3. Takes faijure In stride 


3.46 , 


3.52 






4. Manifests confidence in ppproach^g 
o^wjasks 


* • 

3.92 


2.d9 


3.17 


.005* 


5. Has a positive self-concept • ^ 


3,79 


3.16 


1.96 


.06 


. 6. Shows self-control 


3.62 


. 3.52 


.35 


NS 


7. Relates well to the teacher, 
^ accepts her authority' 


4.00 


_ 4.20 






8. Shows freedom from nervous habits 
(thumbsucking, nailbiting) 


3.83 


4.12 






Work Habits and Attitudes 










1. Listensiare/flly and follows 

directions for play activities ^ ^ 


4.08 


3.68 


1.77 . 


.09 


2» Listens carefully and follows " * 
directions for y:ademic activities 


4.04 


3.20 


3.61 ' 


.005 


" -\ ■ • ' * 

3. Volunteers in discussions 

^ ' / 


3.Z1 


3.16 


1.52. 


.10 


4. Has good work habftf Wgins 
assigned work promptly and pysevers) 

r 

5, Remembers learnings from day to day 


4.42 
4.0b" , 


3.24 
3.04^ 


4.35 
4.82 


.0005 
.0005 


^ 6. Has atteYition span commerisurate 
with C. A, , 


'4.00 


.3.20 \X 


an 


.iD05" 



* Ohe-tfliled test. 



NOTE: Tha qoeitionnaire ivat adtnlnliterad of>lty to the child** teach«r who was asked to rajpond on a f?vei»lnt 
ipla: (6) Always, (4) UsualtV, (3) Sometimes, (2J Saldom. and (11 Naver. 
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Jeffs were at Ihe mld fourth-grade tevel. Informailon was 
gathered by graduate students Avho' Went to the iicliool * 
where the chHdwas enrolled, took the child, and (ftdlvld- 
ually administered (1) ^^'crosslng out T's*' test and (2) a 
short form of a sentence completion lest designed for 
oral admfnistraiion to elementary^age childreru After 
l|jking with the child briefly ,,tlie ''crossing out TV' test 
was 'used to/cstablish a working relationship, The -T's** 
test was administered under both low incentive, '4 wint 
to see how many you can do,'* and high Incentive, 'Jh is ^ 
lime I will give you candy for every T that you can cross 
more Inan you did last time/* conditions. Although the * 
task was basically administered to establish a positive 
response set*in the chijd; Ihe results of the Test were 
analyzed to determine if there were any significant dif-^ 
ferences between the two groups on the iest. Briefly, the 
results revealed that the children from both programs 
worked significarilly harder^for reinforcement under the 
high incentive condition than n^e low incentive condi- 
tion and that there were no significant uifferences^ 
between the groups in the way thvy responded to eithef^ 
the low or high Incentive conditions. These findings sug' 
gest that the children became Involved in the task prepa- 
ratory to engaging in the new phase of the evaluation 
^nd that Ihetr involvement did not differ with their 
placement In either the Traditional or Ameliorative pro- 
gram. ' > ^. 

Once the examiner thought the child was ready, he 
administered, orally, a 1 7Mlem Incomplete Sentence 



Test designed to tap the child's attitudes and belief 
about himself, his friends, oiher p^ple, ?nd school-re- 
lated acttvltlis. The test was scored In two ways: (1) to 
assess pupil's general attitude toward hlmself^ oihcrs, 
and sch'^l and (2) to assess his attitude toward school 
and school-related activities.^ All testing and scoring of ^ 
materials were accomplished on a ^'btlnd'* basis such that 
neither the scorer npr data gatherer knew in which pre- 
school ^program' the children had previously been en- 
rolled. To assess general attitude, all ilem*s were scored ; 
using a revision of the approach described by Rotter 
(1950). Children viewed as being conflicted in an area 
were given higher scores than children who were viewed 
as having less conflicts in the area. TJje results {Table 6) 
. show that the Karnos* subjects, whd\attalned a mean- 
score of 39.00, have expectedly fewer Conflicts than the, 
children in the Traditfonal program whos^ mean score 
was 40,71, A t test to determine the significance of the ' 
difference between the two means revealed a t\>f ,86. (df 
- 46) which did not attain the .05*levct of significance (t 
= V.68ji, The findings reveal that, contrary to the beliefs 
of many critics of structured cognitively based programs, 
there was no difference between children formerly in the 
Karnes* Preschool Program and in the Traditional pro- 
gram. In fact, if any difference could have t^en estab- 
lished from the data, it would most likely have revealed 
that children in the Karhes* program are less conflicted 
and therefore, considered to be better adjusted than the 
^Traditional children, 



^ TABLES 
AriALYSIS OF SENTENCE COMPLETION DATA 





> Karnet 




Traditional 






X 


S2 


X 


$2 




Full scale 


39^0 


41.04 


40.71 


57.08 


.86 


School scale 


7.42 


8.95 


8.71 


10.04 


1.45 


Achlevement-retated scale 


' 2.46 


.78 


' 2,79 


.34 


1.53 



N-'24in«achgroup. 
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The secorid question asked of the Incomplete sen- 
tence data was, *'Are the children from the Karnes* pro- 
gram less conflicted In the school area than are^t)ie chllr 
dren from the Traditional program?*VA separate analysis 
^ was made of the items whose stems were school oriented 
(School-, Arithmetic-, Reading-, In School I like-). 
Each child*s scores on these four items were summed to 
provide a subscale score associated with the child's 
attitude toward school: On the ^'Sch(>or' subscale as 
reported in Table 6/children in the KirnesV program 
attained a mean raw*score of 7.42 while children in the 
Traditional program attained a mean raw score of 8.71. 
Comparison of the means by t test revelled t =1.45 
which did not attain the .05 level of significance (t « 
1.68) but would have attained significance at the ,10 per 
level (t« 1.31). 

Evafuatlon of these findings reveals that contrary to 
popular hellef, the children in the highly structured, 
cognitiveJy based Karnes* preschool curriculum were no 
more confl feted in their altitudes tdward school than 
children in a traditional program. Further, if any trend 
might be evidenced it is that the children in the Karnes* 
program had fewer conflicts tn their attitudes toward 
school and, therefore, would be assumed to be belter 
adjusted/ For example, children in the Karnes' program 
are likely to give responses such as "School is fun; is 
good for learning; doe% many things for you'' rather than 
"School mokes me sick; gives me a headache*' or ''Read- 
ing is my favorite subject; is fun'* rather ihanVs 0 or fs' 
horrible. ^ • \ 

One interesting question raised by a post hoc review 
of the completions is "What effect does a structured 
program have on a child's i>erception of his' peers?" To 
^the stem *'My classmates-," children might answer 
*'Are my friends; play; are fun." They might, on the 
other hand, answer "Are smart; beat me in my work; are 
very good at math." A post hoc study of responses to 
this stem suggested that they might be scored along twq 
dimensions: (1) with regard to socfal acceptance and 
(2) with regard to the extent to which the respoi^ses 
suggested that the child might be aware of the behavior 
of peers, especially achieving behavior. Comparison of 
the Karnes' group with the Traditional on the social 
acceptance subscale revealed almost ider^tical mean. This 
suggests no probable difference in the amount of posi- 
tive social acceptance felt by the subjects. On the other 
hand, a t test of the di(ference between the mean raw 
scores on the achievement related subscale of 2.46 for 
the Karnes* group and^pf 2.79 for the Traditional group 



yields a t of 1. S3. This result, although not statistically 
significant, suggests the need for further study of the 
awareness of the work oricntedness and goal directed' 
ness of peers. If such a study could be made with 
appropriate lr>struments, it may sensitize educators to 
the possibilities of changing values through small group 
structured activities, especially during the preschdbl 
years. Moreover, future findings might reveal that chil- 
dren from a Karnes* program niature iit a slightty more 
accelerated rate, so that they^ reach the "sensiilvlty to 
peers sta8e''''more quickly than children from other p^^^^^ 
grams; Such a finding would be consistent with the be-' 
lief that the Kathes' Preschool Program enhances t,he 
emotional development of young children. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS . ^ 

Data pertinent to the longitudinal effcni»f^the 
Karnes' Preschool Program on four-year<^«Jnildren 
relative to cognitive, social, and affective variables reveal 
differential effects associated with programming. In the* 
cognitive ar^a, tho Karnes' Preschool Program was shown 
to have a strong initial positive effect on the Intellectual 
functioning of children which even after five years vyas 
significantly above initial level. Further, the Karnes^ prp; 
gram produced initially higher gains than the Tradittonal 
program in intellectual functioning, although the dif* 
ference between the two tended to jdisappear after two 
years of attendance in the public schools. With regard to 
academic achievement, children who had been in the 
Karnes' program, after four years were achieving at a 
significantly higher level, almost a quarter of & school 
year, than children from the Traditional program. 

In spite of dire predictions of negative effects of a 
structured program on the social and affective growth of 
children, these beliefs were not only refuted but the 
data suggest that the structured program sfgriiflcantly 
enhance children's functioning, at least in the social area^ 
Thus, the data support the contention that the Karnes' 
1^ Preschool Program significantly enhances the function- 
ing of children In the cognitive/social, and prpbaWy the 
effective areas. Serious consideration must, therefore, be 
given to the further study and Implenientatlon of struc* 
tured programs. 

IMPLfCATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

A preschool program based on a specified set of 
theoretical assumptions has been created and developed 
to the point where goals, obiectlves, procedures, and 
criteria have been delineated and prepared for publica- 
tion, ilie program Is classified as being a hl^ly struc- 



lured, cogoltlvely based program with high emphastion 
language development. Further, it incorporates Vi^ithln Its 
sUucturc specific goals related to the emotlor^al >nd 
SO*fal development of the child. Longitudinal evaluative 
dAta provide extensive support for^its worth in that chil- 
dren who received ^he program at age 4 still manifest 
^nlflcant gains after four years in a variety of public 
schools located in two States and seven community 
school systems. Havi/Kridge (1969), in an analysis of sue. 
cessful and unsuccessful preschool programs, has Identi- 
fied three critical dimensions: (1) careful planning In- 
cluding a statement of objectives, (2) teacher training in 
the methods of the program, (3) ipstruction and 
materials closely related to the objectives. Since these 
three factors are also basic to the Karnes* program, it 
provides additional Impetus for its implementation. 
Weikart (1967) has stated that language development is 
an essential element of successful programs. Again, the 
Karnes' program is consistent with this thinking. In view 
of the foregoing, serious considerations must be given to 
expanding and improving the program and implementing 
it in a variety of settings. 

To implement the program it is essential that the 
implementor be fully cognizant of the critical pcogram 
dimensions. Katz (1970) has described a set of 
parameters for organizing and analyzing information 
concernlngearly childhood education. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CLIENTS 

* Since the Karnes* preschool curriculum Is a structured 
program which requires a careful analysis of the needs of 
the children, careful consideration of the cha/acteristics\ 
of the clients Is a necessity. In additfon to the typical 
age, sex, and physical health varfables, problenft asso- 
ciated with variables such as urban/rural setting, lan- 
guage spoken in the honie, goal orientation of parents, 
family structure (nuclear vs. extended), number of 
siblings, and economic conditions of the home and 
community will all haye a substantial bearing on the 
selectlpn and sequencing of the activities presented . 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS 
AND OTHER ASSISTING ADULTS 

The selection and training of teachers and teacher 
aides to Implement the program is crucial. It is believed 
that the teaching strategies utilized in the program are 
most effectively implemented by individuals who are 
able to understand and adapt to an organized way of 
life. This does hot necessarily mean that they come to 
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the program from Organized backgrounds, but, rathefi 
that they are open and flexible erfough to understand 
and adapt to the Ideas Inherent In th^ program $6 as t6 

use the approach effectively. 

*• ^ ■ , ■ ■ , . 

Although the data preserited tn this" paper were 
gathered from a study which used trained teachers In 
both settings, replication of the Karnes' program, which 
used paraprofessional personnel In the classroom as 
teachers, was (Conducted {Karnes, Hodglns, Teska, 1969). 
The findings demonstrate that paraprofessionals can 
successfully implement the program if provided with 
close supervision and in-service training, These findings 
suggest that there will be a strong need to train both 
master teachers, who can conduct quality in-service 
training programs, and paraprofesslonals to staff future 
programs. Teachers have to be effective predictors of 
what is needed and what will corpe, rather than be 
reactors to tho activities of a child. In this way, tfiey 
need to be more of a gulde-a leader rather than a 
reactor. Potential, t^^cher^, wt)pse goals are Inconsistent " 
witti the above, may find impitementing the program to 
be difficult. Agiirt, paraprofesslonals have effectively 
learned the program, apparently because of the direction 
and security Hherent In the structured approach. At the 
present time, age, sex (except that m^es can make 
strong contributions to the development of boys), and ; 
occupational status seem to ha^ relatively little effect 
V. on their succiss In the program. 

PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

This parameter, as stated by Katz (1970, p. 4), is 
what is commonly referred to as curriculum. In the 
Karnes' Preschool Program, careful consideration has 
been given to the planning of the day, the. amount of 
teaching time per area, the amount and type of 
structure. Implementation of this aspect of the program, 
then, should initially be simple. Further, adaptation of 
the program to meet local needs shpuld also be easy 
because careful structuring permits the anticipation 6f 
conflicts before they occur so that ^alternative plans can 
be developed. 

Since it is important that the teacher be involved in 
the program planning for the children, the curriculum 
consists of model lesson plans (1,500). The teachers, 
then, must modify some lesson plans or develop new 
ones relevant la the needs of his particular children. 
Thus, the curriculum deliberately Is not a /'canned 
program'' to be followed "Slavishly" from beginning to 
end. 



PHILOSOPHICAL ORIENTATION 
AND HISTORICAL FACTS 

Th^ phHosophlcal ba$U for the Karnes* Preschool Pro- 
> gram been elucidated previously. Baslcaltyp It Is a 
progranr) that is selectively eclectic In Us sources of 
orlglhv Principles, processes, models, procedures th« 
' have been found to mrk have been adapted 'arid revised 
to provide a cohesive v/hole. Unherst^inding these basic 
principles will facitlute the implementation of Ihe 
KarnesV Preschool Program; 

PARENT PROGRAM 

_ The \)aslc philosophy behind the KarnesV Preschool 
Program is that parents can and must be an integral part 
ot the progrim. Careful planning, cpncern for the 
parents and their deilres, and staff flexibility are all pre' 
* requisite 10 developing the most effective relationships. 
In some Instances, the hiring of paraprofesslonal home 
visitors to work with parents may be very behefidat. 

ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS 
AND SPONSORSHIP 

* The source of funding Is not crucial to the successful 
irnplementallon of the program. Appropriateness of 
leadership division of labor, undeistandlng of the roles 
of each staff member, tow teacher-pupil ratio, efficient 
delegation of authority arc crucial to the success of the 
program. 

The structured approach has many benefits for the 
administrator since it cases the job of in-servlcc and 
pre-service training, allows the employment of parapro- 
fessionals, provides a structure wherein both adminis- 
trator and teachers know what is expected of each 
teacher. Supervision and support, then/ are readily 
obtainable. Similarly, when an aspect of the program 

proves ineffective, the teacher can syork with the 

administrator in a positive way, to develop Improved 
lesson plans. 

LENGTH OF PROGRAM 

The length of the day for the Karnes* Preschool 
Program is flexible. For example, in a two-hour class the 
essential components of the curriculum can be provided. 
Not all components will be implemented daily in such a 
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short period of time, but th|y can be programmed 
during a week* With a longer period of time, ail 
components of the curriculum can be presented daily/ 
Thus^ the Karnes' Preschool Program can, with cafeful 
planning! be readily Implemented In day care center$ 
where children are present for varylng^perlods of ttme» 
Choice of length of program mufst be dtitermined at the ; 
local level in conjunction witli such factors as cost, • 
transportation tlipe, availability of personnel, parenUl 
goals. " , 

PHYSICAL PLANT AND CLIMATE 

Characteristics of the physical plant for the KarnesV 
Preschool Program will vary with the amount of time the 
children are In school and the local goals, Typically, the 
physical plant; should Include a large room, approxl- 
.mately 20' x 30*, and several smaller rooms, 9* x 12*, 
that can be used for structured small group actlvitfes. 
The program can operate effectively In ^ large room 
which can be qul<;kty and easily subdivided by movable 
dividers. *Tables and chairs of a suit^^le height are 
needed to help structure the small group situation. 
Typical preschool materials such as puzzles, books, 
pictures, phonograph/ piano,^aper, crayons are also 
necessary but can vary with the local situation. 

The local climate should have limited effect on tlie 
implementation of the basic components of the pro- 
gram. Most activities are designed to be implemented In 
small groups indoors. Of course, the opportunity to play 
In fresh air for a part of the time Is always encouraged 
but it is not crucial to the implementation of the basic 
program. Field trips may be more convenient inmodcr; 
ate climates, but local adaptation to the weather may, 
with reasonable caution, permit frequent outside activl* 
ties. ' 

|n spite of the significant differences obtaining at the 
end of the third grade, it is clear that the positive effects 
of the preschool program are being abrogated by 
insensitive pubfic schools. This sug^e^ts the necessity for 
upgrading the program of public schools, by effectively 
involving parents in classroom activities. Additlonar 
personnel, probably paraprofessionals with special train- 
ing, will need to be employed. In addition to their work 
with parents, paraprofessionals will also need to become 
involved with the community at large, bringing to the . 
school reflections of the community's goals and atti- 
tudes and carrying to the community interpretations of 
the school's needs and offerings. 
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CHAPTER 7. 
LE/?RNING TO LEARN PROGRAM- 

Hert>ert Sprigle cp— - 



0 . 

INTRODUCTION 

The Impetus for designing the Learning To Learn 
Progran^ came from the authoV's study of a growing 
re'^iCarch literature which questioned some traditional 
assumptions concerning child developmeht. 

One assumption questioned v/as that the child Is not 
ready to reason or deal with organized learning material 
until the primary grades/ \ 

A second assumption was that the major function of 
early education is to j^omote the social and emotional 
development of the child and to place comparatively 
little emphasis on cognitive development. f 

A third assumption was that the young child must 
Initially acquire factual knowledge or content in order to 
develop adequate learning skills for later school success. 

A fourth assumption was that the child enters 
kindergarten with a broad range of emotional^ social^ 
and cognitive experiences. 

Reading the research literature and working exten- 
sively with young children led the author to two 
conclusions: 

1. the narrow definition of ihe whole child had 
grossly underestimated the child's psychological 
strength and potential for learnjng and 

1 niost of the typical kindergarten experiences were 
neither relevant nor appropriate to what lay ahead 
for children, especially poverty children. 



(he llmitatjons of tK^ ^radjtfonir klndergartetn^ro- 
gram suggested the need for a new- direction tiyearly 
childhood education* It s^med worthwhile to design 
and operate lr\ early education program which: (1) gives 
the teacher .^nd child a sense^of purpose and direction/ 
(2) makes the teacher responsible for the em<)tior^alY 
sociat<ognItive deyelopnrwnt of every child, (3) recogA 
nizes Individual differences and adjusts teaching strategy 
to each child's rate and level of learning, (4) provides a 
continuum of learning expe^ences tp rAatch the chifd^ 
rate and lev^ of learning, (S) makes the child aware of 
the (earning process and how to utilize himself to learni 
and (6) provides continuity with first grade. 

The above characteristks fornied the basis of a 
structured program with specified behavioral oblectives. 
The Learning To Learn Program was a corhprehensive 
approach to the education of children, integrating the * 
variablei that bear directly on education: the child, th^^ 
teacher/the curricular materials, and the parent. * ^ 

The program was based on three premises regarding \ 
children and their educ4tlOh:i Ftrur the eilucatlonal 
process begins in early childhood. M organized, syste- 
matic, sequential curriculum and curricular "materUls 
should be Introduced at this pgijnt/Second: the first few 1 
years of school should provide the chilij with opportuni- ^ 
ties to learn to learn. These opportuflitles are of ait 
emotlonal-soctakognitlve nature* Third: every child ha$ 
an Inner drive toward maturity. Increased competence^ 



and mastery over his environment, and lookfto adults 
for behavior and attitudes which are appropriate .to this 
growth. 

Th^ following principles guided the design and 
deiveloprneht of the Learning Tc Learft Program: 

1. Tho likelihood for meaningful and permanent 
. learning Is greater Jf the child Is given the 
^ ' - opp<^u>iIty to J^varfietivr learner and from the 

onset is given a m^]or share of work and responsl- 
bilily. This lively partlclpallorf can be achieved 
through an open diScusslon and exchange of Ideas 
; between teacher and children; also through involv* 
Ihg the child In decision-making and problem- 
; solving activities. The teacher r^ust allow the child 
to be more active than she. 

2. Inner satisfaction and feelings of adequacy develop 
when the curriculum is structured so that the child 
can xope with and master each new learning 
experience. The confidence gained from each 
success improves his performance and stimulates 
his growth toward independence and responsi- 
bility. 

3. A child's. awareness that the application of his 
knowlWge has malde a contribution to himself and 
to someone else builds up a sense of self-worth. 

4. Learning appears to be more meaningful to the 
child when it comes in the form of a problem or 
game which challenges him and sparks his curiosity. 
The challenge occurs wh^n he meets a situation 
that is familiar yet includes an element of the 
unknown or calls fo^ a level of functioning one 
step high^fer than what he is tiscd to. 

5. Knowledge, language, concepts and attitudes ac- 
quired in school will more likely become a part of 
the child's permanent repertoire of behavior if 
they are immediately useful to him in the making 
of decisions and the solving of problems in his 
daily life. 

6. The child should be given opportunities for the 
interaction of multiple sensory and motor acllvi- 
tieSi and he should be encouraged to develop 
language to talk about these icliVities. . ^ 

7. Exposing the child to learning experiences will" 
have lasting good effects only when these experl; 
ences are properly timed and structured and 
offered to the child on a continuing basis. 

8. The child learns to communicate effectively from 
inter#ion with a teacher whp stimulates and 
sensitively guides his reasoning:* She provides a 



rlendly social setting for an^xchange of views ahd 
a sharing of Information. 
9. R>r lasting effects the school should provide f^^ 
the active Involvement of parents and encourage 
their cohimitment to the objectives of Uie pr6- 
, gram, ' \\ 

These principles led to the specific objectives of the 
Learning To Learn Program which are outlined belovy: 
1. to introduce a continuous sequential curriculum; 
founded upon conc^ts and structures se^h as 
basic to the overall development of young chil- 
dren. ' ^ \' ' - 

. 2. to change the traditional role and function of the 
teacher by emphasizing: ' 

a. responsibility for seeing that every child, every 
day, is exposed to planned learning experlefices 
and materials. , 

b. guidance and stimulation which diminish 
teacher participation and increase conversation 
anci social interactipn. 

c. active participation, inquiry, and exploration 
by the child. 

3. to change the traditional role and function of the 
child by emphasizing: 

a. development of those inner attributes which 
enhance learning: attention, concentration, de- 
lay before responding, reflection, persistence, 
effort, etc. ' 

b. performance over achievement. • 

c. application of knowledge acquired in order to 
' make a contribution to himselif and to someone 

else. 

d. awareness of how he is learning and cVrf utill/t 
himself in learning. 

e. Independence through freedom with resporisl- 
. bitity. 

f. skill in developing strategies for problem-solving 
and decision-making. 

g. balanced social, emotional, • and intellectual 
development. 

4. to accommodate individual differen„ces in the rate 
and level of ' learning by a carefully sequenced 
curriculum, a variety of currlcular materials, and 
the use of small groups monitored by a teacher 
who adjusts her teachingmethqdf to these differ-' 
ences; ^ 

5. to give the teacher an opportunity to work with 
small groups and individ^jal children by utilizing 
teacher assistants. ' 
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6, to Involve parents and encourage their commit' 

, ment to the obiectlves of the prograhi by an active 
parent education program and by the provision oT 
'*hon)ework"*type activities which reinforce the 
activities and values of the school. 

the author anticipated problems implementing these 
oblectivfes. The teachfr's conventional training and ex- 
perience did not fully prepare her for her role and 
/unctions. The r|ew philosophy, methods, techniques, 
teaching styles and the new definition of the child's rote' 
differed substantially from what she hajf previously 
encountered. The unique home experiences of the 
poverty chfld, his methods of cofhniunlcating and of 
relating to teachers and peers wer^ unfamiliar and not 
consistent with her ovyn background and training, 
_fljjhe author anticipated the poverty child's difficulty 
in making the transition between ihe methods of 
control, communication, and problem-solving used in his 
home to the methods used at school » He expected ihat^ 
the child's past experiences Would interfere with the 
development of the learner role and with his ability to 
take full advantage of classroom opportunities. 

In view of their own school Experiences, most pf 
which were disappointing and unrewardingV there was 
some question as to the parentsVwillingness to partici- 
pate and cooperate. This "parent education*' aspect of 
the Cearning To Learn Program was the weakest, most 
vyinerable, and the most likely to fail / The rekarch 
literature spoke of poverty parents* child-rearing prac- 
tices, health and nutrition practices, method^ of di^i- 
pline and control, attitudes toward school and education 
which might place severe limits on what the school cojid 
hope to "achieve. A negative home environment could 
erode the positive effects on children of the school 
program. At the same time the literature offered very 
little guidance to those working with parents of poverty 
children. The author had no experience with such 
parents bin galn.ed it gradually as he pursued his goals of 
persuading poverty parents to cO^ lo monthly meet- 
ings, gaining their confidence and respect, getting them 
to participate actively in the parent education program, 
and enlisting their cooperation to follow through on the 
learning activities the school provided for home use. 

Sample v 

All ^the chi/dren in ifie program were from low- 
income black families, It was their first school ex-, 
perience and, for most, their first group social experi- 
ence. 



In addition to language and communication deficUSi 
these children manifested social and interpersonal prob« 
terns, problems of motivation and of poor attitudes 
toward education, authority, and adults. Some w^e 
' unable to take advantage of the opportunities of the 
'classroom, 

The parents*, and In some Instances .grandparenisV 
description of their children at the first parent meeting 
prior to the 0^ ning of school gave the teachers some 
Insight Into the temperaments of the new pupils. The 
parents were asked how they would like the school to 
help their children during the school year/Some of their 
responses follow: . . 

f" 'Teach him i:o be not so mean^*' . 
/ "Teach him not to fight his brothers and sisters.*' 
"Teach him' to mind me.'* 
^ "Teach him not to talk 50 much and 50 loud/', 
"Teach him not to just take things from some- 
{ body." 

"Teach him his ABC's.V 
The parents of these children were ^n Welfare or were 
employed Ih unskilled jobs. In approximately 40% of the 
homes, the fathers werfe absent and In a few cases, the 
child was living with grandparents. The number of 
i children per family ranged .from 3 to 9» 

The c>iildren in this study came from arJulKentered 
homes. Bven when the parent was hofhe there was very 
^ little adult-child interaction, in many cases the adult 
watched television late into the night in the same room 
where children had to sleep. Frequently, the oldest child 
had the responsibility of supervising the younger chil- 
dren during the day. But in the e^venlng and oh 
weekends, when the parent was home, there was still 
very iiltle adult supervision. 

Program Description . 

The classroom was organized and managed so as to 
perform two' functions. The first function ^ was to 
achieve "here and now" goals. That is, the exposure to a 
variety of cnioyable experiences and the satisfaction of 
immediate needs for movement, stimulation, pleasure, 
exploration, manipulation, and soctal-emotlonal interac- 
tion; The second funct{on~for the attainment of future 
goals-was to follow-through on the experienceS'Of the 
small group. / 

The child's time and activities in the large classroom 
were', for the most part, unstructured. For example, 
following a "morning circle" which was made up of 



activities with emotional and social overtones and which 
followed up on '^homework** activities broughV to 
schooli there was a free activity period f Kone*and-one> 
half to two hours* 

Way was the central activity during this time. The 
classroom w^ equipped with a wide variety of materials. 
The children .v^ere free to choose what they would do^^ 

^ (They could stay with the materia! * < long as ihey wished 
and were free to choose iheir playmates.) An aide was 

• In charge of the classroom. 

. The uniqueness of the Learning To Uarn Program 
was the use of a secondlearntng environment where four 
children, and the leacher, played with sequential curricu- 

] iar materials. This was ja hallway, supply, or clothes 
room that was free frpn^ Vlsual and auditory distractions * 
and protected frorn inirusions by classmates. Early In 
the year, each group spent 1 5 minutes per day there; In 
the spring, the periods lengthened to 20 to 30 minutes.. 
Its primary function was to point up to the child how 
human interactioh and personal involvement are closely 
linked \o learning and must wock Jin harmony for 
personal and group advantagc.^This learning environment 
was arranged and rnanaged: 

1. to promote learning as a personal experience that 
requires work, effort, persistence, and reflection. 
Ideas Were sough|, hot right answers. Completion 
and cooperation were emphasized, not winning 
and cbmpclion. . , \ 

2. to promote learning as a means to an end by 
providing opportunities-through games and game- 
like activities-to use what is learned. 

3. to establish a "piental set'Vfpr learning. This was a 
si^ecial place and a special activity which required 
a specific set of behaviors and attitudes. , 

4. to promote learning as a social experience to be 
shared and enriched through Interaction. The 
tiste'hing, sharing, and deliy required gave every 

: child first^iand know 
erty rights. 

The primary purpose, of the curriculum of the 
/ Learning To Learn Program was not to fill the child with ^ ' 
facts and Information. Rather, the curricular materials, 
the content of which w$s common to all children, were 
organized and structured: 

1. to develop meaning through first-hand, practical 
experiences. \. 

2. to give children the opportunity to learn through 
. many modalities. ' >\ 

3. to show ch ildren how old and ,new knowledge fit 



together and build onto each other In an orderly 
and organized fashion: a learning hierarchy » 
4* to ^Ive children and teacher a >ense of direction 
and purpose. 

V 5. to provide a continuum of learning experiences to 

match th$ child's rate and level of development. 
* Both the curriculum and cujrlcutar materials under- 
went continuous reassessment and revision as the te^t 
data and teacher$* evaluation Indicated areas of weakness 
and problems with language and materials. The revision 
and expansion of the published material, now in projc;esi, 
reflect this sensitivity to the test results qfid to judgr 
menis of the teachers who have used the materlat oyer 
the years. . ' 

One of the major changes was the shift away from 
heavy emphasis on cognitive devcjopm^ni to a strong" 
stwss on the learning process <ind how it is influenced by 
human interaction, motivation, attitudes, and self- 
concept. *' * 

Our research and experience suggested that language 
and cognitive activities-to benefit later learr^lng and 
development-must be nurtured witliln a human context 
solidly based on mutual trust, respect, and cohfldencc. 
Furthermore, this kind of human Involvement must be 
personal and on a.daily basis. ' 

The architect and master craftsman of such a bal- 
anced and healthy developrriental program was the 
teacher. Her personal style and her wise and imaginative 
use of the learning'envlronment and curriculum captured 
the eyes, the ears, the brain, and thf heart of every jrfiild, 
She was a good saleswoman who believed in what she' 
was doiii^. She gave of herself without asking for 
immedilu results for her efforts. She had faith that each 
child could learn and was patient but persistent In her 
iifforts to make it happen,* Her unhurried but steady 
pace, her calmness and friendly smile, and the physical 
closeness of the small group made each child feel wanted 
and comfortable. It was primarily these small-group 
times which brought about the changes In self-concept^ 
group and social resfonsibility| respect for self and 
others, motivation for and interest in learning. And ft 
was the teacher who made it all happen. Specifically, her 
role was to: 

1. provide an open-ended type of conversation and 
Inquiry to arouse the chitdS curiosity, challenge 
his level of ability and Invite him to'talk about hfs 
present and past experiences with the material. 

2. ensure every child's tight to be Included and 
* participate if he chose. And whatever the child's 
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contribution, the teacher made him Uc\ g6dd 
about.it, even wjhen she had to correct mislnforma' 
tlon. 

3. create a learning climate where))y the child felt' 
free, and safe (o talk about his o\fn ideas and 
^otJghts without fear of b^lng wrong or different 
from'the grou^. The child continuously heard and 
. 5aw that he could be different jind siitl be 

\ accepted. Ideas, rather thari right answers, were 

rewarded. 

; / 4. recognize Individual differences and adjust her 
teaching strategy to each child's rate: and level of 
learning. 

5. encourage active participation and stimulate the 
child's attention, thoughts, experftnces, and 
knowledge so that he could gain Insight into how 
he was learning and how to utilize himself In^ 
learning. 

In, summary, the healthy behavior and attitudes the 
child displayed in tl)e large classroom (discipline prob- 
lems were rare) took root in the small group learning 
^ environment. The three components which made a 
differerjce were; \^ 

1. a teacher who combined a role and style which 
touched the life of every child, every .day, in a very 

: ^ ; personal way, and who permitted the child to 
. touch her life, 

2. an arrangement and management of the learning 
environment which promoted awareness of' self 
and others and the learning process. V 

3. an organization and use of a striictiired curriculum 
that' provided security, inner organization^ and 
direction without being repressive and restrlclive 

- ' for teacher and child. 

The focus of the curriculum was on the learner and 
the learning process, with the content serving only as a 
* > vehicle. The content was, nevertheless, carefully selected 
according to its relevancy to the chlld^s experience, Its 
famiHari|y to children of all soclo-economfc back* 
grounds, and its availability. 

There was a language comfwncnt* and a number and 
spac J component.* The language component was con- 
structed around five content areas-clothing, food, 
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animals, furniture, and transportation. The number and 
space .component used sticks which vary In sUe and 
color, antmal^dlcei and animal Jards. The tools of 
learning changed through the year from the Use of 
concrete, manipulative obj^ts to a higher leWl of ; 
pictorial representations and. finally, to. an, arrangement vV 
of stimuli and experiences In a logical sj^tial and 
temporal or^eh This last level was designed to encourage 
self-expression and effective communication tof thought ^ 
processes. - r , j 

The organizations of the materials enhanced the ^ 
learning process and allowed for reinforcement and > 

^ reward, the same format of organization was maintained 
through each of the five content areas. The content 
changed but the* format for the sequerKe of games 
remained quite similar. For example, the unit on ^ 

' transportation began the same way *as the unit on v' 
animals, with miniature objects of that category which 
the child manipulated, explored„and talked about. Both 
units were revisited, but at a higher level of complexity, 
using the same garrie format and organization. Throu^ 
this consisteticy of organization the child became com- 
fortable using the materials and developed a set of 
leiSrni^g attitudes and behaviors which vyere contlnuV 
oudy reinforced. He began to know what to do and how 
to do it even though there was a change of content. Hei. 
began to know that each successive game-whatever the"^"^ 
unit-utilized the knowledge, strategies, attitudes,' and 
learning sets of the preceding game$ but took them one 
step further* ' ^ ■ 

Parent Education * 

:. : ^, _ _ 

Parent education was a prominent feature of the • 
program, The monthly meeting was Nid (n the class* 
room at a lime convenient to thi parents (Sunday 
^afternoon at 3 o'clock). The teachers, teacher assistants, 
'and director were pre^nt at every nieettngto help the 
parents. Th^proyam itself was non-directiVfc and parent* 
child-classroom oriented. • ■ ' 

Unlike Iraditlpnal PJA meetings, there vvere' r)p 
lectures, no fund-raising activities, and no material 
rewards for attendance, Rather, the staff appealed to the ^ 
parents* sense of pride and responsibility. The focus of ^ 
the program was on jthdM 

understanding of what the staff was trying to accomplish 
through the varloy^neans: the currkulum, organlzatiori 
and management of the classrcfom, and the rote and 
function of th^ teacher. 



Xhcrt were three parts to the meeting? general 
jkhnoiincertiertts, videp-tapes followed by parent discus- 
$loii$i rind the demonstration of curriculum and how it 
retatei to suggested home activities. 

After viewing |vIdeo*tapes of the large classroom and 
the small groups, the parents found It easier to talk In 
refcrence/io thclf own child. They could better under* 
stand how to c<^uct the activities which the staff 
suggested be done at home, they saw the staff as models 
(demonstrating how childrer\ coutd learn with their 
parents' help. Parents could Identify with the teacHer 
rote. Thcy/iJeveibped a feeling of respect for the teacher 
and trust In her ability to provide cognitive, emotional/ 
and so<?ial growth. The most frequent comments by the 
parents were: "The teacher cares about my chilJ'^ an8 

''She seems to have so much patience. V. V 
. The parent educatl'^ n program, (^here/ore, tried: (1) 
lb create and matntafn a learning envfrortment at home, 
(2) to Instill the school's values In the home, \vhere most 
teaming occurs/ (3) t6 move the parents to Sin active 
commitment to education, (4) to establish a closer 
parent<h(rd relationship, and (5) to establish communN 
cation between school and home through a parent- 
teacher relationship that fostered mutual respect and 
confidence. 

The high attendance at these meetings was not 
accomplshed easily but was due to sheer persistence, 
patience, personal dedication and sacrifice on the part of 

"unanimous in their observation that the amount of 
contact between mother and child had to be increiised 
and the quality of fhat contact improved if the gains 
made in the Learning To Learn School were to have any 
holdfng power on the child when he entered the public 
schooL The,staff was determined and committed to do 
what was necessary to earn the respect and confidence 
of/t^e parents; the result was the substantial improve* 
ment in getting parents committed to education and to 
the objectives of the program. 

First Grade Program Description 

We had children In mind when we designed the first 
grade program. Our Interest was a classroom in which 
children were attracted and drawn to learning, attracted 
and drawn to each other^ and attracted and drawn to the 
teacher. We assumed that if the surroundings, the 
material, and the people were familiar enough, first grade 
cotifd continue where the 5 year-old program ended. So 
the same children, the teacher, and aide came along to 
first grade. The room was not the same; but the teacher 
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and aide organized It In a fashion similar to ihe 
classroom of the previous year* Jht curriculum content 
and the teaching practices which worked so well the 
^ previous year and were so familiar to the children, were 
continued; ' * v" 

By putting a wood frame on walLboard (btiHetih 
board) and attaching two legs, the targe classroom was 
partitioned off to make separate learning centers. Tables 
and chairs-arranged in fours so children could easily 
discuss and talk with ea^h other-took up about half of: 
the classroom. Across Uie room two learning centers 
were separated with the bulletin board on legs* One 
center was for typing and the other for listening. To 
reduce distractions and to encourage individual workj %\x 
Mttle cubicfcs--made of heavy, cardboard a to 
the table-provided each child with his own workspace 
and earphone. One corner df the room was partlUonetf 
off for the rcajling center. Jt had a*rug where the, 
children sat or stretched out. There was also a library 
table. Bookscould be used any where In the room-In an 
isolated spot by one child or shared with someone else.* 
The classroom had a speciaU rug which separated the 
tables and chairs from the typing and listening centers. 
As a child finished his work he came to the rug where.he 
and the teacher sat together to read or talk about it. 
Other children frequently sat irT ^c^retched out) on 
the close and personal get-toge'ther waiting thetr Itlrn or 
lust listening to the teacher and child. 
-—The children were free to moVe abow at will,Tolalk 
and work with each other. The social, language, and 
intellectual development fostered through this kind of 
working togethe/ were. perhaps the most obvf6us, but 
certainly not the onty, benefits derived from this class-' 
room organization and management. By giving children 
the freedofii, independence, anji responsibltity to do as 
much for themselves and eacfr other as they could, the 
teacher Was free to help cvcrjr child on" an Individual 
basis. Rarely did the class get together as a group. Most 
of the time U was teacher (or aide) and child working 
together at a time selected by the child. 

The content of the curriculum, which combined, 
numbers, language, social studies, science, arid art, was a 
continuation of the five-year-old program. The day 
began with math. The children were divided into three 
groups': the aide worked with one group on the rug In 
the reading corner; the teacher had a second group on 
another rug; and a third group had a math activity on 
the listening tape. When finished, this last group had a 
choice of activities until the teacher and aide finished 
their math lessons,, The teacher then took thi$ third 



ffoup for math while the ^Ide played math related games 
with the first two groups. 

The teachef maintained 'personal and close contact 
with the children by arranging them In'a circle around 
her. £actf child Wlas separated by a heavy cardboard 
glued to a piece of 2 x 4 to keep it standing. For a 
workspace each child had an 1 g x 24 cardboard* 

A game and activity centered appr{)ach with Cuisen* 
aire Rods were used tp teach math« Card ^r\d dice games^ 
and boaird games that require the child to guessjudge 
relationships, and solve problems, give children a per- 
sonal and first-hand experience with numbers and 
operations.- / • 

Following a short break for a song or a moving* 
around activity the whole group came together on the 
rug. Here the teacher aroused the Interest and curiosity ^ 
of the group with a real4lfe experience whteh was 
familiar to everyone. The more the children participated 
(n develoging the activity, the more Involved and 
thoughtful they became. When i; appeared as though 
everyone understood the activity, and had his own ideas 
^libdut how to proceed, the teacher turned everyone 
Joose to follow his own individual lead. Everyone was on 
his own to extend the activity In his own direction and 
'take as long as he wished to finish it. While they were 
free to work together, the Individuality and diversity of 
th^ finar products indicated the children treasured their 
own ideas more than the Ideas of another child. 
\ This activity was interesting because it allowed them 
to be active and Involved with something they know 
/^about from their own experience. It was challenging 
because they had to retrieve from memory past knowl- 
edge/then organize and think about it in a new way to 
fit the activity. They met the challenge successfully 
because; of their opportunities the previous years to 
, think, reason, generate ideas, and solv^ problems. 

The teacher's choice to begin the school term with 
this activity was not left to chance. She knew the 
children and continued the curriculum from the point at 
which she stopped the previous year. As nve-year-otds, 
they frequently used art to express Ideas and to give new 
words concrete meaning. So it was logical and sensible to 
begin first grade with activities that involved drawing 
pictures and writing wprcls. This led to pictures ahd 
sentences and then pictures and creative storiei. White 
art remained a favorite means\of expressior* for many* 
. children, others preferred just to write. They became so 
proficient at writing that they could take two unrelated 
words like hen and church and develop a creative story. 
By the end of the year two other favorite activities were 



Interpreting works of jtrt (the teacher borrowed prints 
from the local public library) and writ!n(f the|r own 
endings to stories. The teacher would pick a story in ^ 
which people or animals would be confronted with a 
predlcamer)t/ conflict, or decision. She would re^ui up to 
that point and stop;,frdm there the child would take 
over. . ... 

Children were free to pace themselves with this ac'tiv 
,ity. Sorne began and remllned with It until completion. 
Others paused to engage In another activity they selec* 
ted an4 thtn returned to the original task. As a child 
finished he came to the rug where he would talk about 
his picture and read the words, sentences or story he 
wrpte. The teacher did not correct the finished product 
In the usual sense of bilng right or wfx)ng. She did, 
liowever, have a standard for eachlndlvldua) child, She 
knew the past performance of every child In the class 
and she expected the child to come up to his own past 
performance. She accepted his work but let the chltd 
know If that task was or was not typical of htspast 
performance. Sti^f<l|ht say, '*\ can tell you worked hard 
to do this, Claude^^d ^ l^W* <^ 

can ult ydti worked very fast ind did not think with 
your brain because this does not look like EricS work/' 

After he read and discussed this first activity with the ' 
teacher, she gave' him his work folder, containing work 
to be finjshed by the end of the day. tn th<e folder wacs at 
least one typirig paper^ one listening paperi and one 
reading paper. The folders were made op dally by the 
teacher ahd aide for each child. The number of papers 
and difficulty level vvas dependent upon the child^s rate 
and leve! of learning, bonsequently, not alt children had 
tN same work or same arriount of work. Agalr^, he could . 
pace himself> but he had the responsibility to have It 
completed. 

t>)ere was stilt another daily activity. Three or four 
children would go to the reading corner with the aide (or 
teacher). Here they would play dice games,'card gamcS?, 
or board games with words and pictures. After they 
:ould recognize and use the words without the aid of ^he 
pictures, they read the wordion sentence strips made by 
the teacher. When the teacher felt the group understood 
the meaning of the words and could use themi she let 
them read from the linguistic reader. 

All materials and activities prepared for that day had 
a purpose and a direction. Everything was coordinated 
so that the learning activity on the*IIsteQing tape was 
' related to the typing activity and reading and language 
dctiyities. The primary focus was on the understanding 
and use of concepts and symbols through first-hand 



experiences. Tfie children understood the meaning of, 
and could use in a personal way, the w^rds he met )n a 
book. Reading Was not an Jso.fated sublect but was tied 
to art, social studies/ sciencej and human relationships. 



'DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY OF 

THE EVALUATION V 

Design ' 

During the 1968-69 school year two groups of 
children entered the experimental program while two 
control ^oiips were enrolled In traditional programs, 
(See Figure !•) 

Sublets were drawn from the. same disadvantaged 
neighborhood !n Jacksonville (Duval County), Florida, 
Two flve-yearold groups were selected, with the experi^ 
mental group (E5) attending the Learning To Learn 
School and the control group (C5] attending public 
school kinderg^tf^len in Duval Countyt Two four-year old 
groups were also selected^ with th$ experimental group 
(E4) attending the Learning To Learn School and the 
control group (C4) attending CEO sponsored day care 
centers in Jacksonville. / - 

• During the 1969-70 school yeart*, group E5 was in first 
grade at the Learning To Learn School^ grouf^CS was in 
first grade in the Duval County public schools^, group E4 



was in kindergarten at the Learning To Learn School and 
group C4 was in kindergarten In^ Duval County public 
schools. 

During the 1 970*7 f school year, groups ES and 05 
attended second grade ijj^ Duval County public schools, 
group E4 was In ^rst grade at the Learning To Learn 
School, and group C4 v\ya$ In first grade ,lf\ the E)UVal « 
County public schools. = 

General Methodology 

The following developmental characteristics wefe 
assessed for both the experimental and control children 
in our prolectt 

1. general Intelligence 

2. ability to express Ideas 

3. language comprehension 
4! verbal reasoning ability 

5. concept formation ^ ^ 

,6. creativity and irjiagination 

7/ achievement motivation * 

8. school achievement 
^ 9, parental Involvement in, and attitudes toward the*^ 
educatioh of their child (groups E5 and CS only}' 

Children were assessed Individually to determine 
measurements of the cognitive areas. Questionnaires f 
were developed and sent to parents to assess |)areot and * 
child attitudes regarding education. * ' V 
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DESIGN OF PROJECT 
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Grade 
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1970-71 
1965-70 
1968-69 


1st 

K 

N 


6 
5 
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. E4; ' C4 
E4* ^ _ C4 . 
£4* C4 


2nd 
1$t 
• K . 




"7 
6 
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E5 
E5 
" E5» 
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C5 
C6 
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E4N 
C4N 


= 23 
-21 - 


E5 N = 
, C5N" 


21 
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f 







• Leaf nlftfl To Leaf n Program . . ^ 

Experlman^ftl groups participated in Learning To Learn Program during nuraery, kindergarten and 
Istgrade. 

.Control groups had either a combination of traditional day care, nuri^, kindergarten, or elenoAtary 
•chooi experience. / , , 
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* *rhe^^ measures regarding group achievement were 
administered to groups oUour chitdi'^Hi at a ttmeV 

The diagnostic 'meanires were ' selected ^ to assess 
Vgenerai as well sis sp<^r^ devetopmentai characteristics, 
and the status :pf the children tn th^ progiram. Specific 
attention was pal^ to selecting age4ppro; riate measures, 
fthe following crfteria wer/e. used In the ?hojce of 
diagnostic measures; ease of adm tnistratlon, - validity, 
rellabinty, the availability of nor mall vexfata, and pre- 
dtct^bllHy for measuring outcomes of sch'odi instruction. 
In certain^ Instances wc develofc>ed specjaJ mfea$ure> to 
assess specific types of achievement bchavlc^^ , y 

The examiners were experienced white male and 
female psychometrlcians with extensive^xpef ience in 
evaluating young children. They were cltn^^al psycholo- 
gists^ doctoral students^ or psychological assistants In 
psychology, who established rapport with each child 
•before the testing began. • - 

The cognitive-related measures wsrc administered^^ 
Individually' to each child at 'the school, with which be 
was familiar. The testing consisted. of several 20-30 
;^Jnute sessions. If a cliltt^was ill he was rescheduled-' 
Each examiner* tested both experimental and control 

children. . ^. ^ ^ ^ , \ 

* . • ' * * * • . 

Results 

Intellectual Data ^ ^ 

The E4 group's mean IQJpaln over three years of the 
Learning to Learn Progranv wjs 19,3 IQ points while 
their control group (C4) gaine^ 6nly 3.0 over theVme 
period. This represents a difference of 16.3f (Q points. 



An examlnatlon pf mean scores of Table 2 shows thM v 
the ES group's Binet IQ score at the^end of second |[rade 
In the public scffoots {ajidi one-year after the termination 
of their tlearnlng To Learn Program) wasKMJ, . s 

the E§ group's 10 gain after second grade was^S IQ 
points; while their control group (CS) lost 2,4 IQ points 
over the safnte period of time. The result^ a.17,S (Q point 
diffeience betweei) the E5 and CS groups* at the erki»of . 
second gfade. . \" * 

Afihiciv^mcnt Data ^ ^ < ^ 

When comparing the^x^erlmthtal (Ej^ahd E5) and 
control {C4 atftj C5^^ grolf>s on^ the ^subtests of^ the 
Stanford Achievement "TesV V (Tible % thb experl* 
rnentaJ groupi /out-performed ttjeir controls on. ail 
-subtests. Tfw E4 ^roup superiority tn Wips of ^rade 
, equivalents^hged from ,6 yars on word readlng'ahd 
I paragraph "leaning to I.V^ears oA spelling; with a 
pc^ntile/rank difference of 48, 54, an\l'68, respei^** 
ttlVely, The E5 group superiority in ferms of grade 
equivalents ranged from .2 years on word reading toj.1 
years, on the spielllng subtest, with a corresponding^ 
percentile rank differert^ of 1 2 and 70. \ 
Table 4 repre?ents the post s^nd grade comparl^n 
between the expeflmental \ES) and contror^(C5) groups 
on the Stanford Achievement Test II. This Is boe year 
after the Le^filng^i^p Le^n Program terminated fot the 
experimental grojjp. The. E5*s scored better than.the'r* 
controls on all subtests of the Stanford Athlev^ement 
Test. Their grade equivalent superiority ranged from .3 
years on language, which Js a 14 point, higher perc\hjllc r 



> > . ' TABLl X 
A LONQITUDINAL 3 YEAR COMPARISQN BETWEEN THE EXPERIMENTAL (E4) AND 
CONTROL (C4) GROUPS ON THE STANFORD BINET INTELLIGENCE TEST 
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Grodp 



N 



Pre-lnterventton 

Idea :< 10 

Pre^Ndrsery 



DurinQ Intervention 



1960 X 10 
Post-Nur. 



^1970 $CIQ 
Pott-K, 



1971 X IQ 
PosMito 



MeM 10 

Define 
Over 

Tirrie ' 



Afters 
Yn, X 10 
Differenced 

Between 

Groups 



Stanford Experimental" 23 ; . 87,7 107,4 ' 108.6 107.0 ' ' 19.3 

Binet ' V - ^ 



m 



Controls 21 88.1 



86.6 93.5 91.1 



3.0 
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TABLE 3 , 

APOST IST QRADE COMPARISON between THE EXPERIMENTAL (E4 & £5) & 
CONTROL (C4 &Ce) GROUPS ON THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT I 
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ranking than their tpntroU, to a 1.2 year grade etjuiva- 
tent superiority on the spelling subtest; which is a 40 
poiat higher percentile ranking than their controls. ^ 

The * results of Vthe Metropolitan Readin^^. Test^ 
administered p^rior to .'entrance into first grafle is pre- 
sented in Table 5. Compared to thefr controls (C4 and 
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*C5)/the,E4 and E5 groups scored considerably hIgheV 
on this test. In terms of grade letter rating, there is one 
letter; gf'ade difference between 'the experimental and 
: controJV^PS. In terms of percentile rank the E4 group 
had a ^65 point percentile r/^nk difference over the C4, 
arid tKe' E5 group had a 51 point percentile rank 
difference over the C5 grouff. 
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TABL64 

A POST 2ND ORAOE COMPARISON BETWEEN THE EXPERIMENTAL (E8) AND CONTROL (C6) 
GROUPS ON THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 11 



PTi-.lntf fvintlofl Durir>o Inttrvt ntlon Pott Inttrvimloft Mtin 10 
1968 Jr 10 1969 1970 1*71 S 10 (Minor 



$UnfordBin«t Expedm^hlaf 21 
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87.2 



ovtr 
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Afttrl 
bttwttn troupi 
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17.5 
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TABLES 

A COMPARISON OF THE EXPERIMENTAL (E4 & E5) AND CONTROL (C4 fc C8) 
GROUPS ON THE METROPOLITAN READINESS TEST 
(TOTAL iSCORE) PRIOR TO THEIR ENTRANCE INTO 1ST GRADE 
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34.5 
27.3 
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85% 
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Academic Performance 



Reading Performance 

The Spache Diagnostic Reading Tc$t svas Jndlvidually 
administered to the E4 and C4 groups at the end of fifst 
grade and Ihe ES and CS groups at the end of second 
grade, 

On all three kjbtests the grdup mean of the ES 
children was above grade fcvel while the group mean of 

V the C5 children was l>elow grade level , 

The £S group was approximately one grade level 
higher than their controls on this lest. Of importance are 
the data revealing that 7 out of 14 CS children could not 
read at all, syhile only 1 out of 14 ES children had the 

' same problem. 

When comparing the E4 and C4 children on the 
Spache fteadin^ group mcari 

was alcove grade level whereas the C4 group mean was 
below grade level on al! three subtests. The E4 reading 
ability on the three subtests was greater than therr 
controls by one grade level. After first grade, 8 out of 16 
control children could not read, while every E4 child 
was reading al or above grade level. 



Tabfc 8 presents a post second grade comparison 
between the E5 (one year after termination of the 
Learning. To Learn Program) and the C5 groups on 
academic Gra^ Point Average. The ES group's G.P.A. 
was ,75 gr^dcpi>jnts higlicr than their controls, approxU 
mately on6 letter grade ^rt'fferencc. The seven academic 
subtests used to compute the mean G.P.A\were redding, 
language, spelling, writing, social studies, science, and 
mathematics. 

There were additional results which, white they lack ■ 
the precision of objective measures, had a substantial 
influence on the school performance of the experimental , 
(E4 and ES) children. Books were taken hpmoy^ry^^^ 
weekend and WrTread By "f^^^^ or to him by his 
mother or older sibling. The childV work papers-whlch 
ranged from one during the latter part of kindergarten to 
eight in first grade-were read each day to the teacher 
and then taken home and re^d again to the parent. 
School related/work also flowed from home to school, 
Seventy percent of the children wrote stories, colored 



TABLE 6 

A POST 2ND GRADE COMPARISON BETWEEN THE 
EXPERIMENTAL {E5) AND CONTROL (C5} GROUPS 
•ON THE SPACHE DIAGNOSTIC READING TEST ^4 

"Vi"'^- - " . .... 



Group N 




Measure 






Spache Diagnostic Reading Test - Port 2nd Grade (1971) 




Word Recognition 
X Grade Level 


Instructional Reading 
)? Grade Level 

a 


Potential Reading > 
}( Grade Level 


E6 14 


3.43* 


3.50* 


3.43 


05 14 




2.06* 


2.58 


Difference betwedn 
group) 1.09 c 
X Grade Level 
Diff. 


_ 1.44 
X Grade Level 
Diff.' 


,.95 
'X Grade Level 
Diff. 



> 7 out of the 14 Controt (C6) children were not eble to read after 2rtd grade while 
only 1 out of 14 of the Experimental (E5) children were not able to read. 
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• TABLE 7 

A POST 1ST GRADE COMPARISON BETWEEN THE EXPERIMENTAL {E4) AND CONTROL (04) GROUPS 

ON THE SPACHE DIAGNOSTIC READING TEST . 



Group N ^ 




Me^re 




f ■ .V * 

. ^ . . , ,.. „, 


Spache Diagnostic Redding Teit- Port lit Grade (1971) , 




Word Recognition 
}L Grade Level 


Instructional Readiftg 
X Grade Level 


Potential Reading 
3<( Grade Level 


E4 1^ * 


2,63* 




3.44 














T.20' ^ r 


Tf,8o-— 


plHerences between groups 


1.09 

X Grade Level Diff. 


1.31 

^ Grade Level Oiff. 


1.64 

7 Grade Level Dlff. 



♦ 8 out of t6 Contfot (C4) chitdren were not ahia to read itterStt grade; while every ExfierlmenttI (E4) child wm riedino 
at or above grade level. , \. " 



TABLES 

A POST 2ND GRADE COMPARISON BETWEEN THE EXPERIMEriTAL (E8) 
AND CONTROL (C5) GROUPS ON ACADEMIC GRADE POINT AVERAGE* 



Group 



^5 
05 



N 



17 
19 



Measure 



— ■ 

Acadenoic Grade Point Ave. 
I Post-2nd 1971 

3< Grade Point Ave. 

^.54 

^ 1.79 



5? Letter Grade Equivalent 



C« to 
D«toC- 



Difference between groups 



X Grade Point Diff. 

" ;76 



Code: A • 4.00 
B ■ 3.00 
C - 2.00 
} ■ D- 1.00 

e • 0.00 



*The wven alcarfemlc tubjectf averaged to compute this 
mdan were |^eading. Unguage, ipelting, writing, tocial 
itudiei, icl^nce, and mathematlci. 
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pictures^ or cut picture from magazines to bring to^'' 
school where they were read and discussed. 

' In still oihcf^ ways, the effect, motivation, and 
cooperation of the parents made an impact on the 
children's perfdrrnance and on their attitudes toward 
school and learning. All the parents asked for books and 
school work (surplus papers) for, their children during 
the summer vacation. Atte .dance at monthly parent 
meetings ranged from 80% to 100%, with' some parents 
having perfect attendance! There was always perfect 
altendance'for individual conferences where the child's 
progress was discussed with his parent. 

The school attendance of the children was just as 
\ regular. More than half the children had perfect atten- 
-A dancer Only - one child missed as many as 5 day s of 
\school the entire school year. 

piscus^lon 

\ The primary mission of this project was to determine 
arid evaluate the effects of exposing groups of poverty 
children to dif/erenl lengths of time of a model 
educational prop^am. , ' 

The results of this study indicate that the children 
who\ participated in the Learning'To Learn Program {E5 
for two years, and E4Tor three years) made significantly 
greate| developmental gains than the control children 
vyho (participated in traditional educational programs. 
Both e^xperlmental groups (E4-E5) )vere functioning in 
the uppjer limits of the ''average" range of intelligence^ 
with a fi^ercentile rank of 66 for those who began at age 
four and\a percentile rank of 60 for those who began at 
age five. \Vhen comparing the E4 and E5 age groups to 
the Negro^ standardization sample of the B.inet the1P 
percentile i(anks.were at the 97th and 98th percentile 
levels, respectively. The level of functioning of the two 
control groujjs was in the 'low average" range for the C5 
group and the lower limits of the ^'average*' range of 
intelligence for the C4 group with percentile ranks of 30 
and 17, respcctWely. 

It should b^ pointed out that the E5 group main- 
tained their gain from the Learning To Learn 
Program one ypar after its termination. Of equal 
Importance, lheir> Verbal IQ scores were above the 50th 
percentile rank ahd within the normal range of intelti- 
gence. It <s apparci^tthat the Learning To Learn Program 
has made a significant impact on the intellectual 
[development of the poverty child. 

Most encouraging are the results obtained from the 
standardized achievement tests (Primary Menul Abili- 



ties, Metropoiiun readiness Test^ and Stanford Achieve^ 
ment Test) administered to both the E4, and C4, C$ 
groups. On almost all subtests of the three achievement . 
tests the experimental group outperformed their 
controls. Most Impressive Is the finding that the E5 
children were able to utilize and demonstrate their ^ 
Increased cognitive functioning on measures which, in 
our society, are predictors of future educational success. 
There Is good reason to believe the same will be true for 
the E4 children wben the follow-up data are analyzed* 
When making pre-^nd post and-lst grade comparisons 
between the E4 and E5 groups on the achievement 
measures, a trend appears that shows the E4 group 
performing at a highcjr level than the E5 group. : , 

LaAgu2^e development has been described In the \ 
research literature as an area where poverty children 
show marked deficits, indeed, the experimental and 
control children exhibited large deficits In language 
ability ^t the gnset of this research project. The 
development of competence in this area is extrtmely 
important since academic achievement in our schools is 
hl^ly related to and dependent on the capabilities of 
children to (1) express themselves, (2) comj)rehend ■ 
V written and spoken material;(3) acquire verbal reasoning 
ability, and (4) develop the ability to handle verbal 
concepts. The evaluation of the language area reveals 
some consistent results and some^encouraging trends. 

The E4 group after the 2nd year of the program 
demonstrated a superiority in language age over their 
control group. The data are presented and reported In 
terms of language age in order to make meaningful 
comparisons between each group of children and the 
. standardization sample of the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
.linguistic Ability (ITPA). It also provides Important 
information as to the language development status of 
each group in relation to chronological age. 

The E5 group's language^ ability, after two years of 
the Learn frjg To Learn Program, had improved mark- 
edly! vyhlle the language functioning of the control 
group had become more and more impaired. 

Mastery of the complexities of arithmetic by the E4 
and ES children has been accomplished in this program; 
By the end of first and second grades, the E4 and ES 
groups of children had the ability to add and subtract ^ 
and were functioning 6 and 8 mental age months, 
respectively, above their chronologicaf age in arithmetic 
abilities. The curriculum and methodological approach 
of the Learning To Learn Progrjtm had apparently suc- 
ceeded in educating poverty children in arithmetic skills. 
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An impomnt criterion of whether compensatory 
preschool programs are effective is a post-program 
evaluation of academic success in school. One year after 
termtnatton of the Learning To Learn Program, the ES 
'grbup had a O to B- grade average compared to a D- to 
C- average for their controls. These grade averages take 
On added significance In view of the fact that these blacic 
poverty children were enrolled In integrated schools In 
middle<lass neighborhoods. ^ 

In terms of academic success In school no one ability 
plays as'great a role as reading ability. Both experimental 
groups show above average reading ability after partlcl- 
pall^^^^^^^ Program, while 5096 of 

their controls cannot read after 1st afid '2nd grades. 
When viewed against the background of reading poten- 
. tial it is of interest to nqjle that-after 1st grade-the E4 
children are performing at the same level as the GS 
children after secoild grade. The higher performance of 
the experirherital children, who started at age four (E4) 
in the Learning To Learn Program, compared to the 
children who started at age five {E5), Is currently being 
studied; 

, ^ur current findings, the report of which is being 
prepared', show a trend Which, if substantiated, would 
represent, a major educational breakthrough. The data 
suggest that It may soon be possible to determine- with 
consldftrablevaccyracy-whai kind, how much, and the 
cost of early childhood education necessary to bring 
children up to a level of development where they have 
the educatiopal competence to succeed in subject niatter 
and show attitudes and behavior that make learning 
possible. For example, a child who begins the Learning 
To Learn Program at age five and who falls in the 80 • 89 
IQ range ha^ ^ 50-50 chance of reading at grade tevet at 
the end of first grade. He has a 90% chance of 
performing at grade level in arilhmetic. But if this same 
child begins the Learning To Learn Program at age four, 
his chance's of reading at grade level jump to 9S percent 
^nd his chances of performing at grade level in arith- 
metic jump Id 98 perv.enL The data suggest further that 
children of IQ 100 need only one year of preschool to 
bring them up to the same level of educational compe- 
tence, 

: , Certainly this study ^should be replicated, but the 
tentative nature of these findings 'should not detract 
from their importance. The potential meaning and 
educational and economic benefits arc established in 
realistic terms instead of using economic status as the 
criterion. And the data raise hope of the possibility of 
weighing educational benefit against educational c(3st. 



How hav6 these results been achlevwJf The sub^tan 
tial §a)ns made by the E4 and E5 children were due 
primarily to the following Innovations: 
1. Enlisting the cooperation and partlcipatloh^f the 
parents to supplement the school curriculum with 
I a '^home curriculum.*' The willingness of the 
parents to take the tlnie and put^fonh the effort 
to help the child can be traced to a change In their 
attitude about education and their perceptions of 
their role. 

'2. Introducing an organized and structured curficu- 
lum which provided a flexibility in its use to meet 
the needs of the teacher and children, For the 
teacher and child, the curriculum meant guidance 
with considerable freedom. It provided the teacher 
with direction and a sense of purpose. She knew 
what she was doing/ why shi was doing It, and 
where she was heading. The flexibility and open* 
endedness of the currrtulum gave her and the 
childrer) considerable freedom to make maximum 
use of themselves. 

3. Exposing every child every day to learning tasks- 
at his level-for the purpose of giving him anV 
understanding of the learning process and helping 
him become aware of and utilize himself In learn* 
ing. ' 

4. Viewing children as beginning learners with In- 
dividual differences-rather than children with 
dcficits--helpcd to shape the teacher *s attitudes, 
expectations/ and teaching styles. The emphasis- 
through teacher trainingrOn the teacher's close 
identity with the nature of children and their 
needs permitted her to approach the child with 
patience, tolerance, trust, and respect. 

In summary, by integrating the variables that bear 
directly oq education-the parent, the currlcular ma* 
terials, the child, and the leacher-the' Learning To 
Learn Program developed an educable child who knew 
how to feel> to think for himself, and to make use of 
himself to learn. He graduated knowing something about 
himself and about learning and he felt good about 
school. 

In closiag, three anecdotes are most appropriate to 
sum up the impact of the Learning To Leairn Program on 
the public school, the child, and the parent. All the 
public school teachers who had Learning' To Learn 
graduates, the previous year ask^d for the new graduates 
coming into their schools. This Is particularly significant 
in view of the fact that the principal and teachers openly 
resisted integration of their school. The teacher at this 



$chcx)l was gtad^ to waive the ra'clal-balancC; policy- 
whlch was five blacks per class-In order to have alM2 
of the Learning To Learn black graduates, then there 
was the very personal remark of a parent at her last 
Indlvldaat conference, who said, ^1 have nine children In 
school ahd this Is the first time 1 got th^ feeling the 
teacher cared about me and my child/' Rnally, Kevin 
may have had similar thoughts the last day of yhooL He 
got on the bus and sat next to the author, who v^as 
driving. After a feW minutes of silence he said', "Teacher, 
) don't ktlONV if I am going :o like this idea of staying 
away from sch&l all sumn^r." 

Summary of Other Learning To Learn' Research 

The Learning To Learn School has been engaged In 
research in early childhood education since 1964. In that 
Ume we have accumulated volumes of data on middle 
clajs and poverty children who have attended traditional 
kindergartens,* and on middle class and poverty children 
enrolled in the Learning To Learn Program. We have also 
gathered inform'ation on middle class and poverty- 
children who attended traditional nursery school and 
kindergarten and Compared it with Information we have 
on middle class and poverty children who have been 
enrolled in the Learning To Learn Program. Some of 
these data are charted in Tables 1 to 8. 

Some major findings of the Learning To Learn School 
research arc^v/ ^ 

1. The progress children make in early childhood 
programs depends on at least five factors: (1) 
initial level of development, (2) number of years in 
preschool, (3) kind of program offered, (4) socio- 
economic level of the parent, and (5) parent 
involvement and participation. ^ 

2. It is possible to develop early childhood programs 
where there are affective, language, and cognitive 



benefits for every child which last and serve htm 
well In the public schools. 

3. Only a minority of the middle class and poor 
children {the percentage of poverty children was 
very small) showed lasting benefit from conven- 
tional, nursery schools and kindergartens. ThosCt 

• who benefited were the verbal. Intelligent, moti- 
vated, curjous, and reasonably well adjusted, They 
were the beneficiaries because the teacher spent; 
most of her time With them, A high percentage of 
poverty children In those programs failed tp matce 
any progress. Of these children, those who needed 
the most help^ (nonverbal, slow In development, 
and not well adjusted) went backward rather than 

I ;^ forward, 

4. By the end of first grade the educational gap 
'between middle-ctass and poverty children was 
wider when the fattftr were enrolled In conven- 
tional preschopl programs. 

5. Alt middle-class and poverty children enrolled In 
the Learning To Learn Program showed substantial 
gains In affective, language, andcx)gnitlve^te^^l6p-^ 
ment. Th^ gap in educational competence at the 
end of^ first grade between middle-class .and 
poverty children was substantially reduced but Is 
not closed. 

6. The Impact of the Leaning To Learn Program on 
stow developing chitdren^-both middls-class and 
poverty children - was of considerable educa- 
tional significance. The program raised their level 
of competence to the point where they all read 
and knew arithmetic operations in first grade. By 
contrast, a matched group of slow developing 
graduates of conventional preschool programs 
were, at the^nd of first grade, non-readers and did 
not Understand the use of numbers. 



' A IraditlonaJ kinder^rten is defined as follows: A classroom 
* which contains a wide variety of material things, mosl of which a 
majority of middle-class children have been exposed to and are 
famlllaf with by the time they reach kindergarten. Children are 
permitted to rhove about the classroom freely, select whatever 
material they ^wlsh to use, decide for themselves the time they 
will spend with It. A teacher makes available a variety of learning 
opportunities but Is not held responsible for seeing thatlearning 
actually takes place. Her acitivltles In the classroom are lovv Icey 
with respef^ to educational activities. The chiid-thr6ugh his, 
fnaiatlve-decides If he wants to uke advanuge of the learning 
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opportunities and directs the teachfr asto when, how much, and 
what kind of learning should occur. 

^The tower third of children In the class are considered slow 
developing. In a class of poverty children the lower third have IQ 
scores in \ht 60% 7p's, and 80*i In a class of mlddle-c1^$ 
children, the lower third have I Q scores Iri the high 70'^s, S0% 
and lower 90*s. In the public schools these children are 
frequently placed \(\ readiness classes. If they d« not progress, 
they are enrdtid In special classes or placed In, a slow 
educational track from whkh they seldom emerge. 
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CHAPTER r 
RESULTS OF A PRESCHOOL 

INTERVENTION 



David P. Wcikart; Dennis J/ Deloriar and Sarah;Law$or 



Summary 

The Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project was an experi- 
ment to assess the longitudinal effects of a two-year 
preschool prograrri designed, to. compensate for func- 
tional mental retardation found in some children from 
disadvantaged families. The program consisted of a daily 
cognitively oriented preschool program and home visits 
each week to involve mothers in the educative process. 
The project was initiated in September, 1962 and the 
phase covered in this report was terminated in June, 
1967. 

The population frpm which the sample was selected 
was black and economically and educationally disadvan- 
taged. Control and ^'experimental groups were equated 
for mean cutto.rai'dcprivailon ^ratings and mean Stanford- 
Binet scores,^ Instruments used to evaluate the project 
IncluJed the Stanford-Binet, the Leiter International, 
Performance Scale, , the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistlc Abilities, the 



California Achievement Test Battery, several parental 
attitude instruments, and teacher ratings. 

The preschool curriculum which evolved over the 
duration of the project was derived mainly from 
Piagetlan theory and focused on cognitive objectives* 
Emphasis was placed on the teacher's flexibility in 
gearing cUssroom activities to IndivlduaVthildren's level 
of development. Heavier emphasis w>s placed on verbal 
stimulati6n and interaction, socio^tramatlc ptay, and on 
field trips than on social behavior and other tradftional 
concerns of nursery schools. 

Weekly afternoon home visits provided each family 
with an opportunity for personal contact with the , 
child's teacher. The mother was encouraged to partici- 
pate in the actual Instruction of her child, thereby ; 
increasing her understanding of school, of teachers, and 
of the ^educative process. The teacher*s child managie- 
ment techniques indirectly taught the mother alternative 
ways of handling children. Group meetings were used to ' 



^ Additipnah'nformation concerning the research conducted in 
this project Is available Ir: Welkart, D.P, et. al., LcngUudlnat 
results of Ah€ Ypslhntf Ferry Preschoof Project Ypsllantl, Mlch.t 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, 1970. Addftlonal 
information on the curriculum available in: Weikart^ D.P. ^t. al., 
The cognttlvely oriented curriculum: A framework fgt preschool 
teachers: Vfishlngton, D.C: National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children, 1 971 , 



^ We know ndw/nlne years after the start of th| project, that 
cuttura)*deprIvatior> scales and the Stanford Bloet Can be m\sus^4 
In judging the level of development of children from low-Income 
homes. Nev^rthelifss, the use of these measures at the Initiation 
of this project did allow services for children who met State ' 
requirements for participation. At no time have we felt that the ' 
Stanford'BInet reflects the genetic potential of the cMld. 
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r^nfdrce the ch^ges in hidivlduat parentis views con* 
cefntng the edueatlon of children. ' 

The Project tnvotvtd a series of replications to ol^taln 
sufficient numbers for longitudinal study. Since the 
youngsters attended preschool for two years^ a new pair 
of three-year-old experlmcntarand control groups was 
added each year to the prevloui samples. The various 
groups who attended school for different lengths of time 
have been designated as ''Waves.'' Wave 0 '^and Wave 1 
started preschool In the fait of 1962. Wave 4, the last 
wave of this study, began in the fall of 1965 and 
completed the second year In June, 1967, 

The general findings of the project are: 

t. Children who participated in preschool obtained 
significantly higher scores on measures pf cognitive 
ability than control group children. As both 
groups progressed through school their, superior 
functioning disappeared by third grade. 
' 2. Children who participated In preschool obtained 
significantly higher scores on achievement tests In 
elementary school than control group children. 
, This significant difference contiiiued tliroughout 
the years of followup, incltidtng third grade. 
3. Children who participated In preschool r^eived 
\ tetter ratings by elementary school teachers in 
academic, emotional/ and social development than 
control group children. This differencc continued 
throughout the followup years Including third 
grade. . ■ 

The conclusion of the study Is « that preschool 
programming, at least as repre^n.ted In this project, is an 
effective device for improvlrig the general functioning 
level of disadvantaged black children who were initially 
diagnosed as functionally mentally retarded. , 

Sample Description ' / 

YpsilantI Is a community of about 50,000 Ort the 
fringe of metropolitan Detroit, encopipassing a wide 
spectrum of socio-economic levels. The Ypsllanti Perry 
preschool Project was esublished ,afier several years of 
preparatton and planning, In 1958 and 1959^ a serlesof 
Internal studies of the YpsilantI Public Schools (con- 
ducted by Weikart, then director of the Special Services 
Department) presented tv^o facts: First, by ninth grade 
at |eiisrS0% of the children attending the Ypsllantf, 
schools were over-age In grade from one to five years; 
and second, the achievement rate for these children was 
considerably below average on national, norms, It was 
also found that children In lower class schools w(thln the 
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systerh had much lower achievement rates and much 
l]lgher retention rates than dkl children In' middle'class 
schools. For example^ In one lower-class schdol* 50%6f 
the children had already been retained by fourth grade} 
the school's standardized achievement ratei averaged 
over a seven year perlod^^was below the 5tb percentile 
across all classrooms. In contrasti children in one 
middle-class school had only an i% retention rate by 
sixth grade and a seven year standardised achievement 
rate average above the 90th percentile. 

The decision to turn to preschb9t as a compensatory 
education method was made on the practical grounds 
that there was little hope for reform of the schbol 
system's educational practices at that time/ The pfesent 
problems confronting efforts toward school reform 
throughout the nation give some indication of how 
difficult such reforms would have been In 1962 before 
the current ground swell of support a|>peared. 

During the five, years of the project, 123 children 
wci^ chosen from the Perry School attendance area f<>( 
the sample. Of these, 58 attended the preschool (the 
experimental group) and 65 did not attend the preschool 
(the control group) but participated In annual data 
coilectlorfs. Each fall Uio prolect's staff used school 
census data to locate all famille. in the'Perry School area 

• with three-year-olds (and four-year-olds In the pre- 
school'^ first^year of operation). These families v/efe 

* then interviewed to determine which ones had low 
scores on a disadvantaged index (CD Ratings) which 
gave equal weight to the eclucational level of the parents 
and the occupational level of the father (and mother if 
employed), and half weight to hbusehold density. The 
Stanford-Binet Scal^ was administered to all children 
whose, families' CO ratings were\ below 1h Those 
children scoring In the educable mentally retarded range 

, (Stanford-Binet^ stores between 50 and '85) *with no 
Ofganic Impairment were assigned to the experimentaf or 
control samples. This process was essentially random, 
although the groups were matched on CD ratings and 
Stahford-Binet scores: In addition boy/girl ratio and 
percentage of"w6rklng smothers were balanced when 
possible, Th^ mean values Tor the complete YpsilantI 
Perry PreschAol Project sample op these '^sample selec- 
tion variables^' were as follows: mean chronological age 
at entry to the project was 42,3 months; rhean CD rating 

, was 8^4; and, mean Stanford-BInet scoTe was 79.0. For 
the additional variables on which the groups were 
matched when possible, the total sample had 71 boys 
im) and 52 girls (42%), and 35 children (28%) had 
mothers who worked outside the home. v - 



Family strmure. Slightly over half the chWdren live 
In families where the fathers are presfnt, About one-flfth 
live Ih some sort of extended family (I.e., persons or 
relatives besides primary family members live In theV 
home), The average number of children In the samples' 
families Is about five, but this is a widely dispersed 
distribution (standard deviation of 2.5). Again, consid- 
ering the average 'case, most children come frori) families 
where there Is one younger sibling and three older ones. 

Nrent age, b/rtpplcce (mother), ond education: Ihp 
mothers' and fathers' ages when their children entered 
the sample b9th averaged around 30 years. Mothers* ages 
ranged from 18 to 48; fathers' ages ranged from 22 to 
52. The average number of years of school completed by 
the parents was a little oyer nine years. Again there was a ' 
wide range (3 to 1 2 years of education) with 1 1 % of the 
mothers and 12% of the fathers having attended school 
for 12 years; Of the approximately 70% of the mothers 
born In the South, about 45% were also educated In the 
South. 

Porent occupatlonol status. Of the 65 children in the 
sample whose fathers lived wft.h the family, about 85% 
had fathers who were employed at the i\vr\^ the 
Demographic Questionnaire was administered. Most held 
unskilled jobs, with only two in jobs classified as 
managerial (one supervisor at a laundry and one local 
union president). The most frequently held jobs were . 
janitors, construction laborers^ and workers on auto^* 
motive assembly lines, tn many cases, the mothers (whtf 
generally answered the questionnaire) were unsure of the 
fathers* work. 

About 28% of the children had mothers who worked 
outside the home; Those jobs which were classified all 
fell within the unskilled category. The most frequently 
named jobs were maids, laundry workers, and domes- 
tics. Other mothers were store clerks, nurse*s aides, 
■ cooks, waitresses, and dishwashers. 

Source of family Income. Half the sample lived in 
families who received some sort Of public assistance 
(welfarp, ADC, etc.). Of the 65 children living (n families 
where fathers were present, 21% had both parents 
workings 61% had only their fathers working, an<J 14% 
had^neither parent working. Of the 58 children living In 
fatherless famjiies, the mothers were employed 36% of 
the time. 

Description of physical home environments, the 
average size of the children's homes ws about six 
rooms. Density of persons In the homes (rooms per per- 
son) averaged 0.8. Summafulng data from teacher home 
visit reports written over the^ 1964-65 school Vear (visits 



'to 21 experimental families), about 50% of the families 
lived in public housing, about.30% lived in houses con^ 
verted to apartments, 10% lived in apartment buildings/ 
and about 25% lived In private homes, tn general, the 
teachers considered the homes to be clean, comfortably 
heated, lacking unpleasant odors, and no unusually 
noisy. The only common negative teacher rating was for 
illumination In the homes: 25% were rated "fair/* and 
50% were rated ''poor.'* 

Curriculum 

— The Cognitively Oriented Currlcij|t|m,, based on the 
theories of Piaget,'was designed to help.tKe child 
construct the mental representattons of^irhseif and his 
environment that lead to the*devetopm^t of logical 
modes of thdiight. Although many Of the activities and 
materials used are basically the same^ as those used in 
most nursery schools, they are used In more specific 
ways. Teachers first define the goals of cognitive 
development and th^en select activities appropriate to the 
child that will best rheet these goals. 
/ The curriculum is based on a three-part theoretical 
fra;nework: four content categories (classification^ serla- 
tion, spatial relations, temporal relations); three levels of 
representation tlrtdex> symbol, sign); and two levels of 
operation (motoric and verbal). • 

Cb/?ftf/7f. Through grouping/ or classlflcotlori^ the 
child fearns to l^ecognlze likenesses and differences 
among objects and to group them fn various ways: 
objects that are used for the same activity, such as a 

. spoon and a fork; objects that have similar qualities such 
as size, shape, or color; objects that belong to the same 
general category, such as food or furniture. In ordering, 
or serlatlon, ihe child niakes comparisons and arranges 
objects in order by size, quality, or quantity. He learns 
to de^ribe obie<^ts In the classroom using terms such as 
**blg'* arid ^Mlttle,*' "more*^ and "less,*? **rough** and 
'*smoothX Matching and other activities develop the 

* concept of one to-dne correspondence. An understand* 
Ihg of s/>{7//(?/ reA7Wo/7s Is developed by pointing out the 
position of the child In relation toother objects through 
the use of prepositions of posRJon (fnj out), prepositions ' 
of direction (tOj fro'm), and preposittons of distance 
(near, far).^To understand temporal relations^ the child 
learns that tirte periods have a beginning and an end, 
that events can be ordered; apd that time periods can, 
vary tn duration. Throughout the curriculum, the child^s 
daily routirje Is organized to reinforce these temporal 
concepts of first,' last, before, after, and next. Any given 
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activity emphasizes only one concept sb.thal the child 
can focus on and master this concept. 

Levels of Representation. The leveliof representation 
outlined by Plaget describe the stager which children go 
through as they team to think in an increasingly abstract 
and complex way, each level providing the basis for the 
next higher level. Since experience with real objects and 
events Is the basis for the developcment of higher levels 
of representation, the cognitive curriculum provides 
opportunities to sec and use a variety of real objects 
both in the classroom and through short wallcs or field 
tripis. 

As the child gains experience with the real object, he 
learns to operate on the Index leyel\ that Is, he can 
mentally construct the object when only part of it Is 
Seen, when a part is missing, or when it is perceived 
thjough senses other than sight. \k order to provide a 
link between the real object and this first level of 
representation, the materials and equipment used are as 
realistic as possible, for eximple, rubber ^ntmats or 

- model cars and airplanes. From looking It the wing of a 
toy airplane, Ihe child might be asked to guess what the 

.Vhole object is; or the teacher might devise a mystery 
bag game in which Jhe child identifies objects fn;a bag 
through the sense of touch, 

- At the symbol level the child's mental images become 
strong enough to ehable him to deal with representations 
of objects that are distinct from the objects themselves. 
Included at this level is the us^ of the body In 
representing objects and events; a child might pretend he 
Is a. dog by walking on alt fours and saying, "bow-wow, 
bow wow/' The child can also make models of objects 
from art materials such as clay; use objects to represent 
other objects, such as a cup for a pall; recognize objects 
shown in photographs and drawings; and make his own 
drawings. 

The final level, the sign level, is representation 
through words. In the cognitive classroom students are 
encouraged to verbalize, but the teachers do not teach 
concept! verbally. Through involvement with objects 
and people, the child Is provided with the kinds of 
ex|5eriences at earlier levels of representation which will 
support' later development at tbe sign level. 

Levels of Operation. The third component of the 
framework deals \yith the motoric and verba) levels of 
operation. Very young children generally interact with 
their environment with their bodies - the motbrlclevel 
-- and graduatiy develop the ability lo interact with 
words " the. verbal level. The cognitively or|ented 



curriculum assurpes that children learn through physical 
Interaction with their environment and tries to expose 
them to a variety of materials and equipment to te?ch 
ccfncepts by both physical and verbal experiences/The 
child is given the opportunity to squeeze, drop, cut and 
float materials; use his body to run, jump, and climb; 
and move under, ove% or around something. Meanwhile, 
the teacher explains verbally the child's physical experi- 
ences and encourages his use of language, 

GENERAL IV1ETH0D0L0GY 

There were essentially four Independent variables 
investigated, but the last two actually consisted of many 
smaller variables; first, preschool versus no preschool, 
the experimcptal treatment; second, boys versus girls; 
third/ selected home background variables; and fourth, 
entering year cognitive variables were considered to be 
Independent variables for use In some analyses. w ' 

preschool, The Experlmentol Treatment. main 
independent variable was participation In two years of 
preschool for experimenUl children, contrasted with no 
treatment at all (beyond annual testing) for the control 
children. Experimental children attended preschool half- 
days, five days a week, from mW-October through May/ 
In addition teachers vfsited each experimental child In 
his home for a ninety-minute instructtonal session once 
every Week during the school year. 

Five pairs of experimental and control groups were ; 
used in five replications of the basic experiment, so as to 
guard against unusual circumstances In any single year- 
that might contaminate the findings. -For convenlencei 
each of the five pairs of experimental and control groups 
was called a *'Wav.e,V and given a number from 0 through 
4. Wave 0 and Wave 1 entered together In 1962, and a 
new wave entered each succeeding year until 1966 whfn 
a comparative curriculum project was Initiated.^ The 
Wave 0 fTiildren were distinguished from Wave ] children 
because the former catered the project at age four, ttje.. 
latter at age tliree. Thus, Wave 0 experimental children 
went directly Into kindergarten after one year of 
preschool, while Wave 1 experimental children arni all 
recessive Waves attended two years of preschool before 
entering kindergarten. 

Originally Wave 0 was designated a pilot' wave, to be 
used for esubllshing a. workable curriculum before the 
. test waves began, and also as /'^nior preschoolers" to 
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Wave 1. Howeycr, since there were more longitudinal 
data on Wave p than on any other wave^ It was Included 
with the later waves In this report This decision |>osed 
some difficulty (n grouping the waves for combined 
analysis, since all waves except Wave 0 began at age three 
and participated In two years of preschool The matter 
was resolved by overfooking' the starting ages of the 
children and grouping the preschool enier/ng-year iiu 
for all children and grouping thfe pre^chgoi second^year 
data for all children (except, of course, for Wave 0 who 
had none), grouping ti)^ kindergarten data for all chil- 
dren, and soon/Thls move seemed justified because, test 
'results for the initial preschool year were very similar for 
all children regardless of their ages, . 

From year to year there Vicre changes made in thfe ' 
preschool curricula which apparently affected the experi- 
mental group data. These changes evolved as the expert 
menter's knowledge of effective Instructional techniques 
grew; rather than being systematically manipulated 
changes, so the decision was made not to formally 
distinguish among waves because of variations In their 
preschool experiences, 

Fbllowing completion of preschool for the experi- 
mental groups each year, both experimental and control 
children entered the Vegular public kindergarten for the 
Perry School District of Ypsilanti, Michigan, ji/st as the 
children would have done If np Intervention had 
occurred. No cfforV was made to alter the elementary 
school curriculum In any way, and no cffor,t was made 
to assign chffdren to particular teachers. In short, af^er 
the completion of preschool, absolutely no furtheV 
intervention occurred other ^hafv the annual testing of 
both experimental and control children, picmentary 
teachers were not Informed of the Identity of control or 
experimental children, and most of them had little or no 
lcno\lflcdg& of th^ alms and procedures of the cxperl- 
. mental preschool. It Irtiould be pointed out, however, 
: tHat when classes began yndergarten teachers could 
usually , identify Experimental chlldrAi by their class- 
room comments aboulpreschpol ^xperlencfes. 
/ Home bocksfoundvahobles: Hlme^^ckgr^^^ 
' were collected using the Cognitive Rome Environment 
Scale (CHES), Inventory of Attitudes of Family .Lifeand 
Children (Inventory), and Perry PcnQographic Question- 
• naIre/ . , ^ 

' " Classifying some of the home background variables as 
either tndtpendent or dependent variables was difficult* 
Data from some horfle background variables were retav 
tlyely; unaffected by tb^ experimental procedure, In^ 
Vliiding variables such as the cultural, deprivation rating, 
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parent's age, older and younger siblings, size of hooje.^and 
so on. However, It was theoretically possible for some* 
home variables to ch'inge during the course or preschool 
because of the Increased Involvement of parents with 
teachers and examiners. Examples of this type of 
variable are parent's attitudes toward education, avail- 
ability of educational materlMs In the home, and 
parent's image of teachers. Because of this, It was not 
clear whether these variables properly belonged with the 
dependent variables or with the* Independent variables, 
but a decision was*arrived at by or with the Independent 
variables, , but a decision was arrived at by necessity: 
most of these measures were taken after the start of pre- 
school, that is, after the hypothesized changes would have 
taken place, so they were treated as Independent vari- 
ables in spite of indications that they might have beef) 
somewhat dependent upon the experimental treatme/jt. 

Birth Variables. Data on medical bkth compllcattons 
were collected for a subsamplc of lOVof the 123 Perry 
Project children. Including Information about both the 
mother and Infant. The maternaV variables Inclucled 
pregnancy compi teat ions '(such as hypertension, toxr 
cmia, etc.), and delivery complications (aesarian sec^ 
tion; breech delivery, etc.). Infant variables Included 
birth weight and natal complteattons (delayed respira- 
tion, convulsions, etc.): These data were collected from 
hospiul records In the followup phase of the project, 
after all children had completed preschool 

Data Cottecllon 

, Ifi order to Identify eligible children each yc^, names 
of all three-year-old children living within the Perry 
School Otsuict were '^ken fr6m the publto school 
census"! Then pareots of.each child were visited by one of 
the preschool teachers to obtain the Information Wees- 
' *sary to calculate as a CO rating for the familyi A Sjbco'nd 
visit was maJte to all families falling belov*the CD rating 
cutoff point to get permlsston to test their children with 
ahe Stanford-Blnet. For those falling below' the Stanford-. 
BInet cutoff point; assignment to either the experi- 
mental or control group was made, and teachers notified 
' parents of the status of their children and obulnfed final 
permission. At this stage there were only about three 
refusals over the five-year period of the project. 

The annual testing was performed by qualified testers 
who had completed formal training In the administration 
of Individual intilllgence tests. In tf\e Interest of keeping 
data collection as objective as possible, outside testers 
, who knew little aboiJt the project were hlrW for several 
weeks each spring. Typl^^^Jly.these testers were advanced 



doctoral students studying educational psychology at 
the University of Mkh}gan. During ttie eadlest tlmes^. 
ahd from \\me to timei thereafteri It was necessary for 
staff testers to assist with test admlnlst>M)oni but Insofar 
as possible testing was left to neutral outsiders, 
r ToMnfoVm testers about their role In the project, 

, one or two pttsesslons w^re held In which a project staff 
member explained the testing procedures and the Im- 
portance of objejfivf and unbiased participation. Each^- 
of the tests was tfi^cAssed, Item by item/to refresh 
testers' memdrtes and clarify potential areas of .dlffi* 
culty. For all children, both experimental and control^ , 
testers Were instructed to develop good rapport with the 
chitdren, and to makp conditions as favorable as pos<^ib(e 
within the limits of standardization so the children ' 
would be encouraged to make their ma:|(lmum possible 
score. In keeping with this instruction, children who 
tended to give up quickly were to be reassured by the ^ 
testers and encouriged to keep on trying until the t(5ters 
wer^ convinced that the children had performed as well ' 
as the situation allowed. Children who for one reason or' 
aChother were untestable on a scheduled day were to be 
rescheduled for another attempt. 

To mininriize[ the possible confounding effects of ^ 
tester differences, children from both experimental and 
control 'groups,|from different waves, from both sexes, 
^and so on, were assigned to each tester In as balanced a . 

/mannefi^ po|siblc, within theS ever-present scheduling 
constraints. Testers .were not informed whether thechii- 
.*dr en assigned ^ them were experimental or control, but 
pften the child himself or the circumstances of the test 
vvbuld Indicate which group Individual' children were In. 
Since the testers were predominately outsiders, howevef, 
even if they did learn the status of particular children 
they had little interest In whether the results were 
favorable ta tne project or not, [ 

All of the children Ip^the Perry Pro|ect were black, 
but few of the testers were black. Although this may 
have had an effect on the <?6so/i/re ievei^ of scores 
obtained, reto/ve differences between the experimental 
and control groups should no^ have^ been affected 
because children were assigned to testers In a balanced 
manner^ Data analyses, were based almost entirety on 
comparisons {of the retallve performance of experimental 
to control jchildren, mlnln^tzlng the Importance of ^ 
possible riicial tester effects. Earlyjn the project this i 

• problem was investigated statistically and Jno significant 
tester differences were found. 

The four cognitive tests employed by the project 
were given in two sessions, wjth the Peabody and Stan- ' 
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ford-Blnet typically paired for one session, and the 
Leiter and ITPA paired for the seconds The Peabody and 
Leiter tests helped establish rapport* quickly, arid the 
total length of each session was easily manageable by 
most of the children. Although capah!; of being admlnts* 
tered by teachers to entire classes, the California 
Achievement Tests were administered by trained testers 
to groups of six or less. The child rating scales used to 
Collect soclo-emotional data were completed by teachers 
near the end of each school ye^r. Results of the tests 
were not released to parents or teachers, l^utonly j[o 
schck)! diagnosticians or othef qualified persons wfio re- 
quested information about particular children. 

The follow-up rate of project children tn. the 
longitudinal evaluation has been Very high. In the last 
data collection, over 9096 of theloriglnal sample w^ere 
once again tested. The unusual iytilgh foiloWrup rate can 
be partly attributed to the' research, staffs determination 
to include alt chlljiren who could be located (involving 
tests as far av^ay as Boston or Catifornla) and partly 
attributed to the relattively low mobility of the people 
living in the Perry School District during the years In 
which the project was conducted. In recent years there 
has been a no*ticeable trend toward Increased mobility, 
maklrig longitudinal (ollow-up more, difficult. The In^ 
vestigators intend to follow the Perry Project children 
through high school, ahd Into adult life if circumstances 
permit. Tests beyond, the third grade are schedule at 
" progressively less frequent Intervals. ' /T ^ ' 

Endings ' \ 

' The firidings of the study, specific to the population 
from which the sample was drawn, support the value of 
preschool education. The statistical analyses on which 
these findings are based are presented In the longitudinal 
report cited ^bove. At the time of this report hot all 
childrun had reached the upper grades, rendering the 
conclusions somewhat tentative, (les^lts from each of 
the three major areis are as follows: , - 



\. Cognitive e/ifecr^. Childrefrwho pjrtklpated In the 
preschool program experienced significant ind 
Immediate improvement In cognitive functioning 
as measured by such standardized tests as the Stan- 
ford-Binet, teller International Performance Scale, 

/ Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Imnots'' 
Test of Psycholingulstic Abilities. This significant 
Improvement In functioning continued through 
three years Of schooling. It disappeared at the 
point at which the control group children had Im- 
proved sufficiently to offset the early iJlvantage of 
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the experlmenul children. That Is, the control 
groups gradually Improved their performance 
while the experimental groups, after rapid Initial 
gain, gradually decitn;^; thus, during the second 
grade *tl)e significant cognitive difference d1s» 
appeared. There were few sex differences on the 
cognitive tests except with the Peabody Test, on 
winch the boys generally scored higher than the 
girls, in general, the scores on ihh Leiter, a non* 

^ verbal, concept reasoning test, tended to be 5 to 
JO poirils below the Stanford Binet. Scores on the 
Pea^ody Test> a vocabulary comprehensive te$t> 
tended to be IS to 20 points bet^w the Stanford* 

' Binet, \ v 

2. Achievement effects, Chit(/ren who participated In 
the-fireschool perfprmcd slgniflca^ntly tetter on 
the California Achievement Test in the first, 
sccorid, and .t^lrd grades than did the control 
group children. I^t Is Important to note that this 
advantage was derived primarily from the perform* ^ 
ance of experimental girls. Of /ail the areas 
measured in this project, the performance of the 
children on achievement tests was^een as the most 

. Important* The primary p4rpo$e Tn establishing the . 
preschooj was to prepare children to procure an 
*educatioh from the schools by gaining the 
necessary skills lo operate in the classroom. The 
better performance of the experimental children 
on the standardized achievement test indicates 
that to a certain extent at leasts the go^t had been 
reached. * 

3. Soclo-emotlonol effects, C4illdren who participated 
in J|w preschool prograp weire rated by elemenv 
tary school teachers as being better adjusted and^ 

, showing more academic promise than control chii* 

dren. It should be noted that while there ts less ^ 
' evidence of support or experimental group 
performance on soclo-emotional factors fn the : 
third grade,, the trend is still present. At the time 
the Perry Project be^ah, there was considerable 
concern on the part of nursery educators about ? 
the "pressures" a program as structured as the - 
* Cognitlvely Oriented Curriculurh woufd 'inflict * 
upon the children. There ^ere dire predictions of 
permanent emotlonil damage tq the experlmerital 
children. According to the data collected during 
^the project, teacfiers apparently feel that childrert 
experiencing the "pressure'* of this preschool pro- 
gram are, in their vl^ at least, better off for it 
during the four. years after preschool/ 



Discussion # 

Whether or not thfs preschool project will be 
successful In, reaching, its long-jerm goals of Improved 
academic achievement for the participating children can* 
not be answered withou^further data.: At the present 
time, a number of factors can be listed as essential to its 
access so far, 

' I. , Carrlculum,^ The curriculum employed In the Perfy; 

Project was derived primarily from the cWM 
iy> development theories of Plaget, While the Ideas of 
other theorists such as Smilansky were utilised for 
specific portions of the curriculumi the organlilng 
concepts were drawn from Plaget. The use of a 
theory-based curriculum permitted commitment 
to a specific framework^hlch sets limits for class- 
room operation and provided a challenge to 
teachers to select appropriate activities, to match 
, their program with desired outcomes, and to dl^ect^ 
/ » the total cli^^sroom operation toward support of 
.the theoretical gpals. The necessity for thestaff to 
work within a framework was important to the 
success of the proj^i primarily because of the 
discipline and focus it provided, and because of 
the on going- opportunity for open staff .dls; 
cusstons about both theory and practice/ A 
theoreticllly based curriculum helps to bring all 
staff together as a team attempting to solve a coifi* 
plex problem rather than separating them Into one 
gA>up with information and another group with* 
out information. ' 

2. fiannlng. M\ teachers had to prepare lesson plans 
based upon the specific g^als'of^he curriculum at 
. least a week before they were to be used. In order 
to do this/ the teacher^ had to understand the 
theoretical basis of the curriculum and how to 
'adapt it tcr the Individual child, Planning forced 
' specific attention to the use of tlmeln<he clasV 
^ • r^om and the particular goals of classroom 
activity. PUnnlfig provided ah opportunity for a 
cortstant review of curriculum effectiveness. Also, 
^ ' It was tt](e 'niqst difficult^ thing for the teaching* 
•stiff to del because of the ajftount of time and 
energy required for adequate planning. . ** 

*3., Team te<ichl(^. The four teachers uught as a single 
team for-all but the last year of Jt,hc project; at thalt . 
tjme, two groups of two teachers each , were. 
* ofganized.. The teachers \aught during the entire^ 
time they were In the classroom, avoiding serial' 
teaching. It took a constant effort to develop 
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activities and to solvfe. problcnls. within the 
theoretical framework of the model that reflected 
the be$l thjhking of the team; 1 
4. Commitment In order to meet the Expectations of 
the project by fuinillng the reijuests of the 
research sUff and by belng.effectiye in the class- 
room, (he teachers had to spend ^tlme over and 
above regular teaching time to $tav ahead of the 
demands. Lunch hogrs, after schol?, and ''break 
times'' were often employed to prepare lessons, 
write reports, and meet with various Vtaff members 
and visitors. This type of Irtvolvemen : came from a 
firm commitment to the program,' t meant that 
the program operated In each classroom . was a 
direct expression of'the Individual tocher's work, 
rather than something routinely applied. 
Supervision. The teaching tean^ was supervised \>£ 
an experienced teacher who jvas familiar with pre- - 
school classrooms and a rt^ember of the rese4rch ^ 
staff who was familiar with the theory. The focus 
of the supervision was on providing clear orienta- 
tion to the project goals and on "refcrehcing" 
problems of operation withio the team. Rather 
than simply smoothing ove^r problems, the 
supervisory staff worked with the teachers to help 
them face the issues ^nd reach solutions which 
were within the theoretical framework of the 
curriculum model. The supervisory s^ff also pro- 
vided in-service training for the teachers. Although 
the supervisory stiff was not authorlUilan In 
operation, it was clearly resfwnsible for helping 
teachers keep to the Instructional problems „at 
hand. . ' 

K RespecV for the IndMdual, The project 
opWatcd as a group of professionals working to ^ 
produce information. White this group operation 
Ideal often broke down, the projec^t attempted to 
. keep all staff members In communication^ This 
• interaction gave each suff member ah actual part 
in the development of the total project; - 
.Involvement of the The classroom. 

" teachers made home teaching visits to alfof the 
children participating in the project. These visits 
were designed to actively Involve Vie mother In th6 
/process of education. While group meetings were 
held about once a month and some preschoo^^^ 
-observations were scheduled, the prima/y focusJ^ 
wfjth parents was the educational activities In the^I 
home. The mothers responded well to these visits ^ 
and Increased their cooperation in this aspect, of 
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Ihe^rogram over the period they Vccelved visits/ 
' the home visits provided powerful supportive 
action f9r the child.; • ' ; i 

8. f^ocus on the child. Id order to prepare for the 
weekly 90-mlnute home teaching sJjsslons, the 
teacher directed her attention to the particular , 
problems of the child she had seen oji past visits 
and In the cfassroom, Upon rejucning from the 
home visit, the teacher vj^rote a report on her 
observations. The home teaching sessions, there- 

. fore, provided an unusual opportgnlty for the 
teacher to focus upon the learning problems of; 
each rhild. This knowledge was* carried over Into 
the classroom Instructional program. e 

9. Focus on education, the project did not have 
professional staff other than teachers and research 

' - persc>nne|. It did not offer social work services/ 
health services, ref^rals to clinics or agencies, or 
other supplementary services. The teachers and thp 
project families sa\/ the teacher's rote as clearly 
educational In nature. This single-purpose 
approach Is practical In southeastern Michigan 
because the services of the- many agencies are 
readily available. . 
10. languogerlht heavy use of language in the class* 
room with the students and on hom^ visits with 
> the mothers and children was essential » to the 
operation of the project. While the method ^bf 
teaching language varied greatly throughout -Jhe 
project, the requirement that the teacher maintain 
\, a constant verbal cpmmunfcatidn pattern with 
each^child, even when he would not respond/was 
' an Important characteristic of the project. ' 

. Operation of a model program. In the operation of 
a research model prpgram, th^ expecUti6n of the 
staff is high. The constant stream of visitors and 
' consultants and the high rate of outside criticism 
creates an artificial situatloo. What Hik done, how 
^ ' well It was done, and how it might h/vc been done 
Lj^ better are constant ^questions that/ the staff of a 
research project learps. to Jive jfrith, and such, 
questions help keep the quality^ of performance 
highr Any Interpretation of the results of V^e Perry 
Project must t^ke Inio acc{>'unt. the prcssuTfe 
Inherent in a research project /or quality perforrRv 
■j; /-^ance b9 all^ersonnel. ^ / ' ' -'^ 

summary, the Perry Proj^t wa$ successful for 
three basic reasons. First; the prpiect includ|ed extensive 
opportunity for each teacher to think about the children 
>lie was serving. Home jeachi]^g, jmall classes with a* 



reasonable number of children, report writing, and 
constant discussion^ of how to help a specific child f/asp ; 
a concept were among the many thhgs that resulted in 
teacher<hild interaction^ The result of these extensive 
experiences with each child Isthal teachers will treat the^ 
educational development of a younj ch* d effectively If 
they can evolve an Intimate knowledge of how a specific 
child learns and responds thr6ugh direct experience with 
that child, 

- Second, the project provided a meaningful way for 
mothers tc be Included In the educative process. The - 
Importance of the mother In educational attainment Is 
well known. Bringing the teacher Into direct and weekly 
contact with the mother provided the op^rtui^ity for 
extensive developnhent' of supportive educational skills 
on the part 'Of the mother. AVhlVth^ data show that the 
preschool mothers alter their actual teaching behavior to 
resemble mothers who teach their chlldre^yuCcessfully, 
the home teaching proc^s$ is not as much aitransfer of 
information or experience to the mother as the creation 
ot an atmosphere of support for Intelleclual growth In 
fhe home. 

Third, the pralect operated in such i way that each 
staff member was creatively involved In the total 
operation. The adoption of a theoretical framework does 
not diminish the opportunity for participation on the 
part of the staff* Whi!^ the degree of involvement varied 
from year to year, the more effective the program be- 
came. . . - \^ 

While the , follow-up data of the project are not 
complete at this time, preschool programming as repre- 
sented in this project seems essential if disadvantaged 
children are to perform well in regular public school 
classrooms. Some, but not all, of those who participated 
in this preschool became able tor>operate in regular 
educational programs as normal achievers. Most, but not 
all, of the control group without preschool training were 
unable to profit from regular education ^ evidenced by 
very low achieverhent test scores. In ^neral, it seems 



that children from tht groups served by this project do 
ndt succeed without preschool assistance. Alf this tlmev: 
' preschool /attendance seems an effective method of 
compensating for the'defidts these children bring to the 
cducatlonaf process. 

The boys who participated \xi the project were less 
responsiveV to the program. There are many possible 
reasons for this, such as the higher Incidence of bit|h" 
^ complications and different socialization practices. How*, 
tver, further Invesllgatiori should be mide tp discover 
what steps^ay be taken to correct the sltuatton/Many 
pce>chQol$ are Including male teachers and para-profes- 
slonals whenever possible. Further adjustment In curr 
ricula must be made for boys, and specific attention 
must be given to this problem • „ 

Although some of the children who have participated 
In preschool are able to perforni well In the elementary 
grades, not aH'of them are successful The downward 
drift In measured cognitive ability as the preschool 
experimental group progressed through school signals 
the. reduction In environmental support avallabt^ to the 
child. Preschool has simply established the potential for 
later achieyement, and elementary school currlct^la wltl 
have to be modified so thai ^f''^ potential m^y be 
realized. The national Follow Through program is ofx^ 
current effort in this dtrectlon, though the progra^m ts 
too new to report any long-term results, ^ ^ 

There have been many ihyths created over theyifars 
about education In general arid preschool educatlor^ tn 
particular. Apparently children are very much the 
creatures of their envlronmentiJ,e., the environment 
society has provided. Instead of retreating to expianar 
tions of functioning in terms of genetic abtltty, learning 
styles^ learning disabilities/or any of the other jargon 
used In discussion of children in the early 1960*$,. 
current successful programs for the education of young 
children must be given a chance. The question Is no 
longer whether children^ car? profit from a quality 
preschool experience, but whether we will provide It* 
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is There Any Irjipact 
on School Performances?, 

All of the articles have reported an immediate impact; 
of preschool intervention on a short-tcrm basis. Al- 
though there is some variance in the age at which the 
child initially received intervention-some starting at 
three, some at four, some at five-there Is a change In the 
child's development as measured by one year pre-post 
testing. Unfortunately, there are very few instruments 
which measure other than general intellectual develop- 
ment at the presctiool level: fndications of changes in 
attitude or in achievement motivation are most often 
■ described, therefore, in tenfli of observational report. 
In every case, children who w^r^ tested using the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale shqwed a significant, 
galh in IQ scor? when compared to.a controf group of 
children from similar backgrounds who did not receive 
" intervention. th)s finding holds for chitdr^en starting the 
program at three, four or five. For example, In several " 
investigations Ubelson reports, significant^ I Q gains In 
children attending Head Start classes but no gains in ^ 
neighborhood children wbo were not In the program or 
in any other program^ Her^og found similar gains'in a 
group of three-year-old children of low socio-economic 
status who were/enrolled in a two-year preschopl at 
Howard University. At the end of the nursery school 
program, the mean IQ score was significantly aBove that 
of the control group. Again; Wejkart reports significant. 



and immediate improvement In cognitive fuoctionlng^s 
measured by the Stanford-Binet, LeUcr (nternattonal 
Performance Scale, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Te^t, 
and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities In a 
group of three-year -old disadvantaged childcen who" 
received two years of nursery school intervention a$ 
compared to control children with no nursery school 
experience. In Deutsch's program, the disadvantaged 
nursery school children were housed within the public 
school's physical plant; at the end of one year of nursery 
school and prior to entrance into kindergarten, the 
experimental four-yearold children scored significantly 
higher on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (Form 
L-M) and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test than 
their controls who were starting kindergarten with no 
previous preschool exp'erlcrKC. In this prograni children 
Imprbveil their performarice oh those tests that were de- 
5 jigned to tap general cognitive and language skills. 

Similarly, Sprlglf found significant IQ gains In five-year- 
'old children who first Yecelved intervention at the 

kindergarten ""level as compared with control children 

who received no Intervention. 
"Several other types of behavioral development (nay 

be affected by Intervention; these behaviors are not 
/ usually tapped by^^andardized measures. As a result of 

preschool Intervention Abelson reports an^ immediate 

positive Impact on the child> adjustment to school. She 

suggests that the more optimal Intellectual performance. 

following nursery jchool experience may be, due partly 
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to changes In affective^motivattonat reactions to testing. 
In additloni Beller reports that the timing 'of inter- 
vention had a. direct effect on the patterning of moti- 
vational and soclo-emotional variables which prove to be 
essentia! in the socialization of Orientations toward 
Intellectual competence and academic achievement.. He 
indicates that one of these motivational vartableSi that of 
the level of autonomous achievement striving, is hot 
only itself affected by early educational intervention, 
but also acts as an important Indicator of which children 
suffer more and which least from the lack of prescfiool 
experience. 

In summary^ the studies presented here indicate that 
at the preschool level a one- 6rHwo-year nursery school 
program does have an immediate effect on the develop- 
ment of the child. Moreover, Intervention has an 
fmmedlate Impact regardless of the particular age at 
which it is introduced. Although the most frequently 
reported gain is the significant rise in IQ points, 
Abetson's and 8eller^s results suggest some gains on the 
personal-socUt adjustment of chtlcjren as well; 

Although Intervention programs do exhibit Imme- 
41ate positive impact, does this prep<(ration help children 
to perform better In school? The question of whether 
Intervention programs have more than a temporary 
impact on the development of inner city children has 
been approached here by longitudinal analyses of the 
children's subsequent performance in school.. 

In most cases the reports fl^d that nursery school 
intervention does have' a sustained effect which can be 
measured during the school years. However, this con- 
clusion must be made condittor^al on the view so clearly 
stated by Gray: "An effective early intervention pro- 
gram for a preschool child, be it ever so good, cannot 
possibly be viewed as i form of innoculation whereby 
the child is'immunlzed forever afterward to the effects 
of 4n inadequate home and a schooj inappropriate to his 
heeds." ^ * 

School performance defined in terms of cognitive^ 
linguistic skills did seem to be significantly affected by 
early Intervention programs. Whe p a one-year early inter- 
vention program emphasizing self-paced independent . 
learning was placed jn the physical schopl plant, Deutsbh, 
reports, that all four waves of e^tperimental children 
scored significantly higher than the controls^on Stan- 
ford-Binet and the Peabody ^^icture Vocabulary Tests at 
the end Of kindergarten and third grade, on theLorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Tests at the close of first and 
second grade, and on a reading prognosis test g[>(bn'k 
t the end bf kindergarten. Deutsch states that although 
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ihfe dramatic form of gains of the preschool years wer0 
not repeated in the grades, exl)erime'ntal children did 
remain more advanced with respect to their age peers In 
the same schools. According to Gray, (disadvantaged chilr 
dren placed in two- and three-yeir summir intervention 
programs, in which activities were sequenced over time 
in small group settings, atsQ^howed continued but smalt 
gains in public school. Home visfts tp wor^ with mothers 
provided a bridge for the child from one summer to the^ 
next. The difference between experimental and control 
groups at the end of fourth grade "bn the Stanford-Bin^t 
was stilt significant, although modest. 

In a two year intervention program which focused on 
cognitive objectives, Weikart reports that the significant * 
superiority of the experimental group over tjie control 
group on various tests disappeared by the^end of the. 
^ ^second grade. Their advantage iti gain disappear^ at the 
'/point, where the control group had galrted enough In 
/score to offsfet the experimental group. The fad that 
f only Deutfch's population seemed to sustain. moderate 
gain increases may be related t6 the fact that both Gray 
* and Weikart's population shifted Into public school with* 
out the continuance of the samf curriculum, type; 
whereas Deutsch's population had the benefit of con- 
tlnutiy of the intervention curricula in public school as 
well. , . , / . ^ 

That the type of public school curriculum may affect 
the amount of early intervention Impact I^ reflected; In 
Abelson^s longitudinal study Of Head Start pupils' In 
Traditional and Experfmeniaf (Follow Through) school 
programs. The author compared the performance of low 
income chlidrenjo a Follow Through prpgranfi Which 
emphasized Individualized instruction with a similar' 
sample Of^bhllcJren^ In traditional Inner city schools, 
Some'.of the children In each^ype of public school had 
attended H^atl Start and some had not attended Head 
Start (or ai)y other early tnterventior^ program), Peabody 
Picture Vocibulal7.gaIhs in first gradVwere found to be 
slgnificanHy Vdlied- to .the type of public school pro- 
gram which fflr children were attend\ng. In Follow 
Through, Head Start children showed li^cfeased g^Ins in 
kindergarten and first grade, whereas Head Sta(t children 
In the neighborhood schools showed no In^reasement 
' during first grade. Similarly, non-nuis^ry*schoOl pupils in 
Follow Through showed Increased gains whereas, non^ 
nursery school childrert ir\neighborhoQd schools showed 
no. gains after kindergarten. 

^ Abetson^sidata doejf seem to indicate that early IhteP- 
*ventIon Impact may be enhanced or attenuated by the, 
type of followup ihe child receiyes In public schools 



Karnes suggests that different types of early Intervention 
curricula may also affect )h6 continued Iriteliectual 
performance of the (hlld In^ the same type of public 
school. Karnes compared the ^f^ls of a cognitive based 
curriculum consisting of sequ'^ntial model lesson plans 
v^hlch Include specific behavioral (cognitlvei social and 
emotlonat) objectives aud crite^on tasks with the effects 
oi }t traditional preschool cui^ricuium on low income 
difldren. As^xneatured by the! California Achievement 
Tcstjj.-thcr^idren In the Karnes program performed 
gnlflcantiy ahead of the children In the* Traditional pro- 
gram on the Re.^dlng Achicvembnt Section through the 
completion of the third grade. Karnes suggests that her 
early Intervention program exhibits permanent impact 
because It is based on a set of theoretical assumptions 
which have been developed to thip point where goals and 
oblectives are clearly specified. 

Herzog indicates that certainj characteristics of the 
children in the program may aljo dlffercnlially affect 
program Impact on school performance* In Herzog's 
sttfdy, children were provided wltfi an experimental pro- 
gram from two years of ntrsery^$chool through second 
grade; at Jlje ^Completion of second grade, the experi- 
mental Igfoup entered regular classes of the public 
schools. The mean Stanford^^Jinejt score of the experi* 
mental group was maintained significantly above that of 
the control group through kindergarten; After Wnder- 
garlen, ^both experimental and control group scores 
declined until at the end of second grade, difference was 
non-significant. 

In Herzog^s analyses, three variables show strong and 
systematic relationships to patterns o^f I Q scores: sex; 
Initial IQ (HQ) and socio economic status (SES)i 
Although all of the children were classified as a low 
socio-economic group, they were reclassified into higher 
and tower classifications within this group according to 
mother's education and person-to-room ratio. When the 
inter-relations among these three variables -are con* 
sidered, several significant patterns emerge. 

Herzog reports, that within tlje experimental group, 
children who. were classified as high SES, but having low 
Initial 10, exhibited the highest IQ mean score of any 
subgroup and by the end of the second grade declined 
the least in IQ points. At the end of the second gradelhe 
experimental children with high SES.and low initial IQ 
rating had signlflciantly higher mean IQ scores than the 
control high SES low Initial Ip children, Within the' 
experimental group'at the end of second ^rade, high 
SES^low Hp children had significantly higher mean IQ 
/«CiWes than low $ES-low MQ children; this seems to 



Indicate that when .Initial IQ ts low for both groups, It Is , 
the relative socio-economic level within the low SES 
^^iatcgory which affects IQ gain. Moreover^ Herzog sug- 
gests tha; when sub groups are classified as high In either 
SES oV IQ they are likely to resemble those rated high In 
both, i^ore than they resemble those rated low In both. 
Similarly analysis for various sub-group means Inrelatlon 
to^sek .havc indicated that there is a greater depend- 
ability for initial IQ scores to predict later outcome for 
girls than for bey i. 

Sprigle also suggests that the characteristics of the 
child may affect program Impact. He predicts that^'thie 
initial IQ of the child will determine how marty years of 
preschool are necessary to bring him up to educational 
competence at the\nd of first grade. Where a chitd.who 
falls in the 80-89 IQ range has a SO-SOchanceDf reading 
at grade level at the end 'of first grade if he enters the 
Learning To Learn school at age five, his chances of 
reading at grade level at the end of first grade lump to 95 
percent if he begins the Learning to Learn Program at 
agefour.^ ' * 
. With regard to the Impact of ea/ly intervention pro- ' 
grams on the subsequent intellectual performance of the 
child, alternative conclusions seem available* Positive 
impact In school performance in the form of the experi- 
mental group*s significant IQ gain over the control has 
been reported by Oeutsch, Sprigle, 5nd by Cray; Welkart 
also reports a significant difference, but one which 
disappears by the th^d grade. One difference between 
Weikart's program and lhat of Oeutsch, Swl^e or Gray 
Is the latter three provide some type of c^^uance Into 
public school,' either in the form of currilpar or parent 
home training, whereas Weikart's does not, The differ* 
^ encein curriculum orientation between the intervention 
program and the regular school curriculum may be 
Important; one might suggest that continuity of inter- 
venilon into public iichopi may sustain ^Ins. 

Abetson finds that the type o,f primary school pro- 
gram provided for children after they feave Head Start 
determines whether or not Head. Start IQ gains would be 
maintained beyond kindergarten. When the type of 
public school program was held constant, Karnes* data 
suggests that t>ie quality of impact may be affected by 
the type of preschool curriculum used in the fnter- 
ventlon program. Moreover, Herzog,^who did no^rep<>rtj 
overall longitudinal Impact In teVmsof intellectual galnV 
did report that sub-group analysis Ipdlcatei ')relatiy|; 
socloHeconomic status to be Important In deter^nlnfng 
gain. ' . ^ • ■ . , A : , 
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Early intcrvcnlloh programs also seem to affect 
school performance with re^>tCK to academic achieve^ 
ment. in all cases, early intervention children showed 
signiflcaht superiority (n achievement tests over the same 
period of public school In which such superiority was 
evidenced on the Stanford-BInet. MoreoVer^ Karnes* and 
Weikart's findings using the California Achievement 
Test, and Herzog, using the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests» seem to indicate that Intervention children pe/-" 
form significantly better than controls even after differ- 
ences in IQw^re no longer found. 

Deutsch, Weikarti Karnes, and Herzog Ihdependently 
report that children who have had-^som'e form of e^rly 
Intervention experience perfomi significantly better on 
achievement tests at the third grade level than do control 
chlldfen. Moreoverj although significance on a particular 
achievement subtest varied as a function of the partic- 
ular program, most programs do report significant jJiffer- 
cnces In the area of word knowledge and reading. 
Deutsch reports the experimental groups performed 
significantly better th^o the controls on the problem 
solving and concepts score of the arithmetic subtest of 
the MAT as well. Using the MAT, Gray also reports 
that the second grade intervention children performed 
significantly better than the controls on tests of word 
knowledge and reading, i 

Although social attitude and adjustment measures are 
difrtcult to obtain on young chlfdren, there is observa- 
tional data to Indicate that following early intervention, 
children perform ^belter In public school than their con- 
trols. • According to Abelson, analysis of 50-item 
Operation Head Start Behavior Inventory ratings indi- 
cated that throughout the k^nd^^'^garten year, boys and 
girls were rated hi^r on leadership, and non-Head Start 
boys were rated as less independent, 

OVeikart $i.milarly reports that in the first grade, 
'experimental, children were rated as being better ad- 
justed and showing more academic promise th^ control 
children. ' 

\n addition. Seller reports that children who had the 
benefit ^f intervention at the nursery school level 
Showed changes In greater self confidence and increased 
trust when compared to childrcfi who were not exposed 
;to the' educational process until they had entered first 
grade:^ " 

^ Karnes suggests that a structured preschool program 
when compared to a more traditional program, slgni/i^ 
iiiir^tly enhanced children*s functioning In social develop- 
: me'nt; At the end of the children's klndergartet^year^ 
^^karfles: asked public school teachers to rate all of their 



children In the area of social, development and work 
habits and attitudes by means of a brief questionnaire. 
In the area of social development, the teachers rated the 
children who had attended the Karnes* preschool signlfl* 
cantly higher than the children who had attended the 
Traditional preschool In two Items, one relating to the 
child's confidence In approaching new tasks, and the 
other relating to the child's self<oncept. In the work 
habits and attitudes section the teachers rated the 
Karnes* children significantly higher on all Items, re^ 
fiecting the child's confidence and enjoyment In the 
learning situation. 

Sprlngle reports that the school experience ofahe 
experimental children meshed easily with the home 
experience. Children brought J)ooks home to read;and^ 
wrote stories *to bring to school. Parents asked for mate- 
rials for their children during the summer months, and 
participated regularly in monthly parent meetings. More 
' than half the children had perfect attendance In school. 

The effects of the intervention program spread to tho 
community as well as to the famlly'of the child/ 
According to Deutsch; parents have communicated their 
positive feelings about the prc^ram to community aides 
and to other parer^. Older siblihgs have brought their 
friends In to observe their younger brothers working. 
Moreover, Gray Indicated that when younger siblings of 
> her experimental children reached a testable age^he 
found that the younger siblings of the experimental chH* 
dren were superior to theyouijger siblings of the control 
children on the StanfOrd-Binet. 

There seem to be several variables which may affect 
findings pertaining to the benefits of early intervention^ 
One of these Is the^sex of the child. Abelson reports that 
^it the end df klnderglSrten Head Start boys demon- 
strated significantly greater skills than boys who had not 
attended Head Start. Head Start boys then exhibited 
significantly better performance In reading than non- 
head ^tart boys at the end of first grade. She suggests 
that the Head Start experience, by enhancing v the 
learnlna responsivlty of boys, may make more of a. 
difference over the long run for Inner city boys than 
girls! Indeed, non-Head Start girls had caught up to their 
Head Start girl classmates by 'the end of first grade. 
Contrary^, to this however, is Beller's finding that early 
educational intervention; when measured in terms of 
academic achievement, appeared to show prolonged and 
consistent effects for disadvantaged girls; the findings for 
boys, are less markerf'and less consistent.' In addition, 
Weikart reported that there are sex differences as a 
function of the type of instrument used in evaluation. 



boys generally scored higher than ihe 
; gWs on the PPVT, It was the girls' perf6rmar\ce whkh 
was significantly higher on the Califorrtla Achievement' 
^Test. Her^og suggests that the Initial scores of the gtrls 
reflected their |:)otentlal test and school performance 
more accurately than the tnltiai scores of the boys re^ 
fleeted theirs, Whatever the reason-greater docility, 
cooperation or maturlty-Herzog states that *Uhls is a 
: finding to.be reckoned wjth In any comparlsoniof gains 
4 or before-and-after scores, 'especially when the subjects 
are very young children.*^ / * 
- The relative socio-economic status of the child in his 
group may* also be. a variable which affects' findings. 
Using a SES classification which combined the number ' 
of years, of education of the child's mother with the ' 
; p^rsori-to-room ratlo,^ Herzog reports that the SES 
. differences within the experimental group became more 
marked than those in the control group, suggestive that* 
certain levels of soclo-reconomfc' status within the 
poverty classification may be more easily strengthened 
by exposure to an enrichment program than ether levels 
within the poverty 

Sprlgle's data suggest that the age at which 
x Jntervention occtirs might also affect reported impact. 
He Suggests that children who began the Learning to^ 
Learn program at age four are'pcrforming ai the "end of 
flrst :4rade at the same level of reading ability as the 
children who began at five are performing at the end of 
second grade< ^ 

The type pf preschool intervention and ho\f1l is 
related to the public school program also seems to affect 
■Impact, Not all preschool curricula . are the same; 
; moreover, as Karnes Indicates, a preschool curriculum 
which focuses on specific learning tasks, language devel- 
opment and cognitive skills chosen from school related 
curricula, produces longer range benefits for subsequent 
; s^^ than dees a less structu/ed currlcu- 

lum. As Abelson erhphasizes, impact also differs accord- 
ing to the particular school .situation the child enters. 
She reports that, In general/ the Head Star^ graduates 
progressed more optimall^ school programs whjch 
were geared ip cblldrai'sitnijividual needs,. "The fact 
; : that Head Start graduatesjn one of the Follow Through 
|i classrooms had advanced to '^rade-level in reading and 

ii||tfjrji^^ and age-level In verbal intellectual develop- ^ 
f:;/miSnt by the end of first grade, Illustrates the success 
which can be realized through educational, efforts 
S|; |tOurit!9d on behalf of lnnc;r<tty children^" 
Mp;!;i6ray's irelport suggests that effective home training of 
^|l?tHfe m can act as a bridge to provide stability in 



transition from Intervention to school setting. According 
" to Gray, preschool programs cannot supply the whole 
burden of providing adequate schooling for disadvan* 
, taged children, but can provide a basis for future 
progress in schools and hornes which can buitd on the 
presch^bol program. Similarly, Sprlgle sutes that the 
school should provide for the active Involvement of 
parents and encourage their commitment to the (*|ec- 
tives of the program by means of parent education 
propams, and ''homework'* type activities. 

What Conclusions Can We Ofaw? 

To return lo the question raised In the/ntroductlon: 
What do we know ibout the Impact of any type of 
preschool intervention program? Review of the present, 
chapters yjggcsts preschool Intervention cannot guar?, 
antee continued success throughout public school; It can 
definitely enhance school readiness and particular skills 
during the first few. years of public school. It Is 
important to note, however, that programs vary In 
empKasis, and this variance may determine what type of 
longer range benefit is observed* Although each program 
showed some positive gains, not air programs show: 
positive effects In all forms of school performance; 

In summary, the reports tend to suggest: . 

^ 1 ) Pieschoot^ intervention programs have an Immedi- 
ate impact on the child's performance when 
measured by the Stanford Binet, or personal-social 
adjustment ratings.^SIgnificance was reported In 
terms of IQ gains, measures of general cognitive 
and language skills, socbl adjustment and motlva- 
lion. , 
2) On a long term basis, positive Impact of Interven- 
tion programs on school performance has been 
. reported. 

a} In most cases, Intervention children show 
continued significant 10 gains through the 
second grade. Loss In significance occurred In 
some cases because the control group Increased 
in performance across grades. 

b) Interveniiori chHdren perform significantly 
* better than controls on achievement tests even 

after IQ differences were not found. Sign Ifl- 
cah( achievement results were ^ rpost often 
reported In the area of reading ability. 

c) Intervention children were often rated as being 
better adjusted socially and showing more 
academic promise than control children. 
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There are certain variables which may affect the 
quality of Impact: - 
a) ,age of the child 
b} sexof ihechlld 

c) relative soclo^ccohomlc status of the child 
withtn.the poverty classification 



d) InitlallO level of Ihechlld ' / 

e) particular Instrument used to measur^ Inripa^t 
at a particular developmental^age ; 

f) type of preschool Intervention curriculum 

g) contlrtulty of Intervention across preKhool and 
primary school grades, ^ / 
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